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GENERAL PLAN OF THE COURSE 


The purpose of this series of lessons on methods of re- 
search in Genealogy is to bring before our people, so vitally 
interested in seeking after their dead, information that will guide 
them in their search, and afford an answer to the problems 
every researcher must consider, viz: 

1. Why we are seeking. 

2. What we are seeking. 

3. Where we must seek. 

4. How we should seek. 

Since most are already convinced of the need for discharg- 
ing this. our greatest responsibility, it seems wiser to put most 
emphasis on where and how information is to be obtained. 

Each lesson is arranged in the form of a Problem for 
discussion, conforming, as far as may be, to the following 
outline: 


1. Statement of the Topic. 

2. Introductory statement, emphasizing the importance of 
this topic to the student. 

3. The Problem or Leading Question to be considered in 
the Lesson. 

4. Quotation of evidences bearing directly upon the solu- 
tion of the Problem. References will be given in full 
in order that the learner may have all the essential facts 
quickly before him, without loss of time in searching, 
the time thus saved being devoted to the solution of the 
main and supplementary problems. 

5. An Outline, organizing the facts presented in 4. 


6. A Summary of the main points and conclusions justi- 
fied by the evidence. 


7. Additional thought-provoking questions and problems. 


It is hoped that this arrangement will enable each learner 
to go through all the steps of reasoning out each problem for 
himself that the conclusions reached will be his own conclusions. 
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Seeking After Our Dead 


Our Greatest Responsibility 


sa Re 


LESSON 1 


THE PROMISES MADE TO THE FATHERS 


After the vision of the Father and the Son to Joseph 
Smith, the Angel Moroni appeared to him and quoted these 
fateful words: 


“Behold I will reveal unto you the Priesthood, by the hand of 
Elijah the Prophet, before the coming of the great and dreadful 
day of the Lord; 

““And he shall plant in the hearts of the children the promises 
made to the fathers, and the hearts of the children shall turn to their 


fathers; 
“Tf it were not so, the whole earth would be utterly wasted 


at its coming.’ (Doc. and Cov., Sec. 2.) 


PROBLEM.—What promises had been made “‘to the fathers,”’ 
and why was their fulfillment of such far-reaching importance? 


References.—1. Covenants With the Fathers. ‘What 
was the promise made to the fathers that was to be ful- 
filled in the latter-days by the turning of the hearts of the 
children to their fathers? It was the promise of the Lord 
made through Enoch, Isaiah, and the prophets, to the nations 
of the earth, that the time should come when the dead should 
be redeemed. And the turning of the hearts of the children 
is fulfilled in the performing of the vicarious temple work and 
in the preparation of genealogies. * * * As soon as this 
ptiesthood was restored, the hearts of the children commenced 
turning toward their fathers.” (Handbook of Genealogy, p. 
PM ia) 

“Our ancestors back for hundreds of years 
are all looking to see what their children are doing upon the 
earth. The Lord says, I have sent the keys of Elijah the 
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Prophet—I have imparted that doctrine to turn the hearts of 
the fathers to the children, and the hearts of the children to the 
fathers. Now, all you children, are you looking to the salvation 
of your fathers? Are you seeking diligently to redeem those 
that have died without the Gospel, inasmuch as they sought the 
Lord Almighty to obtain promises for you? For our fathers 
did obtain promises that their seed should not be forgotten. 
O ye children of the fathers, look at these things. You are to 
enter into the temples of the Lord and officiate for your fore- 
fathers.”’ (Brigham Young, Discourses, p. 625.) 

“Ye are the children of the prophets, and of the covenant 
which God made with our fathers, saying unto Abraham, 

“And in thy seed shall all the kindreds of the earth be 
blessed.” (Acts 3:25.) 

The Promises to Abraham. “‘And when Abram was 
ninety years old and nine, the Lord appeared to Abram, and 
said unto him, I am the Almighty God; walk before me, and 
be thou perfect. 

“And I will make my covenant between me and thee, and 
will multiply thee exceedingly. * * * 

“As for me, my covenant is with thee, and thou shalt be 
a father of many nations * * * and kings shall come out 
of thee. 

“And I will establish my covenant between me and thee 
and thy seed after thee in their generations for an everlasting 


covenant, to be a God unto thee, and thy seed after thee.” 
(Genta le/al eyes) 


“Abraham shall surely become a great and mighty nation, 
and all the nations of the earth shall be blessed in him.’’ (Gen. 
18:18.) 


“And thou shalt be a blessing unto thy seed after thee, 
that in their hands they shall bear this ministry and Priesthood 
unto all nations; 

“AndI will bless them through thy name * * * 
and in thee (that is, in thy Priesthood), and in thy seed, (that 
is, thy Priesthood), for I give unto thee a promise that this 
right shall continue in thee, and in thy seed after thee (that is 
to say, the literal seed, or the seed of the body) shall all the 
families of the earth be blessed, even with the blessings of the 
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Gospel, which are the blessings of salvation, even of life eternal.” 
(Book of Abraham, 11:9-11.) 

Promises to Isaac. ‘“‘And God said (to Abraham), 
Sarah thy wife shall bear thee a son indeed; and thou shalt call 
his name Isaac: and I will establish my covenant with him for 
an everlasting covenant, and with his seed after him.’’ (Gen. 
1721925 

“And the Lord appeared unto him (Isaac) and said, 
* Sojourn in this land, and I will be with thee, and will bless 
thee; * * ™* and I will perform the oath which I sware 
unto Abraham thy father: 

“And I will make thy seed to multiply as the stars of 
heaven, and will give unto thy seed all these countries; and 
in thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed.”’ (Gen. 
26:2-4.) 

Promises to Jacob. “I am the Lord God of Abraham 
thy father, and the God of Isaac: the land whereon thou liest, 
to thee will I give it, and to thy seed; 

“And thy seed shall be as the dust of the earth, and thou 
shalt spread abroad to the west, and to the east, and to the 
north and to the south: and in thee and in thy seed shall all the 
families of the earth be blessed.”” (Gen. 28:13-14.) 

“For it appears that the house of Israel, sooner or later, 
will be scattered upon all the face of the earth, and also among 
all nations * * * and these things have been prophesied 
concerning them * * * for thus is the covenant of the 
Lord with our fathers; and it meaneth us in the days to come, 
and also our brethren who are of the house of Israel. 

“And it meaneth that the time cometh that after all the 
house of Israel have been scattered and confounded, that the 
Lord God will raise up a mighty nation among the Gentiles, 
yea, even upon the face of this land; and by them shall our 
seed be scattered. 

“And after our seed is scattered, the Lord will proceed 
to do marvelous werk among the Gentiles, which shall be of 
great worth unto our seed; * * * And it shall also be 
of worth unto the Gentiles; and not only unto the Gentiles, 
but unto all the house of Israel, unto the making known of the 
covenants of the Father of heaven unto Abraham, saying, In thy 


* Ok 
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seed shall all the kindreds of the earth be blessed.’’ (Book of 
Mormon, I Nephi 22:3, 5, 6-9.) 

THE PROMISES TO JOSEPH. ‘“‘And this is the blessing, 
wherewith Moses the man of God blessed the children of Israel 
before hisideath. * *=* And-of Joseph-hesaid *  *) =* 
His glory is like the firstling of his bullock, and his horns are 
like the horns of unicorns: with them he shall push the people 
together to the ends of the earth; and they are the ten thousands 
of Ephraim, and they are the thousands of Manasseh.’’ (Deut. 
3S ISAS) 

“Tam a descendant of Joseph, who was carried captive into 
Egypt. And great were the covenants of the Lord, which he 
made unto Joseph; And he obtained a promise of the Lord, 
that out of the fruit of his loins, the Lord God would raise 
up a righteous branch unto the house of Israel * * * a 
branch which was to be broken off; nevertheless, to be remem- 
bered in the covenants of the Lord. * * * 


“Yea, Joseph truly said, Thus saith the Lord unto me: 
A choice seer will I raise up out of the fruit of thy loins: 
* * * And unto him will I give commandment, that he 
shall do a work for the fruit of thy loins, his brethren, which 
shall be of great worth unto them, even to the bringing of them 
to the knowledge of the covenants which I have made with their 
fathets: ge eee 

“And his name shall be called after me: and it shall be 
after the name of his father. And he shall be like unto me: for 
the thing which the Lord shall bring forth by his hand, by the 
power of the Lord shall bring my people unto salvation.” 
(Book of Mormon, II Nephi 3:4-7, 15.) 


The Time of Fulfillment. ‘He (the prophet Joseph 
Smith) then spoke on the subject of election, and read the 
9th chapter of Romans, from ‘which it is evident that the elec- 
tion there spoken of was pertaining to the flesh, and had refer- 
ence to the seed of Abraham, according to the promise of God 
to Abraham, saying, ‘In thee, and in thy sced, all the families 
of the earth shall be blessed.’ To them belonged the adoption 
and the covenants, etc. * * * TThe election of the prom- 
ised seed still continues, and in the last day, they shall have the 
Priesthood restored unto them, and they shall be the ‘saviors on 
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Mount Zion,’ the ministers of our God.’’ (Church History, 
Vol. 4.p2309)) 

“And so all Israel shall be saved: as it is written, stirs 
shall come out of Zion the Deliverer, and shall turn away the 
ungodliness from Jacob: 

“Por this is my covenant unto them, when I shall take 
away their sins. 

“ * * * but as touching the election, they are be- 
loved for the fathers’ sakes.’” (Romans 11:26-28.) 

“And there shall come forth a rod out of the stem of 
Jesse, and a branch shall grow out of his roots: * * * 

“And in that day there shall be a root of Jesse, which 
shall stand for an ensign of the people: to it shall the Gentiles 
seek: and his rest shall be glorious. 

“And it shall come to pass in that day, that the Lord shall 
set his hand again the second time to recover the remnant of 
his people, which shall be left, from Assyria, and from Egypt, 
and from Pathros, and from Cush, and from Eiam, and from 
Shinar and from Hamath, and from the islands of the sea. 

“And he shall set up an ensign for the nations, and shall 
assemble the outcasts of Israel, and gather together the dis- 
persed of Judah from the four corners of the earth.’ (Isa. 
ie: Teor.) 

“What is the rod spoken of in the first verse of the 11th 
chapter of Isaiah that should come of the Stem of Jesse? 

“Behold thus saith the Lord, it is a servant in the hands 
of Christ, who is partly a descendant of Jesse as well as of 
Ephraim, or of the house of Joseph, on whom there is laid 
much power. 

“What is the root of Jesse spoken of in the 10th verse 
of the 11th chapter? 

“Behold thus saith the Lord, it is a descendant of Jesse, 
as well as of Joseph, unto whom rightly belongs the Priesthood, 
and the keys. of the Kingdom, for an ensign, and for the 
gathering of my people in the last days. 

* * * What is meant by the command in Isaiah, 
52nd chapter, Ist verse, which saith, put on thy strength O 
Zion? And what people had Isaiah reference to? 

“He had reference to those whom God should call in the 

last days. who should hold the power of the Priesthood to 
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bring again Zion, and the redemption of Israel; and to put on 
her strength is to put on the authority of the Priesthood, which 
she (Zion) has a right to by lineage.” (Doc. and Cov., Sec. 
113:3-8.) 

“The time has at last arrived when the God of Abraham, 
of Isaac, and of Jacob, has set His hand again the second time 
to recover the remnants of His people, which have been left 
from Assyria, and from Egypt, and from Pathros, and from 
Cush, and from Elam, and from Shinar, and from Hamath, and 
from the islands of the sea and with them to bring in the 
fullness of the Gentiles, and to establish the covenant with them, 
which was promised when their sins should be taken away. See 
Isaiah 11; Romans 11:25, 26, and 27, and also Jeremiah 31: 
31,-32, and 33. (Joseph Smith, Church “Hist..3 Vole ap: 
3) 1k355)) 

“For I the Almighty, have laid my hands upon the na- 
tions, to scourge them for their wickedness: * * * 

“Until all shall know me, who remain, even from the 
least unto the greatest, and shall be filled with the knowledge 
of the Lord, and shall see eye to eye, and shall lift up their 
voice, and with the voice together sing this new song, saying— 


“The Lord hath brought again Zion, 
The Lord hath redeemed his people, Israel, 
According to the election of grace, 
Which was brought to pass by the faith 
And covenant of their fathers.”’ 
(Doc. and Cov., Sec. 84:96, 98, 99.) 


OUTLINE 


I. The Lord Made Covenants With 
a. Abraham. 
De isaac 
c. Jacob. 
d. Joseph. 
e. The Chosen Seed or House of Israel. 
Il. To Them He Promised That 
a. Their posterity should be innumerable; 
b. That in them and in their seed should all families of the 
eatth be blessed; 
. That their seed should be remembered of the Lord; 
d. That the right to the Priesthood should continue with their 
children; 
e. That their children should be ministers to carry the Gospel, 


a 
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and the blessings of salvation, and of life eternal, unto all 
peoples. 

f. That a righteous branch, descended from Joseph should be 
raised up on this continent; 

g. That from him should be raised up a choice seer, who 
should restore the knowledge of the covenants God made 
with the fathers, and institute a work which should bring 
salvation to the house of Israel. 

III. These Promises Should be Fulfilled 

In the latter days; 

When the Priesthood is restored; 

When an ensign is raised to gather scattered Israel; 

. When those who are gathered and bear the power of the 
Priesthood shall be “‘saviors on Mount Zion’’; 

e. Before the coming of the ‘‘great and dreadful day of the 
Lord.”’ 

f. When the hearts of the children shall be turned to the 

fathers, by preparing genealogies and performing temple 

ordinances folr the salvation of their dead forefathers. 


aoe 


SUMMARY 


We stand at the Climax of the grand World Drama. Noble 
men of God in all past ages, our faithful fathers, have obtained 
promises from God that in the latter times their children would be 
given power and authority to do a work for them which would 
enable them to gain exaltation. Since the coming of Elijah the 
prophet, God has performed His part of the covenant by restoring 
the Priesthood to) us and initiating vicarious work for the dead. Our 
responsibility and duty is to prepare or obtain genealogies of our 
forefathers, and perform in the temples the promised work in their 
behalf. 


ADDITIONAL PROBLEMS 


1. Why did certain men receive promises from the Lord? 

2. Discuss the worth of these promises. 

3. What work could the fathers not do for themselves in 
former times? 

4, Why did the Lord select us to do this important work today? 

5. Upon what conditions may we obtain similar promises and 
blessings from the Lord? 
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LESSON 2 
THE MISSION OF ELIJAH 


On April 3rd, 1836, was fulfilled the promise that Elijah 
should be sent. 

“Another great and glorious vision burst upon us, for Elijah the 
prophet, who was taken to heaven without tasting death, stood before 
us, and said— 

“Behold the time has fully come, which was spoken of by the 
mouth of Malachi, testifying that he (Elijah) should be sent before 
the great and dreadful day of the Lord come, 

“To turn the hearts of the fathers to the children, and the chil- 
dren to the fathers, lest the whole earth be smitten with a curse. 

“Therefore the keys of this dispensation are committed into your 
hands, and by this ye may know that the great and dreadful day of 
the Lord is near, even at the doors.’ (Doc. and Coy., Sec. 110: 
13-16.) 


PROBLEM.—Why was Elijah sent, and what was the pow- 
er he restored? What has been the effect of his mission? 

References—Who Was Elijah? “Elijah was the last 
of the old prophets who held the fulness of the Priesthood; and 
being the last of the prophets, it was his place to come * * 
* and confer those keys upon those who stood at the head.’ 


What Keys Did He Hold? “Some of you may be 
saying the keys of baptism for the dead. No, it was not that. 
Some of you may be thinking it was the keys of the salva- 
tion of the dead. No, it was not that. That was only a 
portion of it. The keys that Elijah held were the keys of the 
everlasting Priesthood, the keys of the sealing power, which the 
Lord gave unto him * * * and that is what he gave 
to the Prophet Joseph Smith; and that included a ministry 
of sealing for the living as well as the dead—and it is not 
confined tothe living and it is not confined to the dead, but 
includes them both.” (Elijah the Prophet and His Mission, 
by Joseph Fielding Smith, p. 18.) 

“The spirit, power, and calling of Elijah is, that ye have 
power to hold the key of revelation, ordinances, oracles, powers, 
and endowment of the fulness of the Melchizedek Priesthood and 
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of the kingdom of God on the earth; and to receive, obtain, 
and perform all the ordinances belonging to the kingdom of 
God, even to the turning of the hearts of the fathers unto the 
children, and the hearts of the children unto the fathers, even 
those who are in heaven. * * * 

“What is this office and mission of Elijah? It is one of 
the greatest and most important subjects that God has revealed. 
He should send Elijah to seal the children to the fathers, and the 
fathers to the children. 

“Now was this merely confined to the living, to settle 
difficulties with families on earth? By no means. It was a far 
greater work. Elijah, what would you do if you were here? 
Would you confine your work to the living alone? No; I 
would refer you to the scriptures, where the subject is manifest: 
that is, without us, they could not be made perfect, nor we 
without them; the fathers without the children, nor the children 
without the fathers. 

“T wish you to understand this subject, for it is important; 
and if you will receive it, this is the spirit of Elijah, that we 
redeem our dead, and connect ourselves with our fathers which 
are in heaven, and seal up our dead to come forth in the first 
resurrection; and here we want the power of Elijah to seal 
those who dwell on earth to those who dwell in heaven. This 
is the power of Elijah and the keys of the kingdom of sens 

“Then what you seal on earth, by the keys of Elijah, i 
sealed in heaven; and this is the power of Elijah. * * 
We cannot be perfect without the fathers. * * * 

“The doctrine or sealing power of Elijah is as follows:— 
If you have power to seal on earth and in heaven, then we 
should be wise. The first thing you do, go and seal on earth 
your sons and daughters unto youseel and yourself unto your 
fathers in eternal glory.” * * 

“Elias is a forerunner to prepare the way and the spirit 
and power of Elijah is to come after, holding the keys of 
power, building the Temple to the capstone, placing the seals 
of the Melchizedek Priesthood upon the house of Israel, and 
making all things ready; then Messiah comes to His Temple, 
which is last of all.” (Church Hist., Vol. 6:252-4.) 

“Now you get a glimpse of what is meant in that con- 
cluding paragraph, where it says that the whole earth would 
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be smitten with a curse if Elijah did not first come. Why 
would it be smitten? Because there could be no sealing up 
against the day of destruction, no sealing of parents to each 
other, no sealing of children to parents, no contracts, bonds, 
obligations entered into that would be valid on the other side— 
because the clinching power was not there, and it was necessary 
that Elijah should come and bestow those things spoken of as 
all things in the scriptures.” (Joseph Fielding Smith, Ibid., 
fe, AA, B30) 

Result of Elijah’s Mission. ‘“‘What is the object of this 
important mission? or how is it to be fulfilled? The 
keys are to be delivered, the spirit of Elijah is to come, the 
Gospel to be established, the Saints of God gathered, Zion 
built up, and the Saints to come up as saviors on Mount Zion. 

“But how are they to become saviors on Mount Zion? By 
building their temples, erecting their baptismal fonts, and going 
forth and receiving all the ordinances, baptisms, confirmations, 
washings, anointings, ordinations, and sealing powers upon 
their heads, in behalf of all their progenitors who are dead, 
and redeem them that they may come forth in the first resur- 
rection and be exalted to thrones of glory with them; and 
herein is the chain that binds the hearts of the fathers to the 
children, and the children to the fathers, which fulfills the mission 
of Elijah.” (Joseph Smith, C. H., Vol. 6:183.) 

Effect Upon the Church. “‘Up to the time of Elijah’s 
visit there had been nothing done for the dead. The doctrine 
was not understood by the Saints, and there was no temple built 
where the ordinances could be performed. But as soon as this 
Priesthood was restored, the hearts of the children commenced 
turning toward their fathers. 

“The knowledge of temple building and temple work was 
made known to the prophet from time to time subsequently to 
the 3rd of April, 1836, and he commenced to reveal these things 
to the Saints. In Nauvoo they were commanded to build a tem- 
ple to the Lord. * * * After arriving in Salt Lake valley 
the first commandment President Young received from the Lord 
was to commence to build a temple where this work could be 
continued. “The members of the Church responded, and temples 
have been built, where the living now go to officiate for the 


dead.’” (Handbook, p. 21.) 
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“The feeling experienced by those who have participated 
in the blessings administered in the temple is something which 
cannot be described to your understanding. Those only who 
have shared with us in the temple ordinances know for them- 
selves the satisfaction there is in realizing that we are indeed 
co-workers with our Lord and Savior; that we bear a humble 
part in the great work of salvation * * * not only of 
performing these ordinances for ourselves, but of doing the 
necessary work for our parents and forefathers who have slept 
without the Gospel, that they may partake also of the waters 
of life, and be judged according to men in the flesh. This 
is a privilege, a blessing, which no one can sense unless he is 
in possession of it.’’ (Brigham Young, Discourses, p. 643.) 

Effect Upon the World. ‘‘The restoration of Elijah’s 
Priesthood accomplished more than the turning of the hearts of 
the members of the Church to their fathers, for the spirit of 
his mission spread forth and took hold of the hearts of the 
honorable men and women in the world who have been di- 
rected, they know not why, to spend their time and means 
in preparing genealogies, vital records and various other gen- 
ealogical data, which they are publishing at great labor and 
eX PCS stance aa 

“Numerous societies and individuals in the world, upon 
whom this inspiration (the spirit of Elijah) has fallen to this 
extent at least, are compiling, printing and distributing these 
records of the dead faster than the Saints can, with their 
present facilities and understanding of the work, obtain them. 
In fact they have far outstripped us in the race, and while we 
sometimes are given to boasting of the great work we are doing 
for the dead, it is as nothing, a mere drop in the bucket. These 
people and societies are helping us. Should we not take every 
advantage of their labors and stand in the forefront, magnifying 
our calling and proving our birthright as the children of 
Ephraim?” (Joseph Fielding Smith, Handbook, p. 22, 24- 
Le) 

“The Lord’ is stirring up the hearts of many there (in the 
East), and there is a perfect mania with some to trace their 
genealogies and to get up printed records of their ancestors. 
They do not know what they are doing it for, but the Lord 
is prompting them; and it will continue and run on from father 
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to father, father to father, until they get the genealogy of their 
forefathers as far as they possibly can.’’ (Brigham Young, 
Discourses, p. 622.) 

Results in America. ‘‘A tidal wave of ancestry-search- 
ing has indeed swept over the country. Genealogical and bio- 
graphical societies have been organized. Periodicals have sprung 
up which confine themselves exclusively to this subject. News- 
papers are devoting departments to it. The so-called patriotic 
societies and orders have become a host, with branches in nearly 
every State. * * * Librarians and custodians of public 
records bear witness to this great movement. ‘The libraries have 
become wonderfully popular, thronged by multitudes who have 
enrolled themselves in the army of amateur genealogists. So 
onerous has become the work of handling our historical and 
genealogical books that in some large libraries such works have 
been gathered into alcoves which are thrown open to the 
public, where the ancestry-hunter may help himself. * * * 
Old church record books, with their marriage and baptismal 
registers, have acquired an extraordinary value. In many cases 
these volumes have been rescued out of dark corners and from 
beneath accumulations of dust and debris where they have been 
tossed as ecclesiastical junk. * * * Indeed, a number of 
societies are now engaged in collecting these old registers, or 
in making transcripts for their archives. 

“What is the subtle attraction which draws these multi- 
tudes—the fascination which lures so many into genealogical 
research?’’ (Frank Allaben; Concerning Genealogies, pp. 10- 
a) 

Result in Great Britain. ““The World’s Thought con- 
forms more and more to the gospel message. Humanity 
seems driven to render help in the latter-day work of the world. 
This significant fact is nowhere more evident than in the 
vicarious service for the dead. * * * 

“The Nauvoo temple was dedicated in 1845. In that 
temple baptisms for the dead in Houses of the Lord, in this 
dispensation were begun. Since each person is responsible for 
the work of his own ancestors, an immediate need developed for 
family pedigrees and full genealogical information. Before 1845, 
from the invention of printing, 1450, about 242 British family 
histories had been published, chiefly of the so-called noble lines. 
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Between 1845 and 1928 there were published about 1,724 
British family histories, most of them dealing with the families 
of commoners. ‘That is, during the eighty-two years follow- 
ing the opening of the Nauvoo temple more than seven times 
as many family histories were published as during all the pre- 
ceding centuries of printing. The largest number were pub- 
lished after 1877, when St. George temple was dedicated, and 
full temple ordinances for the dead were first instituted in this 
dispensation. 

“The urge to write family histories does not root in the 
love of money, for the sales of such books seldom pay the cost 
of publication, to say nothing of the labor or preparation. It 
is rather the love of farhily—the turning of the hearts of the 
children to the fathers—-the very spirit that actuates those who 
seek to serve their ancestors in holy temples. * * * 

“Such statements have full meaning to the Latter-day Saints 
who, impelled by religious duty, desire complete genealogies of 
their ancestors. "To them the world-wide movement in behalf 
of genealogy testifies that the Lord ts moving upon all humanity, 
‘often most mysteriously, to prepare ways and means for the 
accomplishment of his mighty purposes. (John A. Widtsoe: 
Deseret News, Aug. 4, 1928.) 

Our Part in the Mission of Elijah. ‘The Prophet 
Elijah has come; not with a great blare of trumpets, but with 
a divine manifestation. * * * What is going on in this 
dispensation under the divine manifestation of Elijah, promised 
by the Lord? You Latter-day Saint workers in genealogy know 
of the building of temples as never before witnessed in the 
world’s history. The seventh temple in this western area was 
dedicated a few months ago. Do you realize that since the 
Church was organized in this dispensation there have been 
something like thirty-three hundred thousand living baptisms in 
the Church, counting converts and children of Church members? 
Do you recall that since the completion of the temple at St. 
George there have been more than three million completed or- 
dinances for the dead? 

“Who are these more than six million people thus 
terested? You say they are mostly of Ephraim. 

“Who are they? You say they are mostly of the Anglo- 


Saxon race. 
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‘Who are they? God says they are ‘children of Israel, 
and of the seed of Abraham,’ to whom the pledge was given 
that in them shall ‘all the families of the earth be blessed.’ ”’ 
(James H. Anderson, Deseret News, March 17, 1928.) 


OUTLINE 


I. Elijah the Prophet. 
a. Who he was. 
b. Why he was sent. . 
II. The Sealing Power. 
a. The Keys Elijah held. 
b. Use to be made of them. 
c. Necessity for such work being done. 
II. Results of Elijah’s Mission. 
a. Upon the Church. 
1. In temple building. 
2. In compiling genealogies. 
3. In ordinance work. 
b. Upon the World. 
1. In America. 
2. In Great Britain. 
3. In other countries. 
IV. Our Part in Elijah’s Mission. 
a. Our birthright calling. 
b. Our duty as holders of the Priesthood. 
c. Our knowledge of the work required of us. 
d. Extent of our service. 


SUMMARY 


1. Elijah was sent because he was the last of the old prophets 
who held the fullness of the Melchizedek Priesthood, or the keys 
of the sealing power. 

2. This sealing power was necessary in order that children 
might be sealed to’ parents, and parents to each other, in order to 
come forth in the first resurrection, attain to exaltation, and ‘‘become 
perfect.” 

3. The seals of the Melchizedek Priesthood must be placed upon 
the house of Israel, and the righteous be sealed up against the day 
of destruction, before the coming of the Messiah, or the whole earth 
will be utterly wasted at His coming. 

4. Our duty, to whom the sealing power has been given, is to 
seek out “‘all our progenitors’ and have performed for them ‘‘all the 
ordinances, baptisms, confirmations, washings, anointings, and _ seal- 
ing powers.’ Otherwise neither we, nor they, can go on to perfection. 

5. The records of many of our progenitors are ready prepared 
for us by men of the world, and more are now available than we 
are making use of. ’ 

6. The promises were made to the fathers that we would do 
this work; the power has been conferred upon us to do it; countless 
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records and genealogies of our progenitors have been preserved and 
prepared; and it is our privilege as children of Ephraim to aid in 
the mission of Elijah. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


. 1. Define: “fullness of the Melchizedek Priesthood;” ‘‘keys of 

the sealing power;”’ ‘“‘seals of the Melchizedek Priesthood.” 

2. Show that Elijah’s mission pertained to both the living and 
the dead. 

3. Define, in one sentence, the mission of Elijah. 

4. What specific work must be done for our dead? 

5. Relate instances showing the effect of Elijah’s mission upon 
members of the Church. 

6. Give examples of how the spirit of this mission has wrought 
upon non-members. 

7. What has been the effect in countries other than in America 


and Great Britain? ' 
8. Explain: “our calling and birthright as children of Ephraim.” 


(See Lesson 3.) 


LESSON 3 
OUR BIRTHRIGHT PRIVILEGE 


From Lesson 1, it will be seen that sacred covenants were 
made with the patriarchs of old. Blessings were promised 
which should continue with them and their seed throughout all 
their generations. 

God himself, by revelation, has told us that we are of that 
chosen lineage. ‘“‘For ye are the children of Israel, and of the 
seed of Abraham.’’ (Doc. and Cov., Sec. 103:17.) 

We must, therefore, be heirs to the promised blessings. 

PROBLEM.—What blessings and privileges do we inherit 
because of our birth? What responsibility goes with that birth- 
right? 

References.—Purpose of the Birthright. Abraham was told, 
“And in thee, and in thy seed, shall all the families of the earth 
be blessed.”’ 

“Why was Abraham, with his seed, chosen for such a mission? 
What had he done to deserve it? For he must have done some- 
thing: God rewards men according to their works, and not even 
an Abraham would have received from him an honor that was 
unmerited. * -* * How could Abraham’s acts be placed to 
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the credit of his posterity?—-not merely Isaac and Jacob, but 
the millions that were to ‘come of them?’ .*~-* 4 9His 
posterity, as well as himself, must have deserved well of the 
Lord in this conection.’ (Orson F, Whitney: Gospel Themes, 
9.» 1433) 

The same author elsewhere explains ‘“‘why men are not 
alike in magnitude.”’ 


“Some souls, than others, have more summits climbed, 
More light absorbed, more moral might evolved. 
Dowered are they with wealth from earlier spheres; 
Hence wiser, worthier, than those they lead.’’ 

a Seok 


“For God, through all, remembers Abraham, 
Ordained of old His lineal house to be.”’ 
(Elias; pp ower) 


“Every man who has a calling to minister to the in- 
habitants of the world was ordained to that very purpose in the 
Grand Council of heaven before the world was.”’ ( Joseph Smith, 
GOH. Vol. 6:364:) 

“And this is the manner after which they were ordained: 
being called and prepared from the foundation of the world, 
according to the foreknowledge of God, on account of their ex- 
ceeding faith and good works; in the first place being left to 
choose good and evil; therefore they having chosen good, and 
exercising exceeding great faith, are called with a holy calling.” 
(Alma 13237) 


“Now the Lord had shown unto me, Abraham, the intel- 
ligences that were organized before the world was; and among all 
these were many of the noble and great ones; 

“And God saw- these souls that they were good, and he 
stood in the midst of them, and he said: These I will make 
my rulers; for he stood among those that were spirits, and he 
saw that they were good; and he said unto me: Abraham, thou 
art one of them; thou wast chosen before thou was born.” 


(Abrabanwe. 22 25m) 

“At the first organization in heaven we were all present, 
and saw the Savior chosen and appointed and the plan of salva- 
tion made, and we seacuoned it.”’ (Joseph Smith, Compend- 
ium, p. 288. ) 

In that “‘Council of the Gods’’ Jehovah was chosen to be 
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the Savior. He is represented as making at that time the follow- 
ing request: 


“Give me to lead to this lorn world, 
/ When wandered from the fold, 
Twelve legions of the noble ones 
That now thy face behold; 
Tried souls, ’mid untried spirits found, 
That captained these may be, 
And crowned the dispensations all 
With powers of Deity.” 


And God granted the request, thus: 


“After and ere thy going down, 

An army shall descend— 

The host of God, and house of him 

Whom I have named my friend. 

Through him, upon Idumea, 

Shall come, all life to leaven, 

The guileless ones, the sovereign sons, 
Throned on the heights of heaven.” 

(Elias, Canto III, Part I.) 


“Here, then, is given the reason, the main reason, why 
Abraham was chosen; the time also, when the divine choice 
was made. He was chosen before he was born, and it was 
because of his nobility and greatness—manifested, of course, 
by obedience, the only principle upon which blessings can come 
toLanyones *) *  * 

“All who kept their first estate were added upon; but not 
all alike. The rewards were not the same in every case, though 
they were undoubtedly just and appropriate. Some of these 
‘intelligences’ were more deserving than others; some nobler 
and greater than others; and because of their superior merit and 
larger capacity, they were made ‘rulers’ over the rest. And Abra- 
ham, ‘thou art one of them; thou wast chosen before thou wast 
born’—chosen to bear the Priesthood, the divine right to rule, 
and to stand at the head of a dispensation, ministering in holy 
things for the salvation of mankind. * * * Abraham was 
not the only priest called and prepared in that manner. ‘There 
were ‘many of the noble and great ones.’ Israel was ‘a kingdom 
of priests,’ ‘a holy nation,’ and as such must have been called and 
prepared even as was Abraham.’’ (Whitney: Gospel Themes, 
pp. 144, 145, 147.) 
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Said the Prophet, ‘I suppose that I was ordained to this 
very office in that Grand Council.”” (C. H., Vol. 6:364.) 

“The Prophet Joseph Smith, and my father, Hyrum Smith, 
Brigham Young, John Taylor, Wilford Woodruff, and other 
choice spirits who were reserved to come forth in the fulness of 
times to take part in laying the foundations of the great Latter- 
day work, including the building of the temples and the per- 
formance of ordinances therein for the redemption of the dead, 
were also in the spirit world. I observed that they were also 
among the noble and great ones who were chosen in the beginning 
to be rulers in the Church of God. Even before they were born, 
they, with many others, received their first lessons in the world 
of spirits, and were prepared to come forth in the due time of the 
Lord to labor in his vineyard for the salvation of the souls of 
men.’ (Joseph F. Smith: Gospel Doctrine, p. 601.) 

“Now, my brethren and sisters, I would like you to under- 
stand that long before we were born into this earth we were 
tested and tried in our pre-existence. * * * ‘There was a 
group of tested, tried and proven souls before they were born 
into the world, and the Lord provided a lineage for them. That 
lineage is the House of Israel, the lineage of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob and their posterity. Through this lineage were to come the 
true and tried souls that had demonstrated their righteousness 
in the spirit world before they came here. We came through 
that lineage. Our particular branch ts the House of Joseph 
through his son Ephraim. That is the group from whence 
shall come the majority of the candidates for Celestial Glory. 
That is why we are doing the work for our ancestors and not 
for others.”’ (Melvin J. Ballard: Discourse, Sept. 22, 1922, 
(a -JAI 5) 

The Descent of the Birthright. “‘An Evangelist is 
a Patriarch, even the oldest man of the blood of Joseph or of 
the seed of Abraham. Wherever the Church of Christ is estab- 
lished in the earth, there should be a Patriarch for the benefit 
of the posterity of the Saints, as it was with Jacob in giving 
his patriarchal blessing unto his sons.’ (Joseph Smith: C. H., 
Voli 3.pe38l) 

“It 1s the duty of the Twelve, in all large branches of the 
church, to ordain evangelical ministers, as they shall be designated 
unto them by revelation. 
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“The order of this Priesthood was confirmed to be handed 
down from father to son, and rightly belongs to the literal 
descendants of the chosen seed, to whom the promises were made. 
This order was instituted in the days of Adam and came down 
by lineage in the following manner:— 

“From Adam to Seth, who was ordained by Adam at the 
age of 69 years, and was blessed by him three years previous to 
his (Adam’s) death, and received the promise of God by his 
father, that his posterity should be chosen of the Lord, and that 
they should be preserved unto the end of the earth, 

“Because he (Seth) was a perfect man. * * * 

“Three years previous to the death of Adam, he called Seth, 
Enos, Cainan, Mahalaleel, Jared, Enoch, and Methuselah, who 
were all High Priests, with the residue of his posterity who 
were righteous, into the valley of Adam-ondi-Ahman, and there 
bestowed upon them his last blessing. * * * 

“And the Lord administered comfort unto Adam, and said 
unto him, I have set thee to be at the head—a multitude of 
nations shall come of thee, and thou art a prince over them for- 
ever, = (Doc and Cov., Sec. 107339-43, 53,555.) 

Enoch to Shem. ‘Enoch was 25 years old when he was 
ordained under the hand of Adam. * * * Methuselah 
was 100 years old when he was ordained under the hand of 
Adam. * * * Noah was 10 yeats old when he was or- 
dained under the hand of Methuselah.’ (Ibid. 107:48, 50, 52.) 

“Methuselah, the son of Enoch, was not taken, that the 
covenants of the Lord might be fulfilled, which he made with 
Enoch; for he truly covenanted with Enoch that Noah should 
be of the fruit of his loins. 

“And it came to pass that Methuselah prophesied that from 
his loins should spring all the kingdoms of the earth (through 
INGElo ye Se 

“And Noah was four hundred and fifty years old, and he 
begat Japheth; and forty-two years afterward he begat Shem of 
her who was the mother of Japheth, and when he was five 
hundred years old he begat Ham. 

“And Noah and his sons hearkened unto the Lord, and 
gave heed, and they were called the sons of God. * * * 

“Noah was a just man, and perfect in his generation, and 
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he walked with God, as did also his three sons, Shem, Ham, 
and -Japheth’ » (CMosess VILE 2,3, 12, 135-27.) 

Shem to Abraham. ‘J (Abraham) sought for the bless- 
ings of the fathers, and the right whereunto I should be or- 
dained to administer the same; having been myself a follower 
of righteousness) * * * J became a rightful heir, a High 
Priest, holding the right belonging to the fathers, 


“Tt was conferred on me from the fathers; it came down 
from the fathers, from the beginning of time, yea, even from the 
beginning, or before the foundations of the earth to the present 
time, even the right of the first-born, on the first man, who is 
Adam, our first father, through the fathers unto me. 

“I sought for mine appointment unto the Priesthood ac- 


cording to the appointment of God unto the fathers concerning 
the seed.”’ (Abraham 1:2-4.) 


Abraham to Jacob. Isaac was the chosen son of Abraham, 
unto whom the blessings were continued. “‘And the Lord 
appeared unto him, and said, * * * I will perform the 
oath which I sware unto Abraham thy father; And I will make 
thy seed to multiply as the stars of heaven * * * and in 
thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed.’’ (Gen. 
26:3, 4.) 

From Isaac the birthright descended to Jacob. 

“And Jacob said, Sell me this day thy birthright. 

“And Esau said, Behold, I am at the point to die; and 
what profit shall this birthright do to me? 

“And Jacob said, Swear to me this day; and he swore unto 
saCODy, UW Fe EF 

“  * *  * thus Esau despised his birthright.’’ (Gen. 
25:31-34.) 

Jacob to Joseph and Ephraim. ‘‘Now the sons of Reuben 
the firstborn of Israel, (for he was the firstborn; but * * * 
his birthright was given unto the sons of Joseph the son of 
Israel: and the genealogy is not to be reckoned after the birth- 
right. 


“For Judah prevailed above his brethren, and of him came 
the chief ruler; but the birthright was Joseph’s. (I Chron. 
De leade) 

“And Jacob said unto Joseph, * * * And now thy 
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two sons, Ephraim and Manasseh * * * are mine; as 
Reuben and Simeon, they shall be mine. 

“And Joseph took them both, Ephraim in his right hand to- 
ward Israel’s left hand, and Manasseh in his left hand toward 
Israel’s right hand, and brought them near unto him. 

“And Israel stretched out his right hand, and laid it upon 
Ephraim’s head, who was the younger, and his left hand upon 
Manasseh’s head, guiding his hand wittingly; for Manasseh was 
the firstborn. 4*) A= * 

“And Joseph said unto his father, Not so, my father; for 
this is the firstborn; put thy right hand upon his head. 

“And his father refused, and said, I know it, my son, I 
know it; he also shall become a people, and he also shall be great: 
but truly his younger brother shall be greater than he, and his 
sees shall become a multitude of nation. * * * 

“And he blessed them that day -* * * and he set 
Ephraim before Manasseh.’”’ (Gen. 48:3-5, 13-14, 18-20.) 

“For I am a father to Israel, and Ephraim is my first- 
born.’”” -@er. 34:9.) 

Our Share in the Birthright. “It is the House of 
Israel we are after; * * ™* and it is the very lad on whom 
Father Jacob laid his hands, that will save the House of Israel. 
The Book of Mormon came to Ephraim, for Joseph Smith 
was a pure Ephraimite.’’ (Brigham Young, Discourses, p. 
493.) 

“We are now gathering the children of Abraham who have 
come through the loins of Joseph and his sons, more especially 
through Ephraim, whose children are mixed among all the na- 
tion of the earth, * * * JI see a congregation of them 
before me today.’ (Ibid., p. 670.) 

“Tt is Ephraim that I have been searching for all the days 
of my preaching, and that is the blood which ran in my veins 
when I embraced the gospel. If there are any of the other tribes 
mixed with the Gentiles we are also searching for them.” (Ibid., 
Journal of Discourses, 2:268-9.) 

“Abraham received promises concerning his seed, and of the 
fruit of his loins,—from whose loins ye are, namely, my 
servant Joseph,—which were to continue so long as they were 
in the world; and as touching Abraham and his seed, out of the 
world they should continue. * * * This promise is yours, 
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also, because ye are of Abraham, and the promise was made to 
Abraham. (Docs andi@ov., Secs 132-3107 31") 

“Verily, thus saith the Lord unto you my servants * * 
* with whom the Priesthood hath continued through the 
lineage of your fathers. 

“For ye are lawful heirs, according to the flesh. 

“Therefore your life and the Priesthood hath remained and 
must needs remain through you and your lineage, until the 
restoration of all things spoken by the mouths of holy prophets 
since the world began. 

“Therefore, blessed are ye if you continue in my good- 
ness, a light unto the Gentiles, and through this Priesthood, a 
savior unto my people Israel.’’ (Doc. and Cov., Sec. 86:1, 
8-11.) 

Evidence from Patriarchal Blessings. The first Patriarch 
of the Church, Joseph Smith, Sr., blessed his elder son, Hyrum 
Smith, with the blessing of Joseph, i. e., the birthright, Dec. 
97 1834: 

“Hyrum, thou art my oldest son whom the Lord has 
spared unto me. * * * IT now ask my heavenly Father in 
the name of Jesus Christ to bless thee with the same blessings 
with which Jacob blessed his son Joseph, for thou art his true 
descendant, and thy posterity shall be numbered with the house 
of Ephraim, and with them thou shalt stand up to crown the 
tribes of Israel, when they come shouting to Zion.” 

The following are excerpts from various blessings given 
te members of the Church, showing the application of these 
birthright privileges to individuals therein: 

a. Why and When Chosen. ‘Thou wast proven through 
thy fidelity in thy first estate, chosen and elected to come forth 
in the dispensation of the fulness of times, and through the 
covenant you became a legal heir to the kingdom of God, with 
all its blessings and gifts. Thou art one of them who hast 
successfully kept thy first estate, for while thou wast in the 
spirit world thou wast faithful and true. For this, thy faithful- 
ness thou wast permitted to come to the earth and be born 
of noble parents. Thou art a noble spirit, sent to 
this earth through honorable parents to do a mighty 
work. Thou art one of the elect, and by thy own 
choice hast taken a body in the last dispensation. Thou hast 
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been called and chosen of the Lord before the foundation of the 
Earth to come forth at this time to assist in bringing forth a 
righteous branch unto the house of Israel, for thou art the elect 
of God. Being born in the everlasting covenant, you became 
a legal heir to the Priesthood and the kingdom of God.” 

b. Our Lineage. 1. Blessing given to a male. ‘“Thou 
art of a noble family. The blood of Israel runs through 
the veins of your body. Through thy birthright, I 
pronounce thee a literal descendant of the royal lineage of 
Ephraim, a very choice seed in his day. This is a son 
of Joseph who was sold into Egypt, and he received 
his blessings at the hands of his grandfather Jacob. Thou art 
entitled to the blessings of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Through 
thy lineage through Ephraim, that blood has come down to thee, 
and permeates thy whole system, and so strongly are you im- 
pregnated with that blood, a stranger you will not follow. I 
bless you that in course of time you may be able to receive the 
Holy Priesthood, which thou has been heir unto through thy 
faithfulness. Thy companion shall be of the chosen seed of 
Israel, and thou shalt never be without a representative upon the 
earth.” 

2. Blessing to a Female. ‘Thou hast descended through 
honorable parentage. Thy lineage can be traced through the 
prophets of old, and through the House of Israel, and through 
the obedience of thy progenitors and thy royal heritage thou 
are entitled to the blessings of the House of Israel. Thou also 
art of the royal blood through the ages, and hast been kept for 
thy mission upon the earth until a day of righteousness came. 
Thou art a daughter of Abraham, of the royal house of Jacob, 
a lawful heir and literal descendant of Joseph through the loins 
of Ephraim, and blessed art thou, dear sister, because of thy 
lineage. Thou art entitled to all the blessings of thy father’s 
house. Thou hast a right to a fulness of the Priesthood with thy 
companion, and a kingdom on the earth, forever. Thou art of 
the same lineage as thy husband, therefore the blessings are 
yours. for you are an heir according to promise. “Thy posterity 
shall honor thy name; and out of thy glorious lineage through 
Ephraim mighty men shall come.” 

c. The Mission of That Lineage. ‘‘Through thy faith- 
fulness shalt thou be robed in the robes of the Holy Priesthood, 
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and be endowed in the House of the Lord, there to assist in the 
glorious work of the redemption. For thou shalt labor in holy 
temples, not only for the living, but for the departed, and thou 
shalt be numbered among the saviors on Mount Zion. “Thou 
shalt become mighty and strong in assisting in crokvning the 
tribes of Israel when they are gathered in from their long dis- 
persion. Thou shalt see the return of the tribes from the north 
and assist in blessing them with the blessings and endowments 
that are promised unto them under the hands of Ephraim in the 
temples.” 


OUTLINE 


I. The Purpose of the Birthright. 
a. Leaders chosen to be rulers in the earth. 
1. When chosen. 
2. Where chosen. 
b. Their mission. 
c. The power given them. 
Il, The Descent of That Birthright. 
a. These leaders born through a chosen lineage. 
The birthright descended from 
1. Adam to Seth. 
2. Seth to Enoch. 
. Enoch to Noah. 
. Noah to Shem. 
Shem to Abraham. 
Abraham to Isaac. 
Isaac to Jacob. 
. Jacob to Joseph. 
Joseph to Ephraim. 
10. Ephraim to his children, the Latter-day Saints who are 
of the House of Israel. 
b. This descent was determined 
1. By worthiness. 
2. By birth. 
III. Our Share in That Birthright. 
a. Latter-day Saints have inherited the blessings of the birth- 
right, for 
1. They are of the seed of Abraham. 
2. They are children of Israel. 
3. They are the lineage of Joseph through Ephraim. 
b. pes: of this. 
. Lineage of the Prophet Joseph Smith. 
. Lineage of the Patriarch Hyrum Smith. 
. Lineage of President Brigham Young. 
. Lineage of early-day elders in the Church. 
. Lineage of individual members, 
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c. Mission of that Lineage. 

To bear the Priesthood. 

To labor in holy temples. 

To assist in redeeming the dead. 

To bless with the promised endowments the returning 
tribes of Israel. 


BWNe 


SUMMARY 


1. Certain spirits were selected by God the Father, to be leaders 
among His children. 

In the spirit world before the foundation of the world was laid; 

To be captains and tried souls among the more untried spirits; 

Because of their obedience and faithfulness; 

To minister in holy things for the salvation of mankind; 

To bear the Holy Priesthood—the divine power to officiate 

for God. 

2. These privileges were conferred upon Adam and passed to a portion 
only of his descendants, 

a. Because of their greater worthiness; 

b. To only the faithful children of the faithful fathers; 

c. The line of descent being from Adam to Abraham, and from 
him to Ephraim; 

d. Therefore, the descendants of Joseph and Ephraim, if they 
continue faithful, have a “‘legal tight’’ and are “‘lawful heirs’’ 
to the Holy Priesthood because of that lineage. 

3. Latter-day Saints are mostly of that chosen lineage, and as such 
Are entitled to the Priesthood; 

Are to assist in gathering scattered Israel; 

Are to receive blessings in the temples; 

Are to work therein for both the living and the dead; 

Are to bless the tribes returning from their lost condition; 
Are to raise up a righteous posterity. 


et hao nt 


Se Ca a 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. If God is no respecter of persons, why has He given some of 
His children greater privileges than others? 

2. Upon what law are all blessing received? 

3. When did the choosing of these spirits take place? 

4. Have any then chosen since forfeited their rights? 

5. Trace the birthright from Adam to Ephraim. Why did it 
take this particular course? 

6. Which seemed the determining factor, order of birth or merit? 

7. What evidence is there to prove we are literal descendants of 


Ephraim? 
8. What mission must those of that lineage perform?  (Sce 


Lesson 4.) 
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LESSON 4 


OUR GREATEST RESPONSIBILITY 


There are many duties before us in life, claiming our atten- 
tion and efforts. It is often puzzling to know which are of most 
importance. Says the Prophet, “The greatest responsibility in 
this world that God has laid upon us is to seek after our dead.”’ 
(Times and Seasons, Vol. 6:616.) 


PROBLEM.—wWhy is this responsibility classed as greater 
than any others? 


References.—Need for Learning our Duties. ‘He that 
sent his Only Begotten Son into the world to accomplish the 
mission which he did, also sent * * * every man and 
woman in the world to accomplish a mission, and that mission 
cannot be accomplished by neglect; nor by indifference; nor 
can it be accomplished in ignorance. We must learn our duty; 
learn the requirements that the Lord has made at our hands, and 
understand the responsibilities that he has placed upon us.” 
(Joseph F. Smith: Gospel Doctrine, p. 313.) 


1. Duty to Ourself. “‘And thus the work required of us 
by the Lord is an individual work, it devolves upon each in- 
dividtial alike. No man can be saved in the kingdom of God 
insin. * * * ‘To walk safely and steadfastly without lean- 
ing upon the arm of flesh is the individual duty of every Lat- 
ter-day Saint. Such a duty becomes a responsibility which 
men owe to. themselves and to their God. * * * One of 
the main purposes of our existence is that we might conform to 
the image of him who sojourned in the flesh without blemish-— 
immaculate, pure, and spotless!’’ (Ibid., p. 314, 317, 338.) 


2. Duty to Our Family. ‘Marriage is the preserver of the 
human race. Without it the purposes of God would be frus 
trated. * * * The man and woman who engage in this or- 
dinance of matrimony are engaging in something that is of such 
far-reaching character, and is of such vast importance, that there- 
by hangs life and death, and eternal increase. “Thereupon de- 
pends eternal happiness, or eternal misery. * * * An- 
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other great and important duty devolving upon this people is 
to teach their children, from their cradle until they become men 
ane cee every principle of the gospel.’ (Ibid., pp. 342, 
365. 

“How would I feel to enter into the kingdom of God— 
(if such a thing were possible) and see one of my children out- 
side? * * * Do you think I shall be exalted in the king- 
_dom of my God with this stain and blot upon my soul? I tell 
you, No! No man can get there until he atones for such a 
crime as this—for it is a crime in the sight of God and man 
for a father to carelessly or willfully neglect his children.” 
(bid., p. 354.) 

“Let me not only appeal to you to be greatly interested in 
working out the salvation of your dead, but be also intensely 
interested, be deeply concerned in the salvation of the living. 
What mortification, what humiliation would it be for me to 
stand before my redeemed dead, for whom I have labored in the 
temples, and have them say to me, ‘What of your sons or your 
daughters, your grandsons or granddaughters, those born under 
the covenants, born in the most glorious dispensation of the 
fulness of times, yet were so foolish as to lose their right to 
the enjoyment of Celestial Glory?’’’ (Melvin J. Ballard, 
Piscourse, sept. 22, 1922, p, 42.) 

3. Duty of Cur Fellow-Men in the World. ‘‘Behold, the 
world is ripening in iniquity, and it must needs be that the 
children of men are stirred up unto repentance, both the Gen- 
tiles and also the house of Israel.’’ (Doc. and Cov., Sec. 18:6.) 

“And the voice of warning shall be unto all people, by the 
mouths of my disciples, whom I have chosen in these last days.” 
(1>4-) 

“That the fulness of my gospel might be proclaimed by 
the weak and the simple unto the ends of the world, and before 
kings and rulers.” (1:23.) 

“The thing which will be of most worth unto you will 
be to declare repentance unto this people, that you may bring 
souls unto me, that you may rest with them in the kingdom 
Of my Pather. ~~ (15:6.) 

“Remember the worth of souls is great in the sight of 
Gx 

“‘And how great is his joy in the soul that repenteth. 
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‘Wherefore, you are called to cry repentance unto this 
people; 

“And if it so be that you should labor all your days in 
crying repentance unto this people, and bring, save it be one 
soul unto me, how great shall be your joy with him in the 
kingdom of my Father? 

“And now, if your joy will be great with one soul that 
you have brought unto me in the kingdom of my Father, how 
great will be your joy if you should bring many souls unto 
mei mn Woceand Cov. sOccaml oe Opmel eins) 

4. Our Duty to Our Progenitors. We covenanted to do 
certain things before we came into mortality and we are under 
obligation to do those things. 

“Now, what is our duty? We have duties in regard to 
our ancestors. [he burden is placed on us. The fathers, with- 
out us, cannot be made perfect. Let us go forward and do our 
duty in this respect. Let us hunt up, as far as we can, the gen- 
ealogy of our progenitors.”’ (Charles W. Penrose: Sermon, 
SOot WA, IDI.) 

“When the ordinances are carried out in the temples that 
will be erected, men will be sealed to their fathers, and those 
who have slept, clear up to Father Adam. This will have to 
be done, because of the chain of Priesthood being broken upon 
the earthh * * * The Priesthood has been restored again, 
and by its authority ‘we shall be connected with our fathers, by 
the ordinance of sealing, until we form a perfect chain from 
Father Adam down to the closing up scene.’’ (Brigham Young, 
Discourses, p. 613.) 


“It is the work that has to be performed by the seed of 
Abraham, the chosen seed, the royal seed, the blessed of the 
Lord, those the Lord made covenants with.’ (Ibid., p. 618.) 

Which Duty ts of Greatest Importance? Exaltation in the 
Celestial Kingdom is our aim and object. To enter there we 
must have fully discharged every one of these duties, looking 
to the salvation of ourselves individually, of our families, of 
mankind in general, and of the millions who have passed beyond. 
Is any one of these duties of greater import than the others? 

“We have a work to do just as important in its sphere as 
the Savior’s work was in its sphere. Our fathers cannot be 
made perfect without us; we cannot be made perfect withcut 
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them. They have done their work and now sleep. We are 
now called upon to do ours; which is to be the greatest work 
man ever performed on the earth. Millions of our fellow- 
creatures who have lived upon the earth and died without a 
knowledge of the Gospel must be officiated for in order that 
they may inherit eternal life.’ ( Ibid., p. 623.) 

“We will not finish our ;work until we have saved our- 
selves, and then not until we have saved all depending on us; 
for we are to become saviors upon Mount Zion, as well as 
Christy oe >. 

“The Prophet Joseph Smith has said that this is one of the 
most important duties that devolves upon the Latter-day Saints. 
And why? Because this is the dispensation of the fulness of 
times, which will usher in the millennial reign, and in which all 
things spoken of by the mouths of the holy prophets, since the 
world began, must be fulfilled, and all things united, both 
which are in heaven and in the earth. We have that work to 
do.”’ (Joseph F. Smith: Gospel Doctrine, pp. 556-557.) 

“Do we as Latter-day Saints fully realize the importance 
of the mighty responsibility placed upon us in relation to the 
salvation of the world? We are doing a great deal in the attempt 
to convert and save a perverse and wicked generation; we are 
sending out hundreds of missionaries into all parts of the earth, 
and are spending hundreds of thousands of dollars annually in 
this very necessary labor, with results that are not so very 
startling. We are spending hundreds of thousands of dollars 
in the building of meeting houses, church schools and other 
buildings, and in the education of the youth of Israel * * * 
and in every way diligently striving to improve our own people, 
and disseminate knowledge that will convert the world to the 
gospel; but what are we doing for the salvation of our dead? 
Many there are, it is true, who comprehend this great work, and 
are faithfully discharging their duties in the temples of the 
Lord, but of others this cannot be said. * * * It matters 
not what else we have been called to do, or what position we 
may occupy, or how faithfully in other ways we have labored 
in the Church, none are exempt from this great obligation. It 
is required of the apostle as well as of the humblest elder. Place 
or distinction, or long service in the Church, in the mission field, 
the Stake of Zion, or where or how else it may have been, will 
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not entitle one to disregard the salvation of one’s dead. Some 
may feel that if they pay their tithing, attend their regular meet- 
ings and other duties, give of their substance to the poor, per- 
chance spend one or two or more years preaching in the world, 
that they are absolved from further duty. But the greatest and 
grandest duty of all is to labor for the dead. We may and 
should do all these other things, for which reward will be 
given, but if we neglect the weightier privilege and command- 
ment, notwithstanding all other good works, we shall find 
ourselves under severe condemnation. * * * 

“The Prophet says: “Those Saints who neglect it, in behalf 
of their deceased relatives, do it at the peril of their own sal- 
vation.’ 

“The reason our own salvation stands in jeopordy is be- 
cause it is necessary that the parents and children not only 
receive the ordinance of baptism, but they must be joined to- 
gether from generation to generation. * * * 

“Our salvation cannot be accomplished unless the fathers 
and the children are joined together, bound, sealed in perfect 
family order. Husbands must be united by authority to their 
wives; children to their parents, until there is a one grand family 
composed of all the faithful from the beginning to the end of 
time, with Adam, our progenitor standing in his calling as the 
father of us all.” 


* * * “Ts not this the greatest, most glorious duty in 


the world? How terrible would be the consequences should we 
fail! The earth ‘would be smitten with a curse, and utterly 
wasted. The work of all the generations would be lost, the 
dead as well as the living would be denied salvation. Anarchy, 
confusion, even chaos, would reign supreme: for this salvation 
must come by our endeavors, and we cannot fail.’’ (Joseph 
Fielding Smith, Handbook, pp. 24-28.) 

“Any man who neglects the redemption of his dead that he 
has the power to officiate for here, will have sorrow when he 
gets to the other side of the veil; if you have entered into these 
temples and redeemed your progenitors by the ordinances of the 
house of God you will hold the keys of their redemption from 
eternity to eternity.”’ (Wilford Woodruff, Deseret News Weekly, 
Sept. 17, 1898.) 

“The Saints have not too much time to save and redeem 
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their dead and gather together their living relatives, that they 
may be saved also, before the earth will be smitten, and the 
consumption decreed falls upon the world * * * and if 
the whole church should go to with all their might to save their 
dead, seal their posterity, and gather their living friends, and 
spend none of their time in behalf of the world, they would 
hardly get through before night would come, when no man 
Can WiOrkeune sess 

“The question is frequently asked, ‘Can we not be saved 
without going through with all these ordinances, etc.?’ I would 
answer, No, not the fulness of salvation. Jesus said, ‘There ate 
many mansions in my Father’s house, and I will go and prepare a 
place for you.’ House here named should have been translated 
kingdom; and any person who is exalted to the highest mansion 
has to abide a celestial law, and the {whole law too.’ (Joseph 
Smith; C. H., Vol. 6:183, 184.) 

“What do you suppose the fathers would say if they could 
speak from the dead? Would they not say, “We have lain here 
thousands of years, here in this prison house, waiting for this 
dispensation to come? Here we are, bound and fettered, in the 
association of those who are filthy?” * * * Why, if they 
had the power the very thunders of heaven would be in our 
ears, if we could but realize the importance of the work we are 
engaged in. All the angels in heaven are looking at this little 
handful of people, and stimulating them to the salvation of the 
human family. So also are the devils in hell looking at this 
people, too, and trying to overthrow us, and people are still 
shaking hands with the servants of the Devil, instead of sancti- 
fying themselves and calling upon the Lord and doing the work 
which he has commanded us and put into our hands to do. 
When I think upon this subject, I want the tongues of seven 
thunders to wake up the people. * * * 

“We are trying to save the living and the dead. The living 
have their choice, the dead have not (1. e., in this world.) 
Millions of them died without the Gospel, without the Priest- 
hood, and without the opportunities that we enjoy. We shall 
go forth in the name of Israel’s God and attend to the ordin- 
ances for them * * * and we will bring them up, and 
form the chain entire, back to Adam.’ (Brigham Young, 
Discourses, pp. 618, 619.) 
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OUTLINE 


I. Outstanding Responsibilities of Life. 

a. To live pure lives as individuals. 

b. To marry and rear a righteous posterity. 

c. To bring souls to God. 

d. To redeem our progenitors. 

II. Which is the Greatest Responstbility? 

a. Our first duty to sanctify our own lives. 

b. So doing enables us to labor for others, living and dead. 

c. Our work resembles the work of the Savior to the extent 
that we seek to save souls. 

d. Temple work seeks the salvation of all mankind. 

e. Therefore, it is “‘the greatest work man ever performed 
upon the earth.” 

f. All duties essential to entrance into the Celestial Kingdom. 

g. All other duties prepare for and lead up to the sealing 
ordinances, the crowning achievement in the plan of sal- 
vation. 

III. “Be Ye Therefore Perfect.’ 

a. Being made perfect equivalent to a fulness of salvation, or 
entrance into the highest degree of the Celestial Kingdom. 

b. Conditioned upon obedience to the “‘whole law.’ 


c. Without the sealing ordinances, completing the chain of 
Priesthood back to Adam, neither we nor our fathers can 
be made perfect. 

d. Neglect to discharge our whole responsibility imperils our 
own exaltation or perfection. 

e. Failure would undo the work of all past generations. 

f. God’s promises to the fathers would be unfulfilled. 

IV. Exact Nature of Our Responsibility. 

a. First do our own work in the temples. 

b. Complete the work for our own family. 

c. Trace back the line of our male progenitors, and complete 
the work for each family group in that line, that the chain 
of Priesthood may be made complete. 

d. Seek out the family groups of “‘all our progenitors,’’ and 
do the work of all whose work has not been already com- 
pleted by their descendants in the male line, i. e., those 
having the birthright privilege, or right of heirship. 


SUMMARY 


Our greatest responsibility then, as individuals, is to seek out and 
save our own. While the greatest responsibility of the Church as an 
organization, is to carry the Gospel to the nations, the paramount ob- 
ligation of individual members is to complete all the saving ordinances 
up to and including the seals of the Holy Priesthood for, first, our- 
selves; then for our immediate family; then for our father’s family; 
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then for the families of his fathers in the patriarchal line; then for the 
families of all our progenitors whose work remains unfinished. We 
cannot receive exaltation in the highest degree of the Celestial Kingdom 
while the work remains unfinished for any of our fathers. If those 
having the prior right, the birthright, negiect their privilege, it is our 
duty to go forth and do the part left undone, and complete the chain 
of generations back to Adam. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Show that all other duties are but stepping stones to the 
culminating sealing ordinances. 

2. Apply the following to our responsibility in genealogy and 
temple work: 

“What would it profit me to go out into the world and win 
strangers to the fold of God and lose my own children? Oh! God, 
let me not lose my own. Father, do not permit me to lose interest 
in my own, in trying to save others. * * * Life everlasting 
should begin at home. * * ‘Then, when I have accomplished the 
work I should do in my own home circle, let me extend my power 
for good abroad just as far as I can.” (Joseph F. Smith ,Gospel 
Doctrine, p. 583.) 


3. When, and only when, is our responsibility for one of our 
dead progenitors fulfilled? 

4. What are the conditions upon which any of us may retain 
the privilege of the birthright in relation to our dead? (See Lesson 3.) 

5. In seeking after our dead, why is it imperative that we 
obtain the complete family groups of our progenitors? 


LESSON 5 


REWARDS OF RESEARCH 


Though research may at times prove tedious and disap- 
pointing, it holds out the highest compensations. “‘Eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, neither have it entered into the heart of 
man, the things which God hath prepared for them that love 
him. But God hath xevealed them unto us by his Spirit: for 
the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of God.”’ 
(Gore 22 9-105) 

PROBLEM.—What are the promised rewards to the faith- 
ful researcher? 

References.—1. The Joy of Ancestry Hunting. ‘‘It is doubt- 
ful if the whole range of hobbies can produce anything half 
so fascinating as the hunt for one’s ancestry. This combines 
the charm and excitement of every other pastime. What sports- 
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man ever bagged such royal game as a line of his own fore- 
bears? * * * ‘Jf any proof be needed of the fascination 
of this pursuit, behold the thousands who are taking it up! The 
nooks and crannies of civilization are their hunting-grounds— 
any corner where man has left a documentary trace of himself. 
* * * The ancestry-hunter revives the memories of the 
dead, and benefits the world with an honorable contribution to 
the science of history * * * a genuine historical work 
of ever-increasing value, which hands down his name to an 
appreciative posterity. * * * 

“Genealogy has its griefs as well as its joys—some disap- 
pointments among many triumphs. But so it is with life and 
with everything worth while. * * ™* In genealogical re- 
search it is the part played by skill and by the unknown 
quantities which gives to it all the fascination, with none of the 
risks and evils, of a great game of skill and chance. 

“Another pleasure is the sensation of original discovery. 
Would you experience the feelings of a Columbus? Then set 
forth to explore the unsailed seas and hidden continents of your 
oiwn or some other person’s ancestry! If your own happens 
to be virgin territory you are one of fortune’s favorites, with 
the ripest joys of life just before you. Nor is it any question 
of great achievements or high social position enjoyed by an 
ancestor. The truth is that all ancestors are remarkable persons. 
In the first place they are our ancestors, and in the second place 
it is a noteworthy fact, as mysterious as delightful, that every 
homely feature about them wears a wondrous glamour and 
dignity. Their homesteads, their property, their church af- 
filiations, their signatures, any little act of barter or sale,—all 
these items create an absorbing interest as they stand recorded in 
old archives.’”’ (Frank Allaben: Concerning Genealogies, pp. 
Oe LA Vae ion 

2. The Joy of Service. ‘‘Let us hunt up, as far as we can, 
the genealogy of our progenitors. This is a splendid work, a 
glorious work. * * * How glorious will be the day when 
we meet with our friends who have departed and they cluster 
around us, when we depart from the flesh and enter into the 
spirit world, and they thank us for the good work we have 
done towards their redemption.’ (Chas. W. Penrose, Sermon, 
Septi122,. 1912) 
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“We that are here are enjoying a privilege that we have 
no knowledge of any other people enjoying since the days of 
Adam * * * we enjoy the privilege of administering for 
our fathers and mothers, our grandfathers and grandmothers, for 
those who have slept without the Gospel. * * * Then in 
the spirit world they will say, ‘Do you not see somebody at 
work for you? The Lord remembers you and has revealed to 
his servants on the earth, what to do for you.’’ (Brigham 
Young, Discourses, pp. 602, 603, 628.) 

3. The Promised Reward: The Riches of Eternity. ‘‘Then 
go on and build temples of the Lord, that you may receive 
the endowments in store for you, and possess the keys of the 
eternal Priesthood, that you may receive every word, sign, and 
token, and be made acquainted with the laws of angels, and 
of the kingdom of our Father and our God, and know how to 
pass from one degree to another, and enter fully into the joy 
of your Lord. (Ibid., p. 606.) 

“For if you will that I give unto you a place in the 
celestial world, you must prepare yourselves by doing the chings 
which I have commanded you and required of you. * * 

“That you may come up to the crown prepared for you, 
and be made ruler over many kingdoms, saith the Lord God, 
the Holy One of Zion. 

“Verily, verily I say unto you, ye are little children, and 
ye have not as yet understood how great blessings the Father 
hath in his hands and prepared for you; 

“And ye cannot bear all things now, nevertheless, be of 
good cheer, and I will lead you along: the kingdom is yours and 
the blessings thereof are yours; and the riches of eternity are 
yours. And he who receiveth all things with thankfulness shall 
be made glorious; and the things of this earth shall be added 
unto him, even an hundred fold, yea, more. * * * 

“And he that is a faithful and wise steward shall inherit 
all things,”’ — (Doc. and Cov., Sec. 78:7, 15, 17-19, 22.) 

“Seek not for riches but for wisdom, and behold, the 
mysteries of God shall be unfolded unto you, and then shall 
ye be made rich; behold, he that hath eternal life is rich.” 
Gibide, paece Lie.75) 

“And if ye seek the riches which it is the will of the 
Father to give unto you, ye shall be the richest of all people, 
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for ye shall have the riches of eternity.’ (Ibid., Sec. 38:39.) 

4. The Celestial Glory. ‘“‘I expect, if I am faithful, with 
yourselves, that I shall see the time with yourselves that we shall 
know how to prepare to organize an earth like this—know how 
to people that earth, how to redeem it, how to sanctify it, and 
how to glorify it.” 

“The faithful will become Gods, even the sons of God.” 

“After men have got their exaltations and their crowns— 
have become Gods, even the sons of God—are made kings of 
kings and lords of lords, they have the power then of propagat- 
ing their species in spirit. Power is then given them to organize 
the elements, and then commence the organization of taber- 
nacles.”’ (Brigham Young, Discourses, pp. 149-150.) 

“Now, I wish to say to you that the only possible candi- 
dates to become what God is are those who attain Celestial 
Glory. * * * Then I wish to say to you that there are 
three degrees of glory in the Celestial Kingdom and only those 
who attain to the highest degree of Celestial Glory will Be 
candidates to become what God is, and graduate. * * 
Those who are denied endless increase cannot be what God is, 
because that, in connection with other things, makes him God. 
*  * —* What do we mean by endless or eternal increase? 
We mean that through the righteousness and faithfulness of men 
and women who keep the commandments of God they will come 
forth with Celestial bodies, fitted and prepared to enter into 
their great, high and eternal glory in the Celestial Kingdom of 
God; and unto them, through their preparation, there will come 
children, who will be spirit children. * * * 


“Unto such parentage will this glorious privilege come, 
for it is written in our scriptures that ‘the glory of God is to 
bring to pass the immortality and eternal life of man.’ So, it 
will be the glory of men and women that will make their 
glory like unto His. When the power of endless increase shall 
come to them, and their offspring, growing and multiplying 
through ages that shall come, they will be in due time, as we 
have been, provided with an earth like this, wherein they too 
may obtain earthly bodies and pass through all the experiences 
through which we have passed, and then we shall hold our re- 
lationship to them, the fulness and the completeness of which 
has not been revealed to us, but we shall stand in our relation- 
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ship to them as God, our Eternal Father, does to us, and thereby 
is this the most glorious and wonderful privilege that ever 
will come to any of the sons and daughters of God.” 

“Let us be earnest in this work. It will cast an influence 
over your whole families. It will strengthen your faith. It 
will add testimony to your faith. Surely there is peace and 
joy init. * * ™* Let us not procrastinate, but labor un- 
ceasingly for the salvation of our kindred, and if we succeed, 
oh, my brethren and sisters, if ‘we win that prize we shall be 
compensated beyond all expectations. We shall receive more 
than we have ever dreamed of joy and happiness and eternal 
gatisfaction.”’ (Melvin J. Ballard, Discourse, Sept. 22, 1922.) 


OUTLINE 


I, Joys of Ancestry Hunting. 
Research provides 
The excitement and fascination of the hunt. 
The joy of making a worth-while contribution. 
Opportunity for a high display of skill. 
. The thrill of discovery. 
The pleasure of possession. 
Insight into the interesting lives of our fathers. 
II. Joys of Service. 
To those preparing genealogies for temple work, research gives 
a. Opportunity to assist departed spirits. 
b. Means of winning their unending gratitude. 
c. Sense of enjoying one of the most blessed privileges of all 
time. 
III. Promised Reward to Us and Our Dead. 
Service for the dead will help us to 
a. Increase our faith and testimony. 
b. Understand the mysteries of God. 
c. Gain entrance into the Celestial Kingdom. 
d. Inherit all things and enjoy the riches of eternity. 
e. Organize and people worlds by the power of the Priesthood. 
ie 
g 
h 


Bagey fot ter 7 


Be made ruler over many kingdoms. 
. Have the power of endless increase. 
Become gods, even the sons of God. 


SUMMARY 


Genealogical research after our dead provides thrills and joys 
in itself, but what gives it the most fascination to us, who con- 
sider it only as a handmaid to temple work, is the realization that 
we are thereby serving our dependent dead. No work can bring us 
greater development in the things of God; no other work offers the 
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glorious reward it holds in store for the faithful. The incentives to 
perform this all-important labor are such as should appeal to every 
soul who regards his eternal welfare and progress and future-perfection. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. What part does research play in fulfiling the promises made 
to the fathers? 

2. How is seeking after our dead a part of the Mission of Elijah? 

3. What obligation to seek rests upon all who are born with 
the birthright of Ephraim? 

4. For whom is it our greatest responsibility to seek? 

5. Summarize in your own words just why we are seeking after 
our dead. 


B. WHAT WE ARE SEEKING 


LESSON 6 
INFORMATION THAT WILL IDENTIFY 


In linking up the chain of all past generations, there can 
be one place, and one place only, for each individual. In order 
to determine the exact and proper place for each, we must fully 
identify that individual. This means we must obtain suf- 
ficient facts to enable us, when we encounter the name of a 
given person, to establish, beyond doubt, his precise place in 
the pedigree of the human family. 

This done, we can link him up with his children and 
fathers. Without this full identification, the necessary work 
for him cannot be completed, and our responsibility toward him 
remains unfulfiled. 

PROBLEM.—What information is necessary to fully identify 
an individual? 

References.—‘“The importance with which Latter-day 
Saints regard their temple work in behalf of their dead naturally 
produces among this people a vital interest in the genealogical 
records of their respective families. Ordinance work in the 
temples, in behalf of an'y departed person, can be done only as 
that person may be described on the record, as to name, relation- 
ship, time and place of birth, death, etc., by which data he may be 
fully and certainly isolated and identified.’ (James E. Talmage; 
House of the Lord, p. 85.) 
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The indispensable essentials of true identification have been 
drawn up on a standard: identification and index card, which is 
in general use in our record system. A sample is shown below. 


INDEX CARD 


Name in full 

When born 

Where born 

When died 

Father 

Mother 

When married to 
Children 


Remarks 


Why Each Item ts Essential and Necessary. 

1. Need for Knowing Name. ‘‘It is through symbols and 
symbols only that we communicate with each other here upon 
the earth. A word is a collection of symbols either spoken or 
written which represents the conception or thought to be con- 
veyed. * * * When a person is dead nothing remains on 
earth but the fleeting memory of relatives and friends, a pictured 
face, a stone upon the hillside, together with the collection of 
symbols which spells out the name and date of the deceased 
person. If you were to see the name of Joseph Smith, the 
mind’s eye would photograph the picture you may have seen of 
him, or the details of his life and mission would appear on your 
memory screen. The symbols that compose the name of Brig- 
ham Young would never be confused with the remembered or 
conceived personality of any other man who ever lived, * * * 
“As a matter of fact the name given us at birth becomes our 
most intimate. possession; it is ourselves, for it symbolizes on 
the lips of our friends and associates—nay, it visualizes also 
when our name is pronounced—-cour personality to distant 
friends * * * it matters little how the name came to be 
ours—it is ours and by every law of psychological and spiritual 
force it becomes a veritable part of ourselves for good or ill. 

“The early patriarchs in the dawn of history gave names 
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to their children carefully and prayerfully. So far as we know, 
each child in the beginning had a separate name, and not until 
men began to multiply and congregate in crowded cities was 
there need for any further distinction. * * * 

“When the Israelites were crowded together in the wilder- 
ness and having a constant repetition of personal names, they 
were put to the necessity of using a second name such as the 
tribal name, or naming the father with the son, in order to dis- 
tinguish one Simon from another, or one Reuben from another. 
Think, if you can, what it would mean to have all Salt Lake, 
or all Chicago people named by separate names. There are 
only a few thousand personal names in existence today; nor 
are there enough nameg in all the languages to encompass such 
gikeat ain me 

“What is a surname? A surname is a name added io the 
original or personalname. * * * A surname, we may say, 
is the family or tribal name which we inherit from our father, 
while the Christian or proper name is the one given at birth 
(Cie Serer avis, ee 


“Among the Latter-day Saints Christian names are bestowed 
with care and ceremony. A father may take his babe on the 
eighth day and give it a father’s blessing with the name. Yet 
afterwards he must take the babe before the congregation, where 
the elders will ‘lay their hands upon them in the name of Jesus 
Christ, and bless them in His name.’ The usual custom is to 
give the Christian name at this time.’’ (Susa Young Gates: 
Surname Book, pp. vi, 64, 65, 71, 68. See this book for a 
valuable discussion of this topic.) 


“Every member of the church of Christ having children, 
is to bring them unto the elders before the church, who are to 
lay their hands upon them in the name of Jesus Christ, and bless 
them in his name.’’ (Doc. and Cov., Sec. 20:70.) 


Examples of Necessity of Names for Identificution. A 
man was identified by the name of John Jones, who was born in 
1566 and died in 1620. His wife's name being unknown, 
her real name was disguised under the artificial title of ‘‘Mrs. 
John Jones,’ and her temple work was done under that name. 

Later it was discovered that this John Jones had been 
married thrice. The name of his first wife was Anne Weeks, 
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and complete identification was found for her, name, parentage, 
dates of birth, marriage, and death. The name of the third was 
found to be Anne Thompson; and John Jones was her third 
husband. Her complete identification was obtained. Nothing 
was learned of the second wife. 


Can you decide for which of his three wives the baptism, 
endowment, and sealing of ‘“‘Mrs. John Jones’’ may be applied? 
Nothing only approximated dates were used, which were totally 
unlike the real ones for the first wife. 

Such guess work would not be countenanced in genealogy; 
for it leads absolutely nowhere in the tracing of an ancestor. 
Is it justifiable in ordinance work? Is itt a help or a hindrance 
in the final analysis? 


Again, if you know that John Jones died leaving a wife 
Anne, with no further particulars, except that John Jones 
was the father of eight children, can you truly perform the 
work for this family, from these facts alone? 

Or, suppose the children in this family were known, and 
the name of the mother, but the name of the father was un- 
known. Hence we do his work as “‘Mr. Jones;’’ born 1566, 
died 1620. Is he identified? The records may show that there 
were about 3,000 males of the surname Jones living during that 


period, many were born in that same year and many others died 
in 1620. 


Each individual is known and distinguished by a given 
name. Since many in the world bear the same given name, in- 
dividuals are further distinguished by adding the family name or 
surname of the father. 


Need for Dates. If, as was formerly common, several chil- 
dren of the same parents were given the same name, then further 
data are needed to identify. Thus, John Jones may have had 
three sons named John. We must know that one John was 
born in 1668 and died in 1690; a second John was born in 
1691 and deceased the same year; the third, being born in 1696, 
grew to maturity and left posterity. 

John Brown, living in Derby, Derbyshire, England, died 
in 1700. His date of birth is unknown, but we know he mar- 
ried and had children. In seeking to obtain the name of his 
wife we find the following records of Derby marriages: 
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John Brown md. Louise Taylor, 23 May, 1674. 
John Brown md. Sarah Wood, 14 August, 1682. 
John Brown md. Martha Curtis. 5 Dec., 1686. 


Is any one of these the record of the marriage of the John 
Brown who died in 1700? Are these marriages of the same 
individual, or of three different John Browns? What more 
is needed to answer these questions? 

Thomas Burdick had a son Robert Burdick, and a brother 
Robert. His brother Robert likewise had a son Robert. All 
Robert Burdicks continue to reside in the same town. 

When a record is found stating that Robert Burdick mar- 
ried Dorcas Lewis, May 3, 1696, which Robert is meant? 

Need for Names of Place of Birth, Death, Residence, etc. 
Richard Snow, ancestor of Lorenzo and Erastus Snow, was 
living in Woburn, Mass., in 1645. He emigrated from some- 
where in England. 

A Richard Snow came to America from England in 1635, 
aged 28. 


A Richard Snow was born at Barnstaple, Devon, Eng., in 
1608, son of Patrick Snow and Marie Sweete. 

Without knowing the place of birth of these Richard 
Snows, can we be sure these records are all of the same person? 


Need for Names of Both Parents. Can you identify the 
following for temple work? : 


Howard Ross, killed in action, 4 April, 1916. Next of kin, 
Mrs. Thos. Brooks. 


Harvey Oakes, died of wounds, June 10, 1918. Residence, 
Gravesend, England. Age 26 yrs. 


William Smith of Liverpool, will proved 1649. 
James Smith, christened at Liverpool, 3 Jan., 1676/7. 


~ In Boston, in the year 163 7, there were born: 


16 April, 1637, Abraham, son of William and Hannah Young. 
““12 Oct., 1637, William, son of William and Hannah Young. 


Here are given the birth date, place of birth, the name of the 
father, and the given name of the mother. Yet, are these 
groups fully identified? Would the will of an Abraham Young 
who made his will in 1682, in Boston, probably assist in 
establishing his family group? — 
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Need for Name of Wife or Husband. Content Lewis was 
born in Rhode Island, March 14, 1725. Work for that name 
was done first as a male, and again as a female. Further re- 
search shows the marriage of Content Lewis, born of the same 
parents March 14, 1725, to Dorcas Cottrell. By this we are 
certain of his sex. 


Mary was the daughter of Richard Boyle. No record of her 
death can be found under that name. She married Thomas 
Bland; but no record of death is found under that name. But 
the will of a Mrs. Mary Cropley, formerly the widow of 
Thomas Bland, mentions her father Richard Boyle. 


By family tradition Robert Davis is said to have had a wife 
Elizabeth. His parents are known to be William and Katherine 
Davis. A marriage bond is discovered where Robert Davis, of 
that place where his parents resided, is to marry Caty Carder; his 
father, William Davis, giving his consent. 


Is the tradition mistaken, or was he married twice? 


Need for Names of Children: Jerusha Parks was the 
daughter of Benjamin and Lucy Parks. Ina record of the Parks 
Family is found the name of three Benjamin Parkes who married 
a wife Lucy. The one most likely to be the father of Jerusha 
married Lucy Wilkenson, but only a partial list of their chil- 
dren is given. Can we complete her pedigree, or identify this 
Benjamin and Lucy as her parents? 


OUTLINE 


I. Why We Must Seek Identification. 
a. To distinguish each individual. 
b. To find his true place in the human family. 
II, Information Needed to Fully Identify. 
a. Personal. 
1. Name. 
(a) Given name. 
(b) Family or surname. 
2. Birth. 
(a) Date of birth. 
(b) Place of birth. 
3. Date of Marriage. 
4. Death. 
(a) Date of death. 
(b) Place of death. 
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b. Family Relationship. 
1. Parentage. 
(a) Full name of father. 
(b) Maiden name of mother. 
2. Wife or Husband. 
(a) Name, or names, if more than one. 
(b) Date or dates of marriage. 
3. Children. 
(a) Names of children. 
(b) Dates of their birth. 
4. Surname and Maiden Name. 
(a) To show family of father. 
ITI. Wee Most Complete Information is Needed. 
Personal Identification permits work for the individual. 
. Parentage permits of sealing children to parents. 
Marriage permits of sealing wives to husbands. 
Children permits of sealing children to parents. 
No individual’s work complete without all the sealing or- 
dinances. 


eo oD 


SUMMARY 


To discharge our obligation to our dead kindred we must 

1. Identify them by name, date and place of life; 

2. Determine their family relationships, father, mother, husband 
or wife, children. When these facts are known we can perform all 
the ordinances in their behalf, including the crowning ordinance of 
sealing, by the power which Elijah came to restore. Our responsibility 
does not countenance stopping short of that, if we ourselves would 
become perfect. Therefore must we earnestly seek after our dead 
until we have obtained full and true identification for each of them. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. With one of the Temple Index Cards before you, discuss the 
necessity for each item thereon. Can you dispense with any single 
item? 

2. How many of the foregoing facts are necessary for the 
performance of baptisms? for endowments? for the sealing of parents? 
sealing children to parents? 

3. Is information obtained from a Census Report, such as, 
“John Brandon was living in Rowan County, North Carolina, in 
1790, and had in his family one son under 16 years, one female 
over 16, and 3 females under 16,” sufficient for doing ordinance 
work for six individuals? 

4. Where dates are unknown, when may one safely approximate 
dates? When, only, should approximation be resorted to? 

5. What has been the effect of failing to fully identify, in the 
past, upon the records sent to the temples? 

6. Where insufficient identification is at hand, suggest what 
steps should be taken to obtain what is lacking. 
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7. Discuss the relative importance of completing the sealing 
ordinances for fewer family groups, or of doing baptisms and endow- 
ments, and not the sealings, for numerous individuals not fully 
identified. 


LESSON 7 
FAMILY GROUP UNITS 


“The Church affirms the eternal perpetuity of all family relation- 
ships existing on earth under the seal and authority of the Priesthood; 
* * * thus, husbands and wives who are dead are married or 
sealed to each other by proxy ministration, and their children are 
similarly sealed to them in the family relationship. 

“Tt will be seen, therefore, that the vicarious labor of the living 
for the dead, as performed in the temples of the present day, comprises 
more jthan baptism and confirmation. The work is completed on! 
earth only when the parties, in the persons of their living represen- 
tatives, have been baptized, confirmed, endowed, and sealed both in 
the relationships of husband and wife as once existent and in the 
family union of parents and children.’’ (James E. Talmage; House 


of the Lord, p. 109.) 
“The family relationships of earth are recognized in the spirit 


world.” 

“Under the perfect law operative in the celestial worlds, the 
earthly relation of husband and wife, parent and child, will endure in 
full force and effect, provided such relationship has been sealed on 
earth ‘by the power and authority of the Holy Priesthood.’’ (Ibid., 
pp. 84, 101.) 

PROBLEM.—Since the family union of parents and chil- 


dren is destined to be eternal, what is the logical unit for all 
research and temple work? 

References.—Eternal Nature of Family Organization. ‘‘O 
candidates for celestial glory! Would your joys be full in the 
countless years of eternity without forming the connections, the 
relationship, the kindred ties which concentrate in the domestic 
circle, and branch forth, and bud and blossom, and bear the 
fruits of eternal increase? 

“Would that eternal emotion of charity and benevolence 
which swells your bosoms be satisfied to enjoy in ‘single blessed- 
ness,’ without an increase of posterity, those exhaustless stores of 
never ending riches and enjoyments? Or, would you, like your 
heavenly Father, prompted by eternal benevolence and charity, 
wish to fill countless millions of worlds with your begotten sons 
and daughters, and to bring them through all the gradations of 
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progressive being, to inherit immortal bodies and_ eternal 
mansions in your several dominions? * * * 

“Here, in the holy temples and sanctuaries of our God, 
must the everlasting covenants be revealed, ratified, sealed, bound 
and recorded in the holy records, and guarded and preserved 
in the archives of God’s Kingdom, by those who hold the keys of 
eternal apostleship, who have power to bind on earth that which 
shall be bound in heaven, and to record on earth that which shall 
be recorded in the archives of heaven, in the Lamb’s book of life. 

“Here, in the holy sanctuary, must be revealed, ordained 
and anointed the kings and queens of eternity.’’ (Parley P. 
Pratt: Key to Theology, pp. 169-171.) 

“The family relationship was the first great relationship 
and it will be the last great relationship for it reaches from 
eternity to eternity; and there must be a welding together by the 
sealing power Elijah restored, of every link in the chain of 
family back to father Adam in order to form a ’whole and 
complete and perfect union’ of all mortals.’’ (Excerpt from 
leaflet by Weber Stake Gen. Committee.) 

God’s Plan of the Complete and Perfect Family Union. 
“Knowledge of these things (our condition and true relation to 
God) can only be obtained by experience through the ordinances 
of God set forth for that purpose. Could you gaze into heaven 
five minutes, you would know more than you would ney reading 
all that ever was written on the subject. * * 

“The organization of the spiritual and re worlds, 
and of spiritual and heavenly beings, was agreeable to the most 
petfect order and harmony; their limits and bounds were fixed 
irrevocably, and voluntarily subscribed to in their heavenly 
estate by themselves, and were by our first parents subscribed to 
upon the earth.” (Joseph Smith, C. H., Vol. 6:50, 51.) 

Organization of Heavenly Worlds. A type of the Celestial 
Family Order. ‘The system of astronomy revealed by God to 
Abraham is so vast, so grand, so comprehensive, that no un- 
inspired man ever searched out its depths or ascended its heights. 
* * * “The great truths told by Abraham regarding the 
starry hosts of heaven are recorded thus: ‘I saw the stars 
that they were great, and that one of them was nearest unto the 
throne of God; and there were many great ones that were near 
it; and the Lord said unto me, These are the governing ones: 
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and the name of the great one is Kolob. * * * JI have set 
this one to govern all those which belong to the same order as 
that upon which thou standest.’ 

* * * “In other words these great, governing planets 
control all others in theit revolutions, or are the centres around 
which the others revolve. As the moon revolves around the 
earth, and the earth with the other primary and secondary 
planets belonging to this solar system revolve around the sun, 
so has the sun a centre around which it, with all its earths and 
moons, revolves, while this grand centre has a governing planet 
also, a sun or world around which it, with its attendant system 
of suns and worlds, revolves, and so on until jwe come to Kolob, 
the ‘nearest to the celestial or the residence of God,’ which ts the 
gtand centre which governs all the suns and systems of suns 
‘which belong to the same order’ as our earth and those that 
move with it.” (George Reynolds: Book of Abraham, 28, 29.) 

Thus the heavenly worlds are organized in one vast family 
organization. 


1. There is the ‘‘throne of God,’’ the ‘‘celestial or the residence 
of God,”’ the grand patriarch of all the heavenly family of worlds. 

2. Near it is Kolob, signifying the first creation, the first in 
government, head of the vast family of suns and systems of suns 
which belong to the same order as our earth. 

3. Oliblish stands next to Kolob, is the next grand governing 
creation, and holds the key of power pertaining to other planets. 

4. Kli-flos-is-es and Hah-ko-kau-beam, next in order, are gov- 
erned by Kolob, “‘receiving light from the revolutions of Kolob.”’ 

5. Kae-e-vanrash represents the next generation, and receives its 
power through the medium of Kli-flos-is-es, or Hah-ko-kau-beam. 
It is ‘‘the grand Key, or, in other words, the governing power, which 
governs fifteen other fixed planets or stars, as also the Moon, the 
Earth and the Sun in their annual revolutions.” 

6. Among the fifteen ‘“‘children’’ of Kae-e-van-rash is Enish- 
go-on-dosh. ‘“‘This is one of the governing planets also, and is said 
by the Egyptians to be the Sun, and to borrow its light from Kolob, 
through the medium of Kae-e-vanrash. (It is said there are over 
30,000,000 like it.) 

7. The Sun is the governing power of our Solar System, or the 
family of heavenly bodies of which our Earth is a member. Other 
members are known as Neptune, Uranus, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
Venus, and Mercury. 

8. Several of these planets are known to have families dependent 
upon them. Our Earth has its Moon revolving about it, some of 
the planets have several. 

In all this vast stellar system there is the most perfect organiza- 
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tion, the utmost harmony, a beautiful order and the most wonderful 
symmetry of arrangement. To it the Prophet compares the “‘perfect 
order and harmony” in the organization of ‘“‘spiritual and heavenly 
beings.” 

‘ck & = The worlds are and were created, and the inhabitants 
thereof are begotten sons and daughters unto God.’’ (Doc. and Cov., 
Sec. 76:24.) 

“And it came to pass that Moses called upon pocis saying: Tell 
me, I pray thee, why these things are so, * * 

“And the Lord God said unto Moses: For mine own purpose 
have I created these things. * * * And worlds without number 
have I created. * * * And the first man of all men have I 
called Adam, which is many. * * * The heavens, they are 
many, and they cannot be numbered unto man; but they are numbered 
unto me, for they are mine. * * * For behold, this is my work 
and my glory—to bring to pass the immortality and eternal life of 
man.” (Moses, 1:30-34, 37, 39.) 

Like Unto These. ‘‘Thus I, Abraham, talked with the Lord, 
face to face, as one man talketh with another; and he told me of the 
works which his hands had made; 

“And he said unto me: My son, my son, (and his hand was 
stretched out) behold I will show you all these. And he put his hand 
upon mine eyes, and I saw these things which his hands had made, 
which were many; and they multiplied before mine eyes, and I could 
not see the end thereof. * * * ( 

“And it was in the night time when the Lord spake these words 
unto me: J will multiply thee, and thy seed after thee, like unto these.’’ 


Necessity for Sealing Ordinances. “‘No man shall receive 
the fulness of eternity, or exaltation alone; but man and wife, 
when they receive the sealing power in the temple of the Lord, 
shall pass on to exaltation, and shall continue and become like 
the Lord. And that is the destiny of men, that is what the Lord 
desires for his children.’’ (Joseph Fielding Smith: Elijah the 
Prophet and His Mission, p. 31.) 


“Children born unto parents, before the latter enter into 
the fulness of the covenants, have to be sealed to them in a tem- 
ple to become legal heirs of the Priesthood. It is true they can 
receive the ordinances, they can receive their endowments, and 
be blessed in common with their parents; but still the parents 
cannot claim thenr legally and lawfully in eternity unless they 
are sealed to them. Yet the chain would not be complete with- 
out this sealing ordinance being performed. | 


“There must be this chain in the holy Priesthood; it must 
be welded together from the latest generation that lives on the 
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eatth back to Father Adam. * * ™* ‘This Priesthood has 
to do it; this Priesthood is for this purpose. * * * 

“The ordinance of sealing must be performed here man to 
man, and woman to man, and children to parents, etc., until 
the chain of generations is made perfect in the sealing ordinances 
back to Father Adam; hence we have been commanded to gather 
ourselves together, to come out from Babylon, and sanctify 
ourselves, and build up the Zion of our God, by building cities 
and temples.’ (Brigham Young, Discourses, pp. 614, 623, 
624.) 

Family Interests in Genealogy. ‘“‘Next to the interest in 
ourselves, our origins and beginnings, comes our interest in our 
parents and in our children. * * * So in enlarging curves 
of interest are we interested in the facts, dates, and incidents 
connected with our grandparents, progenitors and descendants. 

“These genealogical interests are common to all humanity, 
divinely so; for this human tendency is given us not only that 
‘we may perpetuate life, but also that we may have the patience 
to remember and record the vital points in our lives and history 
for posterity, while we seek the necessary genealogical data of 
our ancestors, It is this human tendency to love ourselves and 
the things and people pertaining to ourselves which explains the 
interest of mankind in biography, and especially in genealogy. 

“Accepting these statements as facts we narrow our study 
and inquiry down to the present day, and especially to the sub- 
ject of genealogy among our own people. Salvation never was 
and never can be wholly a selfish matter. “The moment we at- 
tempt to secure our own salvation we find the salvation of our 
loved ones is so intimately bound up with our own that we 
must, perforce, seek to save them, else our happiness will be 
turned to misery and heaven will become purgatory. If we are 
interested in saving ourselves we find ourselves confronting the 
question: How can I be saved alone, without husband or father, 
mother or sister?——while the tender mother heart yearns poig- 
nantly over the spiritual condition of her children. Therefore, 
like the question of our interest in ourselves, our love for our- 
selves reaches out with equal force and power to our loved ones, 
and radiates in increasing circles to the last of our descendants 
and progenitors.” (Susa Young Gates: Surname Bock, pp. 


v, vi.) | sti 
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The Logical Objective. To complete the chain of genera- 
tions, each descendant wishes to be sealed up to all his progenitors, 
each progenitor wishes to have all his descendants sealed to him. 
Hence we have two different types of genealogical research; the 
tracing of all the ancestors of a certain descendant; 2. the trac- 
ing of all the descendants of a common ancestor. For both types 
the logical unit is the family group. Not only is it the unit of 
human relationships, but it is a God-given type of organization 
that is destined to endure eternally in the Celestial World. No 
individual is identified until we have established his true place 
in the human family organization; no temple work for that in- 
dividual is complete until he has been sealed up in all his family 
relationships; no complete sealings can be performed until we 
have sought out and established his family group. Therefore 
the indispensable unit of complete research and temple work is 
one family group. 

The One Family Group Genealogy. Each family group is 
treated as one complete unit in the chain of generations. So, in 
compiling the information obtained of our progenitors, we or- 
ganize each family into a separate group, and for convenience 
place that group on a separate page or space in our records, in- 
dicating thereon the connection of the parents ;with the group 
of their parents, and the connection of the children with the 
groups where they appear themselves as parents. In this way a 
great mass of data pertaining to our forebears may be readily 
organized for any number of generations without confusion. 

Inadequacy of the Individual Unit in Genealogy. Due to 
the feeling that a departed individual was benefited immediately 
in many cases, by having only baptism, confirmation, and the 
endowment attended to, without the sealings, there has grown 
up a widespread tendency to regard temple work as an individ- 
ual matter. Genealogical methods, consequently, have been 
moulded to conform to that attitude. Devices are in use to ob- 
tain numerous names of the dead, with just barely sufficient 
personal identification to pass muster of the rules insisting that 
our dead be identified. Success in research has come to be 
judged by the quantitative output in names, and by the cheap- 
ness or speed with which these names can be ‘“‘mined’’ from 
sources readily available. 

It is a distinctly “local situation’ which conforms to none 
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of the best standards of genealogy established elsewhere.  In- 
deed, if genealogy is “‘the tracing of one’s descent,’’ or ‘“‘the 
enumeration of ancestors and their children in the natural order 
of succession,’ then this practice cannot be called ‘‘genealogy”’ 
by any stretch of the imagination. 

It matters little whether we conform our practices to any 
accepted definition, if only we discharge the tremendous re- 
sponsibility laid upon us. But this marshaling of individual, 
unconnected names, enables us to perform our great mission only 
in incompleteness, to perform only the preliminary part of it— 
no sealing of parents or children, no linking up of the genera- 
tions, no completing the chain of the Priesthood, no turning 
of the hearts of the children to the fathers in the literal sense. 
no fulfilling of the promises made to the fathers, no sealing 
up of the human family in the celestial order, no preparing of 
our dead to enter the highest degree of the Celestial Kingdom! 

A harmful effect has been produced upon our records in 
the past. Older record books were arranged with long lists 
of males in one part and similar lists of females in another. No 
attempt was made to arrange those early records on the basis of 
family groups. It is now a difficult matter to reconstruct fam- 
ilies from such records. Again, our records teem with state- 
ments of work done for individuals who were so insufficiently 
identified that no one at this day can determine who that in- 
dividual was. Endless duplication has thus been unavoidable. 
The providing of incomplete information has proven a fertile 
source of errors. 

And .yet—in our ears is the ringing injunction of the 
Prophet to make our records just and holy. ‘““You may 
think this order of things to be very particular, but let me tell 
you, that it is only to answer the will of God, by conforming 
to the ordinance and preparation that the Lord ordained and 
prepared before the foundation of the world, for the salvation 
of the dead who should die without a knowledge of the gospel. 
alte Sa 

“Brethren, shall we not go on in so great a cause? Go 
forward and not backward. * * * 

“Let us therefore, as a church and a people, and as Latter- 
day Saints offer unto the Lord an offering in righteousness, and 
let us present in his holy temple, when it is finished, a book 
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containing the records of our dead, which shall be worthy of 
all acceptation.”” (Doc. 8 Cov., Sec. 128:5, 22, 24.) 


OUTLINE 


I. The Family Group is the Logical Research Unit, For 
a. Without its preservation our joys would not be full. 
b. It is the unit for sealing purposes. 
1. Wife to husband. 
2. Children to Parents. 
c. It is one human organization destined to endure eternally. 
d. It is one link in the chain of family, which, when recon- 
structed, will form a ‘‘whole and complete and perfect union.”’ 
e. It is the unit in Celestial Organizations. 
1. Of heavenly bodies. 
(a) The earth and its moon. 
(b) The Sun and its family of planets. 
(c) Kae-e-vanrash and its fifteen fixed planets or stars. 
(d) Kli-flos-is-es and Hah-ko-kau-beam and their de- 
pendents. 
(e) Oliblish and those it governs. 
(f) Kolob’s vast family of sun systems. 
(g) The Celestial or Residence of God. 
2. Of Celestial Beings. 
(a) Gradation in the spirit world. 
(b) Order of the Celestial Worlds—God’s children. 
(c) Eventual order of the human family from Adam 
down to the last child born. 
(d) Abraham’s seed to be “‘like unto these.” 
(1) In organization. 
(2) In number. 
f. There can be no fulness of exaltation without it. 
1. No eternal increase. 
2. No becoming like God. 
g. Our greatest responsibility centers in the family groups of 
our progenitors. 
1. Without their children they cannot become perfect. 
2. We cannot become legal heirs to the Priesthood without 
them. 
3. With them the Chain of Priesthood made complete to 
Adam. 
h. Our highest interests center in the family groups of our 
progenitors and descendants. 
1. Next to interest in self comes interest in children and 
in parents. 
Next interest to parents are grandparents. 
The interest of personal possession. 
The story and record of their lives seems a part of our 
own. 
5. Our exaltation bound up with theirs. 


BWh 
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i. It is equally adapted to both general types of research. 
1. Tracing the progenitors of a descendant. 
2. Tracing the descendants of a progenitor. 
j. It is the most convenient unit for organizing genealogical 
information. 
1. Larger units unwieldy. 
2. Smaller individual units inadequate. 
(a) Insufficient to determine place in human family. 
(b) Names with personal identification, but unconnected 
and unidentified as to family do not permit of com- 
plete temple work. 
(1) No sealing of parents or children. 
(2) No linking of the generations. 
(3) No chain of Priesthood. 
(4) No celestial order for the human family. 
(5) No becoming perfect. 
(6) No fulfiling of our responsibility. 
(c) Encourage incomplete record-keeping. 
(1) Unconnected lists of males and females. 
(2) Insufficient identification to avoid duplication. 
(3) Makes errors more possible. 
(d) A step “backward” and not ‘‘forward.”’ 
k. Only by the accurate and orderly arrangement of family 
groups can we prepare a “‘record worthy of all acceptation.”’ 


SUMMARY 


The family group is a God-given unit of human and celestial 
organization. It is the logical unit for organizing the information we 
obtain of our ancestors. A form of record based upon the family as 
the unit, is the most convenient and acceptable form of record. 

In seeking after our dead, therefore, we seek after them, first, by 
name; second, by family groups; third, by dates and places which will 
further identify them. Always we are seeking for more than mere 
names, dates, and places—we must ascertain the complete family groups 
of each and all of our progenitors, and of our own descendants. In 
view of the patriarchal order of the Priesthood, cur first interest and 
duty is to follow back the chain of fathers through which that Priest- 
hood descends to us by birthright, that it may be linked up in com- 
pleteness so that we may become “‘legal heirs to the Priesthood.’’ That 
is, the male line of progenitors, through our fathers, is our first re- 
sponsibility. (The recorded genealogy of the Savior is that of his 
progenitors in thé direct male line.) 

In seeking, then, we must be ever watchful for clues which will 
help to establish the family relationships in the records we are compil- 
ing. Though this may be a longer, harder method, requiring more 
faith and skill than the mere copying of unconnected names, by it we 
shall gradually and surely build up and reconstruct the generations 
of the past. ‘‘By and by,”’ says Brigham Young, ‘‘we shall get them 
perfect.” 
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‘ QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Show that the order and organization of heavenly bodies is 
typical of the Celestial Family Order. 

2. Explain: ‘The vicarious labor of the living for the dead 
comprises more than baptism and confirmation.” 

3. What additional blessings are attainable by those whose seal- 
ings are complete? 

4. While performing baptisms and endowments confers great 
privileges upon the dead, what are the objections to the practice of 
leaving the work for them at that point? 

5. Why is the tracing of one’s progenitors more interesting than 
to follow collateral lines. 

6. Why is it unjust to'a progenitor not to seal up to him all 
the children of his family? 

7. Why are we more responsible for the family groups of our 
progemttors than for those of collateral ancestors? 

8. Which was deemed more essential in the Bible genealogies, to 
give the family relationships of the patriarchs, or the dates and 
places of their lives? 

9. Show that the Family Group Genealogy Blank, now in 
use, is the logical form to use in research. 


C. WHERE’ WE: MUST “SEBK 
LESSON 8 
SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


As each individual passes through life he leaves certain 
traces or records of himself and the important events of his life 
history. Our task in genealogy is to recover the records of 
those events. 

PROBLEM.—Where, in general, were the records of in- 
dividuals and families made, and where may they now be found? 

References. 1. What is a record? A record is some mem- 
orial made to preserve authentic, reliable, and correct evidence 
of some event. The truthfulness of a record is more essential 
than its form. Records may be written upon paper carved 
upon stone, painted upon canvas, engraved upon metal, 
recorded upon a phonograph record, photographed or filmed 
upon a motion picture screen, memorized in words, or printed 
in books. Hence the facts of our lives may be found in letters, 
manuscripts, wills, deeds, pictures and photographs, oral tra- 
ditions, upon tombstones, and in a great variety of sources. 
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What Records Are of Most. Worth? Some records sur- 
pass others in value to the genealogist. It is more important 
to know that an individual obtained a marriage license than 
that he obtained a permit to sell groceries. It is more import- 
ant to know when he was born and died, than to know when 
he moved from one State to another. It is more important 
for us to know that Abraham was the son of Terah, the hus- 
band of Sarah, and the father of Isaac, than it is to know the 
date and place of his birth and death. It concerns us more to 
know that he is our progenitor than to know that his name was 
once spelled Abram and later changed to Abraham. 

Original and Secondary Records and Sources. The 
record made at the time and place when an event occurs, 
will probably be more accurate and reliable and complete than 
a secondary record made at a later time, in a distant place, or 
one copied at second or third hand from an original record. 
The record of a marriage license issued in Prince Edward 
County, Virginia to 


“Elisha Bennett—with Philip Chapman security—and Lucy 
Cason, daughters of Seth Cason, who gives written consent. William 
Bennett, father of Elisha, gives written consent for his son to marry. 
Date November 20, 1797.” 
is entitled to more credence than a written account in Utah 


about 1870, that work should be done for 
“Elisha Bennett, my uncle, and Elizabeth, his wife.”’ 


The former is known as an original record, the latter as 
a copied or secondary record. The county record of the mar- 
riage license is an original or primary source of information, 
the written record of the relative, based upon oral family tra- 
dition, probably, is a secondary source. Both may be true, but 
we have more “‘legal’’ evidence for the former. 

Important Events in Our Lives. Each person is born, at 
a given time and place, to a father and a mother, he may be 
blessed or christened on a specific date and in a particular church; 
he usually enters and graduates from some school; he generally 
becomes 2 member of some church; he becomes a party to the 
transfer of property, is taxed, votes, perhaps holds civic office: 
marries and has children born to him who themselves marry, 
die and are buried; he may serve in military, colonizing, or 
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social organizations; he may.be a party to court actions; and 
finally he may make his will, die, and be buried; all at given 
times and places. 


I. Where Were the Original Records of These Events Made? 
a. In the Home. 
1. Family Bibles. 
2. Baby Books. 
. Family Records. 
. Letters. 
. Diaries. 
. Photograph Albums. 
. Autobiographies. 
. Family Traditions. 
the School. 
. Membership Rolls, containing. 
(a) Names. 
(b) Dates of birth, or age. 
(e) Names of parents or guardians. 
. Graduation Lists. 
. Alumni Records. 
the Church. 
. Blessings or christenings (sometimes date of birth also). 
. Baptisms and confirmations. 
. Joining and leaving the Church. 
. Banns and marriages. 
. Burials. 
. Cemetery inscriptions. 
the City. 
. Vital Statistics. 
(a) Births and parentage. 
(b) Marriages (in some cases). 
(c) Deaths. 
. Tax and Property Lists. 
. Voters Lists. 
Town Records. 
. Court Records. 
. City Newspapers. 
(a) Local news items. 
(b) Obituaries. 
(c) Biographical notes. 
(d) Genealogical columns. 
7. Town Records, Minutes of City Council, etc. 
8. City and Telephone Directories. 
e. In the County. 
1. Marriage Licenses. 
2. Deeds. 
3. Wills. 
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f. In the State. 
1. Vital statistics. 
2. Records of State Organizations. 
3. State archives with historical material. 
4. Military records. 
g. In the Nation. 
1. Military Records. 
(a) War records. 
(b) Pension applications and payments. 
(c) Registration of soldiers, etc. 
2. Census Reports. 
3. Records of National Organizations. 
II. Where ts the Record of These Events Now to be Found? 
a. Original records. 
. Family Bibles, Records, Letters, etc. 
2. School and Alumni records. 
3. Church registers and cemetery inscriptions. 
4. City Records of Vital Statistics. 
5 
6 
7 


_ 


. City Records of taxpayers, voters, residents. 
. Newspapers, where the record is firsthand. 
. County Records of Licenses, Deeds and Wills. 
8. War Department Records. 
9. Census Records. 
Secondary Sources. 
1. Libraries. 
(a) Printed family histories and pedigrees. 
(b) Manuscript genealogies. 
(c) Histories of city, county, or nation. 
(d) Histories of societies and organizations. 
(e) Printed parish and church registers. 
f) Printed Vital Statistics. 
g) Bound Periodicals and Newspapers. 
h) Published visitations and fragmentary pedigrees. 
) Printed Court Records. 
j) Publications of Societies. 
(Gp) a Civic: 
(2) Patriotic. 
(3) Genealogical. 
2. Transcripts from original city, county, state or national 
archives. 


3. Compiled written family pedigrees. 

4. Private diaries, letters and autobiographies. 

5. Older’ members of family more closely in touch with 
events. 

6. Traditions, oral or written. 


SUMMARY 


Almost invariably, each person leaves some record of himself and 
the events of his life. The records of most worth, in genealogy, are 
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the original records which show (1) family relationships, (2) dates 
and places, (3) other interesting facts. For each individual we 
should seek for his name, his family, when he lived, where he lived. 
Original records are most authentic because they are firsthand; were 
made at the time and place of the occurrence, and were usually fully 
and officially attested. If the original record has perished or is now 
inaccessible, we should make our records from the most authentic 
copies of the copied or secondary records. In beginning any search 
we should ask ourselves, first, where was the original record made? 
second, where may the information from it be now best obtained? 
The sensible thing to do is to go directly to the original source of 
information, unless an equally reliable transcript is more easily obtained. 
To bring such information within the reach of all, genealogical 
records, books, libraries, and departments have been provided. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Where are the original records of your own birth, parentage, 
marriage, and the time and place of each to be found? 

2. To what extent have others shortened your search by com- 
piling this data for you? 

3. In compiling these records, did they always record the source 
of their information? 

4. If errors are discovered in their compilations, how can you 
determine the true fact? 

5. What are the difficulties of searching original records? 

6. What are the advantages and weaknesses of second-hand 
records? 

7. Is memory always a reliable source? Cite instances. 


LESSON 9 
be DaSs ChURGEHEREGORDS 


The keeping of records and genealogies has a peculiar and 
urgent significance in our Church. On the Church records de- 
pend the good standing, privileges, and blessings of its mem- 
bers. On Nov. 27, 1832, the Lord revealed concerning the 
Saints in Zion, Jackson Co., Missouri: 


“It ts the duty of the Lord’s clerk, whom he has appointed, to 
keep a history, and a General Church Record of all things that 
transpire in Zion, and of all those who consecrate properties, and 
receive inheritances legally from the bishop; 

“And also their manner of life, their faith, and works * * * 

“It is contrary to the will and commandment of God, that those 
who receive not their inheritance by consecration, agreeably to this 
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law, which he has given, that he may tithe his people, to prepare 
them against the day of vengeance and burning, should have their 
names enrolled with the people of God; 

“Neither is their genealogy to be kept, or to be had whete it 
may be found on any of the records or history of the church; 

“Their names shall not be found, netther the names of the fathers 
not the names of the children weitten in the book of the law of God, 
saithetne Word.of Hosts, * * ~* 

“And it shall come to pass that I, the Lord God, will send one 
mighty and strong * * * to set in order the house of God, and 
to arrange by lot the inheritances of the saints, whose names are found, 
and the names of their fathers, and of their children, enrolled in the, 
book of the law of God: * * * 

“And all they who are not found written in the book of remem- 
brance, shall find none other tnheritance in that day, but they shall 
be cut asunder, and thetr portion shall be appointed them among un- 
believers, where are wailing and gnashing of teeth. 

“These things I say not of myself; therefore, as the Lord speaketh, 
he will also fulfill. 

“And they who are of the High Priesthood, whose names are not 
written in the book of the law, * * * as well as the lesser 
priesthood, or the members, in that day, shall not find an inheritance 
among the saints of the Most High; 

“Therefore it shall be done unto them as unto the children -of 
the priest, as will be found recorded in the second chapter and sixty- 
first and second verses of Ezra.’’ (Doc. and Cov., Sec. 85.) 


PROBLEM.—Such being the importance of Church rec- 
ords and genealogies to us, what records of genealoyical value 
are being kept and preserved in the Church todayr Where muy 
these records be obtained? 

References.—As unto the children of the Priests. ‘‘And 
these were they which went up from Tel-melah, Tel-harsa, 
Cherub, Addan, and Immer; but they could not shew their fath- 
er's house, and their seed, whether they were of Israel: * * * 

“And of the children of the priests: the children of Habaiah, 
the children of Koz, the children of Barzillai; which took a 
wife of the daughters of Barzillai the Gileadite, and was called 
after their name: 

“These sought their register among those that were reck- 
oned by genealogy, but they were not found: therefore were 
they, as polluted, put from the priesthood.”” (Ezra 2:59, 61. 
62.) 

Early Day Church Records. Record keeping has been 
strictly enjoined upon the Church from its beginning. Clerks, 
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scribes, and historians were appointed to keep records of all im- 
portant meetings, and happenings of general interest to the 
Church. Members were encouraged and counseled to keep pri- 
vate Journals. By means of such Journals as those of Joseph 
Smith, Wilford Woodruff, Brigham Young, Heber C. Kim- 
ball, William Clayton, etc., it has been possible to compile an 
extended history of the Church in early days. From the Jour- 
nals kept by the fathers of various families among the Pioneers, 
we may today write fair histories of those families. It is the 
aim of the Historians Office of the Church to collect all these 
Journals still extant and from them compile a “Journal His- 
tory.’ A great deal has already been done along that line. 

Records of various quorums were also kept; although many _ 
of these have since been lost. A notable exception is the rec- 
ord of the Seventies prior to the Utah period of our history, 
which has been preserved. 

Practically all Ward and Stake Records of Kirtland and 
Missouri and Nauvoo days failed to survive the turmoil of 
those days. 

“A number of Record Books of Branches of the Church in 
England, some of them dating back as far as 1837, are now 
in the Historians Office. These contain records of the mem- 
bers of conferences and branches, and give the names, place and 
date of birth, sometimes, but not always, the names of father 
and mcther, and the date of baptism and by whom. These, 
when fully indexed, will be fertile sources of information on 
early English converts and emigrants to Utah. 

Ward Records, since Nauvoo days, should date from the 
organization of each Ward. It is to be regretted, that numbers 
of these original and priceless records have perished, or become 
mutilated, or stored away in some inaccessible place. A move- 
ment is on foot which is highly commendable, to bring all sur- 
viving Ward Records together in the Historians Office, where 
they may be preserved, indexed, and become useful. 

This refers to the whereabouts of Ward Records before 
1907. 


Church Records Kept Today. Since 1907, a transcript 
from each Ward Record hag been sent annually to the His- 
torian’s Office, containing information of all persons married, 
divorced, born, blessed, baptized, ordained, or who died and 
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were buried in the Ward during that year. For over twenty 
years we now have in the Historian’s Office a unified, com- 
plete, accurate, accessible, and invaluable genealogical record 
of the whole Church, classified according to Wards and Branches. 

Information Contained. 1. Marriages—The names in full 
of the persons married in or from the Ward are given, surname 
first; the Sex; Priesthood, if any: age in years to nearest birth- 
day; nativity, as American, etc.; day, month, and year of mar- 
riage; to whom married; kind of marriage: Temple, Church, 
Civil, or in another Church; and whether the person married 
is a member of the Church or no. 

2. Divorces.—As for marriages. 

3. Births.—First is given the number of the child on the 
Ward Record; surname; given name; sex; father’s name; moth- 
ers maiden name; day, month and year of birth of child; town, 
county, and state where born; date of blessing and by whom. 

4. Baptisms.—This record gives the name, sex, father’s 
given and mother’s maiden name, date and place of birth, date 
of baptism and by whom. 

5. Ordinations.—This gives the name in full, date of 
ordination, by whom ordained, to what office, and the office 
formerly held. 

6. Deaths.—Death records contain the name in full, sex, 
Priesthood held, if any, age by years and by months, where 
and when born, date of death, and cause of death. 

This information may be obtained from Ward Clerks in 
Wards where the record was made, or from the Historian’s Of- 
fice, by applying to the attendants. 

Certificates of Membership. WWhen Church members transfer 
from one Ward or Branch to another, the official means for 
such transfer is a Certificate of Membership given by the Bishop 
or Branch President of the Ward or Branch of former member- 
ship, and sent through the Presiding Bishop’s Office to the 
Ward or Branch to which the member has removed. 

These recommends contain genealogical information of 
each member of the family at the date of removal, and so are 
of great assistance in research as to Church members. ‘They are 
certificates of membership for all members, or for children who 
have at least one parent in the Church. Full genealogical in- 
formation is given as to name, sex, Priesthood or membership 
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father’s name, mother’s maiden name, date and place of birth, 
date of blessing and by whom, dates of baptism and confirma- 
tion and by whom, and the names of the old and new Wards 
of his residence. 

Should a child or member die in a Ward before the re- 
moval of his family, no certificate of membership will be sent, 
of course, to the New Ward. ‘Therefore the record of the de- 
ceased member remains in the Ward where the death occurred. 

Church Census of Ward Members. A census report of all 
ward members was taken in 1915, 1920, and 1925, and it is 
planned to continue taking one every five years. These reports 
have been made upon a blank listing the Family name, address, 
Ward and Stake, and the date taken, and were designed to in- 
clude the Father’s name, Mother's maiden name, and the names 
of the children in order of ages, showing for each the sex, day, 
month, and year of birth, the continent where born, the Priest- 
hood held, the social relation, i. e. if married, single, widowed, 
etc., and the Ward record number of each. 

A vast store of data pertaining to families who are mem- 
bers of Wards in the Church has by this means been brought 
together. Families are filed alphabetically according to sur- 
names. By checking through a given surname, one may readily 
determine what members of any family were living in a particu- 
lar ward on the date of the census, and the dates and places of 
their birth. 

In using these reports as source material for genealogy, it 
must be borne in mind that they are records of Ward members 
only, and are not necessarily—indeed they frequently are not—- 
complete records of families, but only of those retaining mem- 
bership in the Ward on that date. Owing to a lack of care on 
the part of some census takers, there are instances where grand- 
children are shown as children of their grandparents, with whom 
they resided; and children of a deceased mother appear at times 
as children of their step-mother. Researchers should be cau- 
tioned as to the necessity of checking these reports by the orig- 
inal Ward Records. 

Temple Records and Index Bureau. Records have been 
given in at the temples for many years in connection with or- 
dinance work. ‘This information is of the utmost value to the 
genealogist. Temple Records have now been completely in- 
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dexed, and this information is distributed upon millions of 
cards filed in the Temple Records Index Bureau. By making 
application in proper form to this Bureau, the needed informa- 
tion may be obtained for completing family records. 


The Research Clearing House. In the Genealogical Li- 
brary of the Genealogical Society of Utah there is being built 
up a huge record classified according to surnames, and family 
groups, and contains records of the thousands of families who 
are co-operating with it by depositing their records there per- 
manently. A complete card index to these records is available. 

Patriarchal Blessings. Blessings given since the early days 
of the Church have been carefully preserved. These are of value 
in research, since they usually give the full name of the reci- 
pient, the date and place of birth, the name of the father, and 
the maiden name of the mother. Copies of all blessings are 
kept by the Patriarch giving the blessing, and by the Historian's 
Office of the Church. 

Published Church Histories and Chronologtes. A number 
of histories pertaining to the Church and its leaders have been 
written, and in them is to be found much data, and that well 
verified. The Historical Record, L. D. S. Biographical En- 
cyclopedia, Church Chronology, Pioneers and Prominent Men 
of Utah, have proven indispensable. The accuracy of the lat- 
ter volume, however, is not on a par with those previously 
mentioned, but is a great storehouse of information as to pio- 
neer families. 

Utah Genealogical and Historical Magazine. ‘This maga- 
zine is now in its 19th volume, and has published a number of 
compiled pedigrees of Utah families, their ancestors and de- 
scendants, 

The Deseret News. This newspaper has for over three- 
fourths of a century been the official chronicle of the Church, 
and has in that time made it a point to print biographical no- 
tices and obituaries containing facts of genealogy. A card in- 
dex to these obituaries is no'w made and is available in the His- 
torian’s Office. It prints regularly accounts of births, and of 
marriage licenses issued. The Saturday issue contains a Gen- 
ealogical column which features queries on the pedigrees of fam- 
ilies, notices of family and surname organization, etc. 

Ward Histories. ‘These are a real help to the genealogist. 
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In the Historian’s Office are abridged histories of each Ward 
in the Church prior to 1900, which were made officially from 
Ward records and personal investigation. These have not been 
entirely proved, as yet, to conform to the accuracy insisted up- 
on in the Historian’s Office, but they have been carefully pre- 
pared, and the sources are given. Much family history and 
many names and dates may be obtained from these. 


OUTLINE 


I. Eacly Day Records Kept tn the Chutch. 
a. History of the Church. 
1. By official Church Historians. 
2. By local scribes, clerks, and secretaries. 
3, Private Journals kept by early leaders. 
b. Quorum Records. 
c. Ward, Stake and Branch Records. 
II. Church Records Kept Today. 
a. Annual Ward Genealogical Report, filed in the Historian’s 
Office, contains record of 
. Marriages. 
. Divorces. 
. Births. 
. Baptisms. 
. Ordinations. 
. Deaths. 
Certificates of Membership. 
Church Census of Ward Members. 
Temple Records and their Index. 
Records compiled and Indexed in the Research Clearing House. 
. Records found in Patriarchal Blessings. 
. Published Church Histories and Chronologies. 
Pedigrees in the Utah Genealogical Magazine. 
Items of genealogy in the Deseret News. 
. Ward Histories previous to 1900. 
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SUMMARY 


The Church, taking its record as a whole, has lived up nobly 
to its duty of keeping accurate and complete records. The con- 
fusion resulting from early persecutions is responsible for many gaps 
in the earliest records, and many total losses. Failure to preserve many 
ward records has caused the loss of many more original records. But 
despite these losses, the net result of what is now available is nothing 
short of a marvel. Our researchers should make full use of these 
sources. 


Since 1907 a complete record of vital statistics of Church mem- 
bers is kept at the Historian’s Office. Occurrences before that time 
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must be sought in the local Ward Records, although many secondary 
sources, as listed above, are available. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. List the Church records kept as to (1) original sources; 
(2) secondary sources. 

2. Discuss the reliability of these records. 

3. Account for the extreme care with which it is planned to 
keep them. 

4. How could the information in all these records be made most 
-accessible? 

5. What blessings to members are conditioned upon the keeping 
of their genealogies? 

6. If your family record is incomplete, where can you obtain 
the data needed? 


LESSON 10 
BOCALE-GIVIG RECORDS 


Not alone are we dependent upon records of vital sta- 
tistics kept by our Church. In all our communities laws are 
in force which require the recording of such information for the 
government archives. These may often supply what is not 
found in the Church Records, and may be more readily found. 
Whenever legal evidence is required of, say, a birth, this can be 
obtained from the proper official. 

PROBLEM.—What local civic records are available as sour- 
ces of genealogical information? 

References.—Each community should study the records 
made in its own locality, and ascertain where they are kept, 
and the terms and conditions of their use. Usually these mat- 
ters are determined by law. Where the legal enactment is ob- 
tainable, this should be used as a basis for the discussion of this 
lesson. 

As an example of how such discussion may be organized, 
the local civic records available in Salt Lake City will be dis- 
cussed, as to the city, county, and State records preserved here. 

Laws of Utah, relating to the Registration of Births and 
Deaths. 

The Utah State Board of Health has printed excerpts from 
the Compiled Laws of Utah, 1917, which deal with the reg- 
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istration of all births and deaths within the State, and the issu- 
ance of birth, and death certificates, and burial permits. Reg- 
istration of vital statistics is made mandatory, and is in charge 
of the State Board of Health and Vital Statistics. Each city of 
the first and second classes constitutes a registration district, and 
the health officer acts as registrar. For smaller centres of popu- 
lation, each precinct in the state is a registration district. Salt 
Lake City, being a city of the first class, is a district in itself. 

City Records. It is the duty of the attending physician or 
midwife to file a certificate of birth with the Board of Health, 
within 10 days after the date of birth. The local procedure 
is for the physician to report to the City Board of Health. Up- 
on receiving notification of the birth, an officer employee of 
the Board of Health is sent direct to the Mother for a full report, 
giving the child’s name, residence, father’s name, age, birth- 
place, color, occupation; the same information regarding the 
mother; date of birth of child, time, sex, number of children 
in the family, number now living of this mother. 

If the child is born out of wedlock, the child is regis- 
tered in the mother’s surname. _Names are registered just as 
the mother gives them. If initials are used in reporting names, 
the recorder at the Board of Health follows up the information 
until the full name is obtained. 

This office has now on file a register of births since 1890. 
Each year is indexed in a separate book, alphabetically, under 
surname of the father. Each year is designated by a letter of 
the alphabet, 1927 carrying the letter U. 

Information on the birth certificate is properly registered 
and retained by the City Board of Health, and a duplicate copy 
is sent to the State Board of Health, on or before the 5th of the 
following month. 

The record of deaths is kept in the same manner as that 
of births. It asks for all information called for on the certi- 
ficate of Birth. It differs in giving occupation of the deceased 
and does not give occupation of the parents. If of a married 
person, it gives the name of husband or }wife; also it calls for 
this information for a widowed or divorced person. Besides 
the occupation, it calls for the name of the employer. 

Deaths are indexed in the same manner as births. The 
City Board of Health has a record of deaths from 1848. The 
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records of the first years are copied from Church records by 
wards. The records are accessible to the public. 

Burial permits must be presented to the sexton before 
interment of a body; on these are given the name, age, sex, 
cause of death, and other details. The sexton must indorse upon 
the permit the date of interment, and return it to the City 
registrar. He keeps a record of all burials in the premises under 
his charge, stating the name of the deceased person, place of 
death, date of burial; and this record is at all times open to 
public inspection. 

A transcript from the records of the City Cemetery, Book 
A, covering the years 1848 to 1868, is being published under 
the title of a “Record of the Dead,”’ in the Utah Genealogical 
Magazine. This gives name, to whom related, date of birth, 
place of birth, date of death. 

Copies of death certificates are sent to the State Board of 
Health at the Capitol Building. 


County Records. Marriage licenses are issued by the 
County Clerk. Valuable identification items are entered upon 
the Application for License, which calls for the place of mar- 
riage, city and county; date of marriage, and for both Groom 
and Bride the following: 

t. Fulloname. 2. Residence. 3. Color or Race. 4° If 
single, widowed, or divorced. 5. Number of marriage, Ist, 2nd, 
etc. 6. Day, month, and year of birth. 7. Town, County, 
State or Country of Birth. 8. Occupation. 9. Name of Father, 
his birth place, and distinctive race or nationality. 10. Maiden 
name of Mother, her birth place, and nationality. The maiden 
name of the bride must also be given if she was previously 
married. 

These applications for license to marry are permanently 
bound in a book. The names within each book are indexed 
alphabetically. The names of bride and bridegroom are both 
indexed. A separate book is made for each year. 

The County Clerk for Salt Lake County has a record of 
marriages from 1887 to date. 

A transcript of the identification items entered on the 
Application is sent to the Utah State Board of Health. 

Applications for divorce must give the date and place of 
marriage and place of residence; usually the name of children, 
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with dates of their birth, are recorded, but this is not com- 
pulsory. Names of Plaintiff and Defendant are indexed. 

Wills and a record of wills probated are kept at the County 
Clerk’s office. These are among the most helpful sources to the 
genealogist, for family relationships are nearly always named, 
in full or in part. Place of residence and property owned afford 
valuable clues in tracing a family. 

Deeds are recorded and kept at the County Recorder's office. 
These give names in full, and identify them with property held 
at the date of transfer. Names of witnesses are of assistance 
in many cases in identifying an individual. 

State Records. Certificates of Birth and Death are sent 
from the local registrar to the State Board of Health, Capitol 
Building. These are filed alphabetically by counties each month. 
Where information is incomplete, every effort is made to obtain 
the missing data. 

Certificates are finally bound in books alphabetically, and 
each is given a number within that book. Counties of the 
State are listed alphabetically, and each is given a number accord- 
ing to its place in this arrangement. Beaver comes first and is 
Volume No. 1. 

The surname is indexed on a card. This gives the sur- 
name, father’s initials, place of birth, date of birth, volume 
number, and number of birth certificate, in the case of births; 
and the surname, given name, age, place of death, date of death, 
volume and number of death certificate in the case of deaths. 
Births and Deaths are indexed from May, 1905. 

All records are accessible to the public—that is, one may 
ask regarding any birth or death reported, but is not permitted 
unsupervised use of the books. Certified copies of births or 
deaths may be obtained by a payment of $1.00. Anyone de- 
siting the copy of all births or deaths of any given surname, 
might make special arrangement to have them copied, but only 
by an employee of the office, and after office hours. For any 
seatch of the files and records, the State Registrar is entitled to a 
fee of 50c for each hour or fractional hour of time of search, to 
be paid by the applicant. 


OUTLINE 


I. Salt Lake City Records. 
a. Birth Certificates. 
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1. How obtained, and information thereon. 
2. How filed. 
3. How indexed. 
4. Copy sent to State. 
5. Period of record since 1890. 
b. Death Certificates. 
1. How obtained, and information thereon. 
2. How filed. 
3. How indexed. 
4. Copy sent to the State. 
5. Period of record since 1848. 
c. Records of Sextons. 
1. Burial permits, information thereon. 
2. Records of interment. 
(a) What is recorded. 
(b) Open to public inspection. 
(c) Where being printed. 
II. Salt Lake County Records. 
a. Application for marriage licenses. 
1. Identification items recorded. 
2. How bound and indexed. 
3. Period of record since 1887. 
4. Copy sent to State. 
b. Applications for divorce. 
1. Data thereon. 
2. How bound and indexed. 
c. Wills Probated. 
1. Where kept. 
2. Genealogical Value. 
d. Deeds. 
1. Where recorded. 
2. Clues they furnish. 
III. State of Utah Vital Statistics. 
a. Births and Deaths. 
1. Where and by whom kept. 
2. How filed and indexed. 
3. Terms for obtaining information. 
(a) Certified copies. 
(b) Search for and copy of surname data. 
b. Applications for marriage licenses. 


SUMMARY 


The State now keeps an accurate and complete record of all 
Vital Statistics, which may be obtained from the local registrar or 
from the State Registrar. Certified copies of Birth, Death, etc., 
should be obtained from the latter. Since 1905, these are bound and 
indexed alphabetically, and by Counties. 

One seeking information as to marriages, wills, deeds, etc., should 
apply to the County Clerk, or the County Recorder. 
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Cities and local registration districts keep records of births, 
deaths, and burials, allsof which contain most valuable data. 

The record of deaths in Salt Lake City dates from 1848, of 
births from 1890; and the marriage records of Salt Lake County date 
from 1887. State records are complete from 1905. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. If John Brown was born in Salt Lake City in 1877, married 
there at about the age of 25, and had children born there and in Ogden 
and Lehi, and his death occurred in Richfield, Utah, and his burial 
was in the Salt Lake City cemetery; where would you go and what 
steps would you take to reconstruct his family record? 

2. If he was a member of the Church, where might you also 
go for missing or additional information? 

3. Show that familiarity with the procedure necessary to search 
out your own individual record from original sources, is helpful as 
a guide to procedure in searching after your ancestors. 

4. Of what importance is the knowledge of American, British, 
German, Scandinavian, and other European records and sources to a 
researcher in Utah? 

5. To what extent are methods of record keeping elsewhere 
similar to the local method? 


LESSON 11 
AMERICAN RECORDS. AND SOURCES 


The records left by great numbers of our ancestors from 
one to ten generations back must be sought somewhere in 
America. , Not all states and districts have kept unbroken records. 
Some have not only kept many accurate records of various 
kinds, but have preserved these so that information from them 
is easily obtainable. We should have a general idea of what 
has been kept and preserved. 

PROB!Y.EM.—What Records and Sources of Information are 
Available in America Which Will Help Us to Trace Family 
Connections? 

References.—For brevity, three sections of the country will 
be selected as examples of methods of record-keeping and 
preservation, stressing those points of EAL: that differ from 
local practice. 

1. New England. The records of New England have been 
more religiously kept, from the earliest settlement of the coun- 
try, than those in any other part of the United States. 
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Massachussetts and Connecticut are especially rich in resources 
for the genealogist. 

a. Massachusetts. Almost every older American family 
will trace some progenitors to this state. Let us follow the 
progenitors of the Prophet there and see what records are avail- 
able which might contain information as to family connections. 

The father of Joseph Smith, Joseph Smith, Sr., was born 
in Topsfield, Mass., 12 July, 1771; and this town is in Essex 
County. The records of Topsfield were published in 1903, 
258 pages, and a copy is now in the Utah Genealogical Library. 
His father, Asahel Smith, was born in Topsfield, 7 March, 
1744. Asahel’s father was Samuel Smith, baptized 3 Jan., 
1714, In thes Essex County Wills, Volk, 358, p. 127, is the 
record of his ‘will which was probated December 6, 1786, al- 
though signed in 1767. In it he mentions his wife Priscilla, sons 
Samuel and Asahel, and daughters Priscilla, Vashti, and 
Susanna. ‘The records of the baptism of children are found to 
be: Priscilla, bap. 1737; Samuel, bap. 1737; Susanna, bap. 
1742. The record of his wife’s death is entered in the Salem 
Gazette for July 7, 1797, as having died June 28, 1797, aged 
83. 

The father of this Samuel Smith is found to be Samuel 
Smith. In his will, dated March 26, 1747-8, he mentions daugh- 
ters and two sons, Samuel and Robert. He died July 12, and 
his will was probated August 22, 1748 (Essex Wills, Vol. 328, 
p. 115.) The Topsfield records give a large number of children 
to Samuel Smith. It is impossible from them alone to tell 
whether they all belong to this Samuel or not. He appointed 
Rebecca Smith and John Gould executors. He married first 
Phebe Hojwe; and second, Rebecca, the daughter of John 
Curtis, Senior, of Topsfield (Essex Wills, Vol. 312, p. 298). 
The record of his birth is not in Topsfield, but in Boxford, 
Mass., also in Essex County. Records of this town were pub- 
lished in 1905, 274 pages. His birth occurred Jan. 26, 1666. 

He is shown to be a son of Robert Smith, who died intes- 
tate in Boxford on August 30, 1693 (Essex Wills, Vol. 306, 
p. 74), and his son Samuel was made administrator (Essex 
Wills, Vol. 306, p. 74.) He left an estate worth 187 pounds, 
TB Sy ke 


- . e 
Sources containing material for his genealogy are to be 
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found in the Histories of Boxford, Shrewsbury and Shirley, and 
in leaflets concerning the Ipswich Smiths published by Rev. 
Augustine Caldwell. Deeds and wills at Salem and East Cam- 
bridge have furnished proofs by which scattered facts were con- 
nected. Perley’s “Dwellings of Boxford,’ p. 126, gives his 
probable residence. 

Robert Smith was living in Rowley, Mass., in 1661. The 
vital records of Rowley have not yet been published. There 
is a record in Ipswich, Mass., of a Robert Smith, whose daugh- 
ter Mary was born in that town on Oct. 28, 1658. In 1673, he 
and five others signed a petition to the General Court. He took 
the oath of allegiance in 1678, and in 1680 his name appears 
on the records of Rowley as the head of a family. In 1684, 
Robert’s wife, whose name is not given, was a member of the 
church in Topsfield. 

This much information of the family was pieced together 
by Ethel Stanwood Bolton, of Shirley, and published in the 
New England Historical and Genealogical Register, Vol. 55 
(1901), p. 267; before either the Topsfield or Boxford records 
of vital statistics were published. The births of all except the 
two older children of Robert Smith are at Rowley, and the 
record of that town is not yet published. 


Wills and vital statistics and town records were the crig- 
inal sources used. The laws of Massachusetts are probably 
the most complete of any state at the present time. Records of 
the counties have been to some extent catalogued. At the county 
seats are the probate records, records of land conveyance, and, 
for early years, returns from towns of marriages, births, deaths, 
etc.; town records are to be found at the towns: and church 
records in the possession of the clerks or pastors. 

The Mass. Vital Records Act of 1902 provided for the 
preservation in print of the vital records prior to 1850. Previ- 
ous to that time the records of a small number of the towns only 
had been printed. By 1919 the vital records of 149 out of 
363 towns had been published in 169 vols. Among these arc 
the records of Hopkinton and Boston. giving information of the 
family to Brigham Young; Ipswich, where the first Kimball 
ancestor settled: Lynn, the early home of the Farrs; and Water- 
town, in-4 vols., giving data pertaining to numerous families 
among us. Since 1850 town clerks are required:to send each 
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year to the State House in Boston copies of vital records en- 
tered by them for the previous year. 

The work of preparing and publishing these records was 
carried on by the New England H. and G. Society, in the main. 
This, the parent of all other genealogical societies was incor- 
porated in 1845, being the first devoted particularly to the 
making of family pedigrees in the world. Five original members 
joined together for the object of rescuing the decaying records 
of New England; and to collect, preserve and publish genea- 
logical and historical matter relating to New England families. 
Prior to its organization little interest was manifested in family 
history in America. A single shelf in its library would have con- 
tained one copy of every American publication devoted mainly 
to this subject. It awakened and stimulated interest in gen- 
ealogical studies and encouraged the publication of family 
histories. 

It publishes the New England Historical and Genealogical 
Register, indispensable to every library and person interested 
in that subject. An idea of its value to us in our researches 
may be gained by glancing at the Table of Contents for one 
volume. That for 1926, Volume 80, contains a memorial biog- 
raphy of the Rev. Wm. Copley Winslow, sixth in descent from 
Kenelm Winslow of the Plymouth Colony, his line of descent 
being Wm. C. Winslow’, Rev. Hubbard Winslow’, Nathaniel’, 
Nathaniel’, Dea. John’, Kenelm*, KENELM’, Edward’, 
Kenelm®. This makes him 4th cousin to George Albert Smith 
and Winslow Farr Smith. (See lesson 24.) A similar 
biography is of Caleb Jay French, descended from Edward 
French, tailor of Ipswich, Mass., the identical -place where 
Robert Smith is supposed to have been first heard of, and whose 
wife is given as Mary French. A study of this family might 
help to solve the problem of her ancestry for the Smiths. There 
is an article on ““The English Ancestry of Gov. Thomas Welles 
of Connecticut’’ who will be shown in Lesson 24 to be 6th 
great-grandfather to Wilford Woodruff, 4th great-grandfather to 
Daniel H. Wells, and 8th great-grandfather to George Albert 
Smith, Jr., This article traces Gov. Welles’ progenitors in 
England back two, perhaps three, generations, and reveals the 
true name of his wife, who connects with families that can be 
traced back many generations in England. There is a sketch 
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of Artemas Ward,,who published a large volume on the de- 
scendants of his 4th great-grandfather, William Ward of Sud- 
bury, Mass., which William Ward proves to be 6th great-grand- 
father to Lorin Farr, 5th great-grandfather to Erastus Snow, 
and 8th great-grandfather to Dr. Perry G. Snow. There is 
an account of the Coolidges of Cambridgeshire, England, giving 
the probable ancestry of the emigrant to America, John Coolidge, 
7th great-grandfather of Pres. Calvin Coolidge, and 7th great- 
grandfather of Mrs. Charles W. Nibley, mother of Preston 
Nibley. There are inscriptions from grave stones at East Had- 
dam, Conn., the home of Lydia Gates, grandmother to the 
Prophet, and there are records here of vital importance relating 
to the correct line of her progenitors. 

It is practically impossible to pick up any single volume 
of the Register without finding articles of interest to numerous 
Utah families. This magazine and the scope of the Society 
publishing it have long been fully national in their fields, and 
any desirable American genealogical data may be printed. 

A Committee on English Research is maintained in Eng- 
land to seek out and publish items relating to New England 
families, and for many years it has made extensive and suc- 
cessful researches there for the forbears of eafly American 
settlers. 

b. Connecticut. The records of Connecticut began in 1636 
when three towns, Windsor, Hartford, and Wethersfield united 
to fornt a colony. Saybrook Colony was added in 1644, New 
Haven in 1665. Today there are 169 towns grouped in 8 
counties. There are the Connecticut General Assembly and the 
County governments, and each town has its local government, 
its several school districts, cemetery associations, and church 
societies, all having official records and official files for the 
records made by each body. The State Library at Hartford 
has accomplished wonders in collecting, preserving, indexing, 
and making accessible the records of that state. 

This is especially gratifying as so many of our western 
families trace back to Connecticut, for instance, the Smith, 
Woodruff, Wells, and Grant families. 

Before 1770 public officials retained all the papers relating 
to their official acts while in office. In that year, with the 
aim of bringing together all previous official documents, the 
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General Assembly appointed two agents to ‘‘collect all public 
and other papers relating to the affairs of this colony.’’ In 1849 
Connecticut provided for the editing and publishing of these 
official records from earliest times to 1662. Later efforts have 
brought about the publication of these down to 1789, a splendid 
and somewhat unique contribution. 

Another big step forward was taken in 1911 by the ap- 
pointment of a State Examiner of Public Records, whose duties 
were to see that the laws on the keeping, care, and custody of 
public records were respected; and to examine and select stand- 
ard paper, inks, typewriter ribbons, loose-leaf binders, and 
methods of indexing for these records. Under his direction the 
land, probate, court, and vital statistics records were rebound and 
repaired, and properly lettered on the back, and new vaults 
were constructed for their safe-keeping. 

A general index to all Land Records in the State has been 
prepared. ‘The original files of 61 out of 114 probate dis- 
tricts, papers relating to over 100,000 estates, have been per- 
manently deposited with the State Library. These records of 
estates are valuable in helping to prove family relationships. 
Thus if one were searching out the early records of the Woodruff 
family of Farmington, it is of value to know that the probate 
records of Farmington relating to 3,173 estates, and contain- 
ing 16,285 documents were deposited in the Library in 1911. 
These cover the period from 1769. Farmington was under 
the jurisdiction of the Particular Courts of the Colony until 
May, 1666; then in Hartford until January, 1769; and since 
then in the probate district of Farmington. Stonington, where 
lived the Grant and Billings ancestors of Pres. Heber J. Grant, 
deposited its records in 1912. ‘These pertain to 3,797 estates, 
and include 32,575 documents, for the period 1708-1875. 
Since Stonington was once claimed by both Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, the location of its earliest probate records is 
doubtful; perhaps a part will be found in Massachusetts and a 
part in the Particular Courts of Conn.; then in New London 
district until 1766; then in Stonington. 

An inquiry to the State Library of Connecticut to as- 
certain the ancestry of Beriah Grant, earliest known male pro- 
genitor of Pres. Grant, brought the following record of the 
Estate of William Billings of Stonington. His will was un- 
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dated, was probated April 14, 1713; and an inventory of his 
estate shows he died March 16, 1712-13. The abstract of his 
will shows he mentions his wife Mary, his daughter Marcy 
(Mercy), and his “‘grandson Beriah Grant.”’ (File No. 549, 
Town of Stonington, District of New London.) 

Legislative papers of interest to every town in the state 
are indexed to include the name of every subject, place, and 
individual mentioned. 

Fifteen volumes of Archives of Ecclesiastical records con- 
taining 1139 documents have been culled from the mass of 
legislative papers, arranged, and indexed in an index of 1070 
pages showing every town, parish, topic, society, or individual! 
mentioned, 

The files, records, and correspondence of the Supreme 
Court of Errors, County Courts, City and Town Courts, when 
not in current use are being assembled in the State Library, and 
there centralized, arranged, and indexed. 

The most valuable contribution to genealogy is their Index 
of Vital Records. Appreciating the inestimable value of pre- 
serving the original early vital records of the towns, which were 
very old, badly worn, and unindexed, Gen. Lucius B. Barbour 
had copied, for a period of 15 years at his own expense, all the 
vital records of the towns of Connecticut prior to 1850, in their 
original form and spellings. These copies were then presented 
to the State Library, which has recopied and indexed all names 
appearing therein. The only records unindexed on May 5, 
1928, were those of Windsor, Hartford, East Hartford, Man- 
chester, Bloomfield, Suffield, and South Windsor. This index 
is proving of immense help, for the record of a birth, death, 
or marriage of any ancestor which was recorded in any town 
of Connecticut, may be obtained by referring to this index file. 
Copies of entries from the records of Lyme, Conn., appear 
as follows: 


Mack, Ebenezer, married Hannah Huntley, both of Lyme, Apr. 
30, 1728, by Rev. George Griswold. Vol. 1, page 35. 

Mack, Solomon, son of Ebenezer and ae born Sept. 15, 
P73 ZaaeVOlaeepagerobe 

Mack, Solomon, of Lyme, married Lyle ee of East Haddam, 
daughter of Daniel of East Haddam, Jan. 4, 1759. Vol. 1, page 92. 


Index cards are made for each entry, and these are ar- 
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ranged in dictionary alphabetical arrangement, so that all sur- 
names come together, and all names in that surname are al- 
phabetically grouped. 

In 1917 the State Librarian was authorized to locate and 
permanently identify the graves of all soldiers, sailors, and 
veterans buried within the State, and to provide for the erection 
of suitable tombstones. This Library has also a large collec- 
tion of muster-rolls, pay-rolls, receipts, and miscellaneous manu- 
scripts which are made available by minute indexes. It has a 
good collection of genealogies and local histories. It is now 
beginning to compile photostat or certified copies from old 
family Bibles, to be later bound in books and indexed as are the 
vital statistics. 

2.New York, Pennsylvania and Washington, D. C. The 
middle Atlantic States have not specialized in record-keeping as 
has New England. In many cases County Histories are the 
only printed sources available. Much of the work of preserving 
and making available the records that were kept is being done 
by Genealogical and Historical Societies and Libraries. 

a. New York. The New York Genealogical and Bio- 
graphical Society was organized in 1869 to “‘discover, procure, 
preserve and perpetuate whatever may relate to the genealogy, 
biography, and local history’”’ of, more particularly, those identi- 
fied’ with the State of New York. To this end it has built up 
a Library of 15,000 volumes and 5,000 manuscripts. It has 
published since 1870 the New York Genealogical and Bio- 
graphical Record, which ranks along with the New Eng. Register 
in value to the genealogist. In addition it has published 7 
volumes of “‘Collections.’’ It maintains a department for the 
scrutiny, approval, and publication of pedigrees submitted by 
individuals. It has organized a department for making ac- 
curate and certified copies of the records of early churches in the 
City and State of New York. Thus the first three volumes of 
their Collections are the Marriages and Baptisms of the Old 
Dutch Church in New York City; vol. 4 is the vital records 
of Staten Island Church; vol. 5 the vital records of the churches 
in the Minisink Valley of N. Y..and N. J.; vol. 6 is a reprint 
of the first 78 pedigrees published in the “Record.” 

Typed copies of over 150 old church records have becn 
obtained for their Library. They possess an excellent manu- 
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script collection of research notes and manuscripts made for 
different families. » These are unindexed. Many will later be 
published. 

a. Pennsylvania. The Pennsylvania Genealogical Society 
is specializing in collecting unpublished Church records and 
vital statistics, and has an excellent collection relating to old 
Dutch and Quaker families. The Pennsylvania Historical So- 
ciety has upwards of 200,000 bound volumes and 250,000 
pamphlets, a very wonderful collection of old documents, auto- 
graph letters, manuscripts, etc. Most of their material deals 
with the history of their own state. 

Photostat copies are being made of every church record 
permitted them. A device made use of is to place a photostat 
copy on one page, exactly as the record was written in old 
Pennsylvania Dutch, and on the opposite page the translation 
in English. 

Other valuable sources are the published Pennsylvania 
Archives in many volumes, the Pennsylvania Magazine of His- 
tory and Biography, and Publications of the Historical and 
Genealogical Societies. 


c. Washington, D. C., isa great repository of records per- 
taining to all the states in the Union. (1) in the Library of 
Congress it is aimed to have a copy of every publication on 
genealogy or history, and it now has a vast collection of both 
American and European genealogies, and also very good 
German, Swiss, French and Scandinavian collections. (2) The 
records of the U. S. Census Bureau have high genealogical value. 
Census books are arranged according to cities, counties, and states, 
alphabetically. Census Reports from 1790-1870 are open to 
the public. Previous to 1850 only the name of the head of each 
family was given, with the number of males over 16, the num- 
ber under 16, and the number of females. Reports for 1850, 
1860, and 1870 give the names of each member of the family, 
with ages but not dates of birth. The report for 1900 is the 
only one giving the date of birth, day, month, year. 

The 1870 report, available to the public, thus gave the 
name of each member of the family, the ages in years (or months 
if the child was under one year), sex, color, the state or terri- 
tory in the United States or the foreign country where born. The 
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‘maiden name of the mother was not given. Names are not 
indexed. 

Census returns from 1880-1920 are confidential, only 
members of a family can have access to the records of that 
family. The bureau will not look up information for gen- 
ealogical purposes. 

(3) War Department Records, of Revolutionary and 
other soldiers, Records of the Bureau of Pensions often con- 
taining valuable data, Old Land Office Records, military grants 
and bounty warrants, etc., are fertile sources available at Wash- 
ington, D.C. (4) The D. A. R. Society have family history, 
and valuable Lineage Books, pension rolls, and tombstone in- 
scriptions. 

3. The Southern States. Comparatively few records are 
obtainable in the Southern States. Prior to 1740 the records of 
births, marriages, and deaths, in most colonies of the South, 
were kept in parish registers. Later a system of marriage bonds 
was adopted, and these gave frequent clues for identification. 
These bonds were usually written on scraps of paper, signed by 
the groom and his bondsman, and then folded, tied in packages, 
and filed away. Some counties kept an annual register of 
these bonds, and from such an inquirer can get needed informa- 
tion. A system of bonds piling up, unindexed for over 100 
years makes the task of research exceedingly difficult. 

In all counties deeds were indexed as to grantor and grantee. 
From these may often be obtained the wife's name, the name of 
children, and of relatives, all helpful for identification. 

The records of wills are usually’ indexed. Court records, 
sometimes extending over a period of 300 years, are unindexed. 

Records kept in a great many counties were destroyed during 
the Civil War, especially in Virginia, a chief battleground in that 
conflict. Thus a request for data from the County Clerk of 
Culpeper Co., Va., brought this report, “‘No birth records were 
kept in Virginia until lately, and our early marriage bonds, up 
to 1781, were destroyed. Also seven Will Books were de- 
stroyed during the Civil War. Not only were marriage bonds 
and Will Books destroyed in Culpeper County, but in many 
other counties in Old Virginiaa * * * The marriage 
bonds in Nottaway County were destroyed.” 

Sometimes old tax records which were at the state capital 
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were not destroyed. These contain heads of families. Being | 
unindexed, they must be examined page by page. 

a. Virginia. In Virginia the County Clerk is the 
custodian of wills, deeds, and marriage records. Wills of course 
are always vital, but where information is meagre deeds and 
matriage bonds afford clues not to be overlooked. A search 
made in one County Clerk’s office revealed a deed made by a 
progenitor, gave the name of his wife, and described the tract 
of land sold. A deed by his son gave the name of that son’s 
wife, and description of land adjoining that owned by his 
father. Marriage bonds gave the record of that son’s marriage, 
the names of the fathers of both bride and groom, and the 
records of the marriages of three of his sisters. 

The State Library of Virginia has done a commendable 
work in collecting and publishing records of many of her 
soldiers. It contains an archives-department, and steps are 
being taken to collect there all old original records, or obtain 
photostat copies. Hundreds of volumes will be made available 
by this means. Efforts are being made to have all counties 
send their marriage records to the library, where they are being 
indexed and put in shape. 

The Secretary of State is the custodian of the land records, 
and records of all old land grants are to be found in this office. 

In the archives are also the records of the Quakers, said to 
have been the best historains of the Colonial period. 

Essential compiled works for Virginia are: 

Virginia Magazine of History; William and Mary Quarterly; 
Early Virginia Immigrants; Journals of the House of Delegates; 
Reports of the State Librarian; County Histories. 

b. North Carolina. North and South Carolina were 
united until 1729. This state has a most excellent historical 
commission. The older counties have forwarded old records 
up to about 1825 to this commission, which has carefully in- 
dexed them, and has made them easy of access. An old statute 
of 1715 provided that each precinct should register marriages 
where there was no clerk of the Church. Where clerks were, the 
Church registers were the only records of marriages prior to the 
Revolution. North Carolina is following the example of Vir- 
ginia in seeking to bring all old records into the State Library 
and index them. 
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c. South Carolina. There is much genealogical material 
in South Carolina, since the old aristocratic families have well 
developed ancestries. Only in recent years did this state pro- 
vide for any record of its marriages. Hence the only records of 
such are old church and family records and newspaper clippings. 
Chief sources are county records, church records, cemetery in- 
scriptions, and private records, with occasional help from an 
old newspaper file. 


d. Georgia. The County court houses are the chief re- 
sources, with their records of marriage licenses, appointment of 
administrators, guardians and executors; the records of wills; 
and minvtes of the courts. Deed books over 75 years old have 
no index. 


Church records are of little value, merely giving the dates 
of joining the church, baptisms, and dismissions. Nine out of 
every ten have no general roll of members. However, the old 
Colonial churches for Savannah, Augusta, and Brunswick might 
contain births, baptisms, and deaths. 


The State has published Colonial records and statistics. 


OUTLINE 


Types of Records and Source Material Available in America. 
I. New England. 
a. Massachusetts. 
1. Town vital statistics. 
2. County records, wills, deeds, etc. 
3. Printed Histories. 
4. Records published by the N. E. Register. 
b. Connecticut. 
1. Town records of vital statistics. 
2. Records and indexes contained in State Library. 
(a) Records of public officials. 
(b) Index of Land Records. 
(c) Index to Probate Records. 
(d) Index to Legislative papers. 
(e) Court Records. 
(f) Index of Vital Records. 


II. Middle Atlantic States. 
a. New York. 
1. County histories. 
2. Records published by the N. Y. G. & B. Register. 
3. Manuscripts collected by them. 
4, Copies of church records. 
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b. Pennsylvania. 
. Vitals statistics. 
. Unpublished collections. 
. Historical material. 
. Photostat copies of old church records. 
Penn. Archives. 
. Penn. Magazine. 
c. Washington, D. C. 
1. Library of Congress. 
2. Census Bureau. 
3. Records of War Department. 
4. Records and collections of the D. A. R. 
III. Southern States. 
a. Virginia. 
1. Records of county clerks. 
2. Records in State Library. 
3. State archives. 
b. North Carolina. 
1. Collections of historical commission. 
2. Marriage records of precincts. 
3. Church records. 
c. South Carolina. 
1. Pedigrees of prominent families. 
2. Church and family records. 
3. County records. 
d. Georgia. 
1. County court records. 
2. Church records in colonial days. 


DAVbWNY 


SUMMARY 


New England has been scrupulous in the keeping and preservation 
of vital records. Ordinarily it is possible to trace family lines there 
with great success. Connecticut leads out in the example it has set 
in collecting and indexing for availability her records. Massachusetts 
has published more of her vital records than any other state. Although 
less available, many records have been kept in New York and 
Pennsylvania, and a knowledge of just what is on hand would enable 
one to often succeed in tracing ancestors here. The Library of Con- 
gress, Records of the Census Bureau, and of the War Department are 
sources of untold worth. Records are extremely scarce in the Southern 
States; recourse must be had chiefly to the county clerks, state 
libraries, and collections of historical and genealogical organizations. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. In view of the resources for tracing ancestors, what would 
be your first steps in tracing your family in (a) Connecticut, (b) 
New York, (c) Boston, (d) Virginia. 

2. To what extent are these sources listed above available in 
the Library of the Genealogical Society of Utah? 
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LESSON 12 
RECORDS KEPT IN ENGLAND 


The parish registers of England are well known and widely 
used as source material for tracing our English progenitors. But 
their limitations are many, and it is not possible to trace a 
pedigree for many generations from them alone. The informa- 
tion in them must be supplemented from other sources, in 
which England is particularly rich. 


PROBLEM.—What Records Have Been Kept tin et 
From Earliest Times Which Will Assist Us to Trace Our An- 
cestors? 

References.-—The records of England may be classified as 
(1) National or Public Records; (2) Court Records; (3) 
Church Records; (4) School; and (5) Family Records. 

National Records. “The great repository for many, but 
not all, of the national records is the Public Records Office. Here 
it is aimed to concentrate the vast store of material relating to the 
public affairs of that country. 

1. Domesday Books. This is the most ancient, and one 
of the most important of the records. It is a survey of all 
lands in England, with a few exceptions in the north, and was 
probably commenced in 1085 and completed in 1086. Inquiry 
was made as to the hojders and value of all lands, and the re- 
turns were sent to Winchester and methodized and entered upon 
a register in Latin. It became ‘‘a record containing the name 
and title of every person of importance in the kingdom;” and 
“the situation, nature, and extent of all their estates, and in 
some instances the name of their fathers, wives, and children.’ 
(Sims: Manual for the Genealogist, p. 9. 

Two examples of entries are shown: 


“Ulf, a free-man under the protection of Gurth, holds ii carucutes 
of land in Sumerledetun for a manor; there were always iiii villeins, 
and iiii bordars . In the Confessor’s time, and now, ii ploughs 
were kept.” 

“In Sandiacre TYoli, Cnut, and Gladuin had iv caracutes of 
land hidable. Land for v ploughs. Now Toli holds of the king. In 
demesne there are ii ploughs; and x villanes; and vi bordars having 
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v ploughs. There is a priest and a church; and i mill worth v shill- 
ings and iv pence; and xxx acres of meadow, and a little under-wood.” 


2. Ancient Charters. “The value of charters and deeds is 
very great, as they may be classed among the surest proofs of a 
genealogy, either from the description of the person making the 
charter—some recital relating to his father, mother, wife, chil- 
dren, or other branches of his family—from his seal of arms, 
or the names mentioned as witnesses. 

“A reference to the pedigree of the Percey’s, one of the 
most full and complete genealogies in the kingdom, or a ref- 
erence to the descent of any ancient family, as printed in Dug- 
dale’s Baronage, will show the great assistance to be derived 
from the ‘Cartae Antiquae.’ It may almost be doubted if some 
of the most ancient families could prove their pedigrees without 
having recourse to them.”’ (Sims, p. 30.) 

Note the value of the following to anyone seeking to trace 
far back the Woodruff pedigree: 


“N. 561, p. 73. Grant from Edmund Wodrofe, son of Oliver 
Wodrofe, to Nicholas Eyre, of a parcel of land called Le Redsettes, 
in Castleton. Witnesses: Henry Hall, Robert Forneys, Thurston 
Joll, ete 

Dated 13 Nov., 11 Hen. VII (1495). 

“Quitclaim from John Gray of Onston to William Aston, Wil- 
liam Woderowe, and John Tunsted, of lands within the lordship of 
Oneston. Witnesses: Roger de Chestirfeld, William Hudson, chaplain, 
Robert Schemyld, etc. 

Dated Dronfield, Feast of St. Gregory (12 March), 5 Hen. V (1417). 

“No. 2453, p. 310. Attorney from William Aston and John 
Tunstede to John Bullock to deliver to John Gray of Oneston seisin 
of the lands which they held jointly with William Woderofe, now 
deceased. 

Dated 10 Nov., 10 Hen. VI (1431). 
(Jeayes: Derbyshire Charters.) 


“The present number of these records at the British 
Museum amounts to no less than 25,771 separate instruments. 
They are divided into eleven collections, chiefly named after the 
original collector. Of these the Harleian Collection alone num- 
bers 13,285 charters and 948 rolls. They consist of the royal 
charters of the kings of England from Cornwulf, king of Mercia, 
down to the reign of Charles I; numerous ecclesiastical charters, 
and private deeds almost without number.’’ (Sims, p. 32.) 

3. Knight’s Fees. William the Conqueror divided England 
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into 700 baronies and bestowed these upon his friends and 
followers. These were subdivided into 60,215 so-called Fees, 
each allotment of land being possessed by a Knight. Ordin- 
arily two carucates of land were assigned to each knight’s fee 
(about 100 acres.) It became necessary to take account of 
these from time to time by inquisitions, and the barons re- 
turned accounts to the king of what was held under them. 

“These accounts are of great value to the genealogist; they 
commence earlier than the generality of our national records, and 
relate to all the great men of the times in which they were com- 
piled, showing their estates, and often how they became pos- 
sessed of them, such as by what ancestor, or from What king; 
and from a series of the documents may be traced the succession 
of the families who have owned the estates.”’ 

A branch of the Woodruff family was living in Hope (near 
Castleton), Derby, as early as 1285, a Roger Woodrove being of 
record there at that date. From one of the early Inquests of 
Knight’s Fees is the account of the value of what was held by one 
of that family: 


“Rich Woodrove, of Castleton, yeoman. 13s. 4d. Castleton.”’ 


The most ancient of these records is the Black Book of the 
Exchequer. It contains a list of knights’ fees of the time of 
Henry II (1154-1189.) In time it was preferred to make as- 
sessments of the knights in place of having them render personal 
service to the sovereign. These assessments were known as 
Scutage Rolls. 

4. Rolls (Rotuli.) A great variety of these exist. Charter 
Rolls consist of grants of privilege to church and civic bodies, 
grants of creations of nobility, commencing in 1199 and ending 
in 1483. ‘““The names of barons and great men, mentioned as 
witnesses to these charters, are so numerous that of themselves 
they form a very valuable body of evidence.’’ Close Rolls 
are the enrollments of deeds of bargain and sale, settlements, and 
the most ancient contain some wills. Copyhold Court Rolls 
may be of the greatest utility to the genealogist. “They contain 
the names, residences, and descriptions of the tenants; the lands 
they hold of the manor, how they acquired them, whether on 
the death of relations as heirs, or by devise, or by purchase. 
They contain the dates of the tenants’ deaths, their wills (if 
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any), their marriages, the deaths of survivorships of their wives, 
and their heirs, if they died without wills. Nothing can be 
more complete than such information; and when we consider 
how seldom families in the country expatriate themselves from 
the parish or district where their fathers and forefathers resided, 
and that the very same families are still often found in the 
modern, as in the most ancient, rolls of manors, we shall 
perceive that such tenants would probably be able, with very 
little trouble, to trace their ancestors, and obtain particulars of 
their families, for three or four centuries past.’’ (Sims, p. 87.) 

Coroners Rolls in early times dealt with property as well 
as deaths. The Hundred Rolls of the time of Edward I were 
sutveys of all cities and boroughs showing among other things 
marriages and wardships. “There are references to about 70,000 
persons. Oblata Rolis were records of offerings of free gifts to 
the King for special concessions, from the time of King John 
to Edward III (1199-1327.) Many entries relate entirely to 
matters of pedigree. Patent Rolls cover the period from the 
time of King John to date. They contain entries of all grants of 
offices, lands, honors, annuities, etc., to individuals and cor- 
porations, ‘There is scarcely a subject connected with the most 
distinguished personages of the 13th, 14th, and 15th centuries 
not illustrated by them. Printed volumes of sections from 
these have references to 7000 eminent families. 

Pipe Rolls are the annual financial accounts returned by 
the sheriff of each county of all fines, fees, and expenditures 
handled by him. The Pipe Rolls are the most important series 
of documents after Domesday. The first great roll of the Ex- 
chequer was taken in 1155, and they have continued in all but 
unbroken series to the present. Names of most men, or families 
of property, appear upon them, and nearly every ancient pedi- 
gree is indebted to them for assistance. From them are had 
scraps of history frequently, which are obtainable from no other 
source. 

In the Pipe Roll of 34 Edward I (1306) for Derbyshire 
there is mention of “‘Robert, son and heir of Roger de Wodrove.”’ 
A still earlier record of the family is found in the Pipe Roll of 
46 Henry III (1262) when a ‘Simon Wodrove’’ is listed. 

Now note how a family may be followed down by the 
above means. From references cited above it will be seen that 
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there was a Simon Wodrove living in Derbyshire in 1262 (a date 
when surnames were just being taken). In 1285 a Roger Wood- 
rove was of record there. In 1306 we hear of Roger, son and 
heir of Roger de Wodrove. From other sources we learn that a 
“William Wodrove, of Hope, released to John Wylde of Abney, 
his interest called Holghine Dowe de Abney,” in 1416. The 
next year William Woderove purchases with others lands at 
Oneston, Derby. In 1427 William Woodrove and Robert 
Woodrove purchase, with others, lands of Henry Longsdon, 
of Longstone. In the same year “Henry Longsdon, of Long- 
stone, granted to William Woodrove, of Hope, his lands of 
Tideswell of the inheritance of Elizabeth, daughter and heiress 
of Henry Dawson of Tideswell, and certain rights in lands 
which he had recovered, ‘with William del Hall, Dionisia, his 
wife, Beatrice Eyre, Wm. Plumley, Agnes, widow of Thos. 
Dycher, Wm. Pigott Thos. Jardanthorpe, Agnes, wife of Robt. 
Bower, John Bower, and John Shackerly.”” In 1413, Novem- 
ber 10, William Woderofe is spoken of as “‘now deceased.”’ 
In 1437 Robert Woodrove is living in Derbyshire. In 1439 
Thomas Wodrove of Hope was made an attorney for delivering 
land. In 1676 Jane Woderofe, widow was buried in Tideswell, 
Derby; and at Hope we have the beginning of a pedigree of 
Woodroofes which extends down to the present. Surely these 
are clues on which to begin a search. 

5. Inqutsttions Post Mortem. In the days of the feudal sys- 
tem, on the death of each tenant-in-chief, a tax called a relief was 
due the King. It must be paid by the heir. If the latter was a 
minor the lands reverted to the crown until he attained his 
majority. So in each county an officer was appointed to 
assemble a jury at the time of the death of every such tenant, 
and inquire 


I. Of what lands the party died possessed (seized). 
Il. By what rents the same were held. 
III. Who was his next heir, and of what age the said heir was. 


These inquisitions contain most valuable information con- 
nected with the descent of families, and of first importance for 
genealogical evidence. These commence in 1219, and continue 
down to the time of Charles I, when most fedual tenures were 


abolished. 
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6. Feet of Fines. This name means literally ‘‘deeds of 
settlement.” ‘‘The antiquity of Fines is greater than the date 
of the Norman Conquest, and the records of them are regularly 
preserved from the reign of Richard I (1189-1199.") “The 
utility of these records to all persons desirous of tracing property 
and pedigree, is unquestionable.” 

“These—to genealogists—jwell-known records, contain 
the proceedings which have been adopted to convey estates, and 
to free them from their entailment to issue, and from the 
dower of wives. 

“The information to be obtained from both Fines and 
Recoveries, is the name of the freeholder levying the fine—if 
married, that of his wife, and occasionally the name of his 
eldest child, or other members of his family—and in fines of 
ancient date, the ancestors are not unfrequently mentioned. 

“The value of these records will be readily acknowledged, 
when it is considered that they prove marriages, and the issue 
of these marriages, at a time when there ‘were no parochial 
registers, and that even now they can supply the place of lost 
or defective parish-books. No documents have been so con- 
tinued, and preserved in such uninterrupted succession, and from 
so early a date, as the ‘Feet of Fines.’ ’’ (Sims, p. 132.) 

From the Feet of Fines preserved in the Public Record 
Office, London, was obtained a Final Concord which gave 
proof of the English ancestry of Gov. Thomas Welles (an- 
cestor of Daniel H. Wells and Wilford Woodruff.) In it 
Thomas Welles and Alice, his wife, quitclaim lands held by 
them in Burmington, Warwickshire, and relinquish all right 
to these lands by them and their heirs for ever. (Feet of Fines, 
Warwickshire, 20 January, 1636-7.) With this is the acknowl- 
edgment given at Boston in New England by Thomas Welles 
and Alice Welles to this final concord, and bearing as signature 
the well-known autograph of the Connecticut Governor as it 
appears upon public documents there. 


7. Parliamentary Records. Among these are the Private 
Statutes to which the genealogist is indebted for records of the 
settlements of family estates, long recitals of family pedigrees, 
naturalization of foreigners, licenses to change names and arms, 
authorization for individuals to remarry, etc. The greatest 
number of these are in the British Museum, 
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8. Herald’s Visttations. The right of certain claimants to 
bear coats-of-arms was inquired into by officials known as 
Heralds, who made regular visitations, the earliest being in 1412. 
From 1529 until the close of the seventeenth century, regular 
visits were made every 25 or 30 years. The last was made 
in 1686. The Heralds kept registers containing the pedigrees 
and arms of the nobility and gentry, signed by the heads of their 
respective families, and these are of the highest value to gen- 
ealogists. [hey frequently show connected pedigrees for quite 
a number of generations. (See Lesson 16.) : 

9. Pedigrees of Nobility. For a long time it was required 
that peers produce their pedigrees before the House of Lords. 
Many collections of these are now in print and available, and 
afford excellent connections for any families proving relation- 
ship to them. Censuses of the gentry and lists of the gentle- 
men of England have been compiled at various times. 

10. Records of Soldiers. Domesday is an excellent cata- 
logue of Norman warriors, as was also the original Battle Abbey 
Roll. A quantity of muster-rolls exist from the time of Henry 
III. Modern procedure is for the adjutant to make up a 
monthly muster roll, giving the name of every man in his com- 
pany, in alphabetical order. Notice of all casualties and usually 
of the date of such is made. Pay lists show the dates to which 
officers and men who die have been paid. ‘The earliest returns 
were in 1700, and mentioned officers only; that of 1760 and 
subsequent ones record names of the rank and file. The rolls 
of the militia date from 1792. The Army Lists give the serv- 
ices and deaths of officers only. The Muster Rolls and Pay 
Lists give that and also all further particulars about privates and 
non-commissioned officers. 

11. Apprentice Rolls. Among these priceless records are 
the Bristol Apprentice Rolls dating from 1532. They teem 
with information on youths from every part of the kingdom, and 
from all grades of society, who were sent to that busy com- 
merce centre of the west to learn trades and become merchants. 


Here is one of the entries: 
“1670, 23 February. Jeremy Clarke bound to John Alden for 


6 years in New England in the ship called the French ship of Boston.”’ 
Court Records. The pleadings in the various courts and 
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the judgments rendered as to claims to lands, titles, etc., contain 
proofs of heirs, their ages and pedigrees. ‘It would be difficult 
to name a family possessing hereditary property, which has 
passed a century without requiring the assistance of some court or 
courts of law or equity during that period.’’ There are records 
of the Kings Court, Court of Common Pleas, Court of Ex- 
chequer, Kings, Bench, Star Chamber, Ecclesiastical Courts, and 
perhaps most important of all in genealogy, the Court of 
Chancery. In a case coming before that Court a Complaint 
is first filed, sworn answers are filed in reply, and evidence is 
presented in the form of affidavits which are likewise filed. 
Everything goes on record. The earliest cases were in 1393, and 
since then many valuable genealogical evidences are afforded by 
them. 


Church Records. 


1. Monastic Records. No records are of earlier date than 
those of religious houses. For centuries the monks were record- 
keepers. Among records kept were Charters which often con- 
tain an account of the family of a founder of a religious house. 
Their Registers had entries of members and patrons and their 
genealogies, sometimes the names of those married and buried 
at the monastery, and the names of those owning property there, 
Obituaries recorded the deaths of benefactors, kings, archibishops, 
bishops, abbots, priests, monks, and others with sometimes 
biographical notices. Chronicles record historical events and 
much important matter about English families of note. Tourna- 
ment Rolls, Rolls of Arms of Knights, and Crusade Rolls give 
help, a crusade roll in the reign of Henry III giving the Christian 
and surname, or Christian name and title, of nearly 200 eminent 
persons who undertook the last Crusade. 


2. Parish Registers. ‘“Vhese were begun after the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries; a mandate was issued in 1538 for 
having registers of baptisms, marriages, and burials in each 
parish. Copies were to be forwarded annually to the Bishop's 
Register of the Diocese, for preservation in the archives there. 
This was not generally done for a long time. During the 
period of the Civil War there are many deficiencies found. in 
these registers. From 1660 parish registers have been in most 
cases well kept. But fires, robberies, neglect and other accidents 
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have destroyed many. London parishes generally commence in 
1558. The many omissions make them insufficient alone to 
establish pedigrees. 

3. Non-Parochial, Registers. In 1836 were gathered to 
Somerset House 7000 registers from 3630 religious congre- 
gations not belonging to the Established Church of England. 
Of Presbyterians and Independents and Baptists there were 2264. 
Records of the two former give births and baptisms, and in some 
instances deaths and burials. Baptists record birth only; Method- 
ists births and baptisms, with some accounts of deaths and burials. 
Quaker records were well kept and are also now at Somerset 
House. Roman Catholic records were not generally kept in 
England before 1660, and none probably between 1698-1790. 
Many Catholics are now registered for marriages, and records 
are kept. 

4. Bishops’ Registries. Wills and Administrations were 
probated and administered in the Bishop’s Court of the diocese 
for the district. Above these were the two courts of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York. Wills are about the 
only records by which families of the middle class can trace pro- 
genitors beyond the introduction of the Parish Records, for the 
Inquisitions Post Mortem were taken only on tenants in chief. 
Testaments of men of property almost invariably name two and 
often three or four generations of their pedigree. The descriptions 
of estates afford important clues. The date of the probate of a 
will generally points out the date of death of the deceased. 

Marriage Licenses surpass any parish registers in the rich- 
ness of details recorded. Under oath the parties give names, 
residences, ages, and whether previously married. On record 
is also their handwriting, and, if under age, the names, par- 
ticulars and handwriting of parents and guardians. 


School Records. 
1. Universities kept Books of Admission, Matriculation, 


and Graduation. In the admission book was entered the name, 
surname, birth place, where educated, date of admission, and 
age. In addition the Christian and surname of the father, his 
station in life, occasionally his residence, and rarely the mother’s 


maiden name were given. 
2. Public Schools, in general kept records of students, their 
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ages, residences, birth places, and parents. Eton College records 
date from 1443. It has published catalogues of students with 
short biographies. Records of the Merchant Tailors School are 
from 1607 to date, Westminster College from 1561. This 
latter has a register of all who ever entered that school, with 
names, date of birth, birthplace, date of admission and leaving, 
and whatever remarkable has befallen them in later life. 


Family Records. 

There are great stores of records obtainable from family 
Bibles, familiar letters (after the general introduction of writ- 
ing), and miscellaneous family manuscripts and documents. 
Many collections have already been made of these, but some- 
times are hidden away these sources which yield information 
not recorded elsewhere. 


OUTLINE 


Records kept in England are 
I. National or Public Records. 
a. Where kept. 
b. Kind. 
. Domesday Books. 
. Ancient Charters. 
. Knights’ Fees. 
. Rolls. 
(a) Charter Rolls. 
(b) Close Rolls. 
(c), Copyhold Court Rolls. 
(d) Coroners Rolls. 
(e) Hundred Rolls. 
(f) Oblata Rolls. 
(g) Patent Rolls. 
(h) Fipe Rolls. 
. Inquisitions Post Mortem. 
. Feet of Fines. 
. Parliamentary Records. 
(a) Private Statutes. 
8. Herald’s Visitations. 
9. Pedigrees of Nobility and Gentry. 
0. Records of Soldiers. 
(a) Muster Rolls. 
(b) Pay Lists. 
(c) Officers’ Army Lists. 
11. Apprentice Rolls. 
II. Court Records. 
a. Kinds of courts. 
b. Court of Chancery. 
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III. Church \Records. ; 
a. Monastic. , 
b. Parish. 
c. Non-Parochial. 
d. Bishops’ Registries. 
1. Wills and Administrations. 
2. Marriage licenses. 
IV. School Records. 
a. Universities. 
b. Public Schools. , 
V. Family Records. 
a. Bibles. ‘ 
b. Letters. 
c. Manuscripts. 


SUMMARY 


Those who have taken up seriously the task of tracing pedigrees 
in England, as the Committee on English Research of the N. E. H. ® 
G. Society, have found many and rich sources available. Familiarity 
with the details of these, the information various records may con- 
tain, and where they are kept, will enable us also to do intelligent 
reseatch. among them. It will enable us also to use to better ad- 
vantage the many printed English records already in our Genealogical 
Library. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. What are the best sources for English research after 1837? 
2. What records are most likely to help for the period 1558- 
IS 3i Ate 
3. Before the time of Parish Registers, what records are available? 
4. Can any of our families be traced back to Domesday? 
Why is it important to search other sources, even where 
Parish Records have been utilized? 


LESSON 13 


RECORD MAKING IN GERMANY 


A large percentage of our Church members are of Ger- 
man descent. It is very evident that some one or other an- 
cestral line of every one of us will trace over there. As we follow 
back the links in our chains of responsibility, we must sooner 
or later acquaint ourselves with the records kept in that land, 
and how help from them may be obtained. 

PROBLEM.—What Records and Sources in Germany Will 
Help Us to Link up Our Families? 
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References.—1. Family Histories. 


The earliest beginnings of German genealogies go back to 
the time of the migration of nations in the 5th and 6th cen- 
turies, when great hordes of German or Teutonic folk spread 
over western Europe and made it their home. Out cf this 
mighty clash of peoples and the clamor of battles arose loud 
acclaim for noted leaders and chieftains, and tales of their heroic 
deeds were sung, centuries later, by their proud descendants. 
Traditional stories clustered about their names and were passed 
on from father to son for generations. 


It may be that someone told his grandson that a certain 
member of their family was a great war hero; that he possessed 
a family estate; or that he came from a foreign country; or 
had been granted the coat of arms now displayed by the family. 
Perhaps that grandson, when he grew to manhood, was historic- 
ally inclined and remembered these stories and determined to 
verify them. He perhaps noted down these traditions and started 
to investigate, collecting old documents, facts, and dates: adding 
to these an account of his own family. “This became the nucleus 
of what is called in Germany a “‘Family Archive,’”’ or family 
history record. 


In some families records of this kind were kept for cen- 
turies. Pedigree Charts were drawn, more information was 
gained and verified, and the line traced farther back, until this 
record became a family depository of untold value. ‘The city 
archive of Nuremberg contains many old established family 
archives. Among them is one of the Rieter family, commenced 
in the 16th century, and not only giving complete data of the 
Rieter family, but also very extensive ancestral charts of every 
person marrying into that family, with their coats-of-arms. 


Since Bibles became common after the Reformation, these 
became places in which to record important events, and in 
time family Bibles became the basis for family histories which 
grew into the more extensive family archives. These again 
have been assembled into the genealogical divisions of govern- 
ment archives throughout Germany. 


Since the late war family histories have been collected and 


printed by thousands, and now grace the shelves of both public 
and private libraries. An almost complete list of these publica- 
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tions was gathered in 1925-1926 for the Genealogical Society of 
Utah, and an invaluable card index descriptive of these is now 
on file in their Library. 

Most of these collections are still privately owned, al- 
though deposited for safe-keeping in archives. The researcher 
should obtain consent from the individual or organization own- 
ing each before attempting a search. The address of such may 
be had from the office of the archive or library where the his- 
tories are kept, a list of these being on file in our Library. 

2. Parish Registers. As in other countries parish registers 
are kept by the minister or the parish clerk. In larger cities all 
the records of various churches are usually gathered into one cen- 
tral church archive. Occasionally in western Germany these rec- 
ords are found in the archives of the mayoralty-houses. In the 
district of the lower Rhine court house archives still retain 
parish registers which were sent there in 1809, for assistance 
in making out muster-rolls, recruiting, etc. 

Parish records were officially established in Germany in 
the 15th and 16th centuries. A good many. of the earliest 
records were destroyed during the Thirty Years War and other 
times of great disturbance, by fire, and through the carelessness 
of record-keepers. 

As a rule entries are very complete, giving, beside the usual 
items of baptisms, marriages and burials, both birth and death 
dates, and stating the father’s name, occupation, residence, and 
the mother’s full maiden name. Frequent additional entries 
are of migrations or removals, changes of religious belief, etc. 
The names of witnesses and sponsors accompany each entry, 
which the wise researcher will do well to note, for they so often 
furnish clues to the place of origin of the family, and the family 
of the mother. Marriage intentions or marriage banns, records 
of confirmations, communions, and such were in most cases 
set down. Special registers were often kept for the nobility, 
or for military men and their families. 

Parish entries can generally be trusted. Discrepancies, how- 
ever sometimes occur, and it should be remembered that oc- 
casionally the recorder was compelled to enter verbal information. 
Thus the age as given in death or burial entries was accepted as 
correct from the word of survivors, without further investigation. 
A name may have been wrongly entered at the time of christen- 
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ing. In most instances a child born in a family shortly after the 
death of another was given the same name, and the same name 
might be given in that family three or four times. One must 
be sure which one grew to maturity. Omissions of entries 
might happen in time of war, at the death of a minister, because 
of the non-payment of the baptismal fee, or because of il- 
legitimacy. Some of the clergy refused to recognize civil mar- 
riages, and where such took place to avoid the high fee required 
by the minister, they ofttimes entered the children of those mar- 
tiages as born out of wedlock. Where possible, parish register 
entries should be verified and amplified from other sources. 

More and more indexes are being made to these, though 
most still remain unindexed. 

If one is not making a personal search of a parish register, 
nor employing a professional genealogist, it is best to write to 
the parish archive, giving fully the information already on hand, 
and stating clearly exactly what is wanted. If the particular 
church archive is unknown, one may address inquiry to the cen- 
tral archive in .the larger cities, and ask that they circulate 
the request among the lesser archives. 

3. Government Records and Archives.. Official records 
of births, marriages, deaths, professions and religious beliefs, were 
kept as early as 1807 and 1810 in certain districts along the 
Rhine, in Westphalia, and in the city of Leipzig. The Govern- 
ment, *by an Act of 1874, established a Registrar’s Office 
(Standesamt), where all vital records are filed. These entries 
are supposed to be absolutely correct. 

About the beginning of the 19th century was instituted a 
system of recording the changes of residence of the inhabitants. 
Reports of such must be made within three days of arrival, at 
the registry department at Police Headquarters, and a blank is 
filled out containing a complete family record for at least two 
generations, and giving the old and the new residence. Though 
a cause of inconvenience to travelers, this affords great help to 
the researcher. é 

When other sources fail to supply the required clues, the 
genealogist must consult the vast collections of manuscripts 
in the public archives. These will be helpful only when the 
person sought had some part in public affairs, or discharged some 
of the duties of a citizen. Lists of taxpayers and, for earlier 
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times, feudal service lists, charters to tradesmen, indentures of 
apprentices, lists of guild and corporation members, are among 
the sources that may yield information. If information con- 
cerning officials, statesmen, or government employees is wanted, 
one should consult the various official lists, staff reports, court 
calendars, etc. Many manuscript family histories and pedi- 
grees are to be found in the files of the archives. 

In some of the most valuable collections in archives, the 
ordinary family researcher would not be permitted to search, 
and a professional would have to be engaged. 

4. Family and Surname Organizations. In 1901 a move- 
ment was started in Dresden to organize a society whereby mem- 
bers of all classes could get assistance and advice in making 
family researches. A society was then organized which now 
has branches all over the country. Similar organizations grew 
up everywhere, until now we find them with their branches like 
a great net over the land. “The spirit of ancestry-hunting brought 
the people more closely together. Family and Surname associa- 
tions multiplied. The growth of the movement may best be 
judged by referring to the file in the Genealogical Library, 
which lists 238 Family and Surname Organizations, 427 Ger- 
man Genealogical Societies, and 361 Genealogical and His- 
torical Magazines. 

5. The Pedigree Exchange. In Chemnitz has been estab- 
lished an exchange register where pedigrees giving the direct male 
line of individuals are sent in by leading men. ‘These are 
transcribed on cards, which are then put in the file which 
contains now over a million cards. As the cards are placed 
connections between branches of families are made, and all parties 
affected are notified of the new information obtained. “Thus 
extensive German pedigrees are rapidly being compiled. 

6. Index to German Sources A card index giving de- 
tailed information on German Archives, Catalogues, Family 
Histories, Family and Surname Organizations, Genealogical So- 
cieties, Genealogists, Libraries, Magazines and Publications, Par- 
ish Registers, and Publishers has recently been completed and 
made part of the equipment of the Utah Genealogical Library. 
Samples of the information shown on these are given below. 


German Parish Registers \ Hammelburg (Bavaria) 
The Catholic registers begin with 1620. The archive 
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(Katholisches Pfarramt) possesses a valuable book, “‘Gen- 
ealogische Manualien,’’ containing baptisms from 1527-1620, 
matriages from 1546-1620, deaths from 1560-1587. It con- 
tains records also of some converts (Konvertiten or Einverleibte) . 


German Pedigree Exchange 
Ahbnenlistenaustausch (A L A) 
Meaning Pedigree-exchange. 
Known in Genealogical circles in Germany as “A L A”’ 
(Ahnen-Listen-Austausch) . 
Directed by Dr. Foerster, 
Chemnitz-Ebersdorf, 
Adalbert-Stifter Weg 1., Germany. 
Cost is about $5 to enter a pedigree. 


German Library Aschaffenburg (Bavaria) 
Hofbibliothek (im Residenzschloss) 

Aschaffenburg (Bayern), Germany. 
Maintains a Genealogical Division, including rare collections 
from Mainz district of Hesse. Many are in French. 
Publishers ‘“‘Die Hof © Staatsbibliothek zu Aschaffenburg.”’ 


German Family History Hanau (Grafschaft) 
Genealogischen Nachrichten uber einige der altesten Fam. in 
Hanau. 


Genealogical information of the oldest families in Hanau, with 
charts, coats of arms, etc., since 1597. These families came 
from the Netherlands (Flamland), some being Walloons ( Wall- 
onen). ‘They settled first in Cologne (Koln), later in Frank- 
furt A. M., and in 1597 came to Hanau. After 1623 some 
families from Frankenthal (in the Palatinate) arrived there. 

By Adolf v. d. Velden. (Zentralstelle in Leipzig.) 


German Research Fees (general charge) 
Usual rate 6.-Mk hour for actual researches. 
Extras: 6.-Mk per day while traveling. 

All railroad fares and expenses. 

Dues, fees, etc., in archives and libraries. 


OUTLINE 


Records Made in Germany. 
I, Family Histories. 

a. Tales of heroes. 
b. Family archives. 
c. Extent of collections. 
d. How obtained. 

II. Parish Registers. 
a. Where kept. 
b. Period covered by them. 
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c. Information entered, 
d. Accuracy. 
e. Indexes. 
III. Government Archives. 
a. When established. 
b. What is recorded. 
Ie ital srecords: 
2. Registrations of change of residence. 
3. Official lists, rolls, etc. 
c. Availability to researcher. 
IV. Family and Surname -Organization Records. 
a. Growth. 
b. Purpose. 
c. What they publish. 
V. The Pedigree Exchange. 
a. Where. 
b. How it functions. 
c. Terms. 
VI. Index to Getman Sources and Records. 
a. Where. 
b. Scope. 
c. How used. 


SUMMARY 


Before beginning research in Germany the one seeking ancestors 
there should first consult the Card Index in the Genealogical Library. 
Very full directions are there contained to the rich stores of materials 
so carefully kept in German countries. The Pedigree Exchange should 
appeal to our members, as also the list of Genealogists who will do 
reseatch for us over there. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Compare the keeping of vital records in Germany with that 
practiced in (a) Utah; (b) Connecticut; (c) Virginia. 

2. Are the records there of much worth to the researcher? 1 

3. To what extent has the spirit of ancestry-hunting taken hold 
of the people there? 

4. What kind of records do German researchers compile, pedigrees, 
or long lists of individual names? 

5. To what extent have German people migrated to America? 
How truly may it be said that Germany is a Mother Country to the 
United States? 
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LESSON 14 


THE RECORDS OF SCANDINAVIA 


A high percentage of our population in the Church is of 
Scandinavian origin. Indeed, the whole Anglo-Saxon race is 
originally of the same parent stock. Within the Church the de- 
mand for Scandinavian genealogies is ever increasing. To all 
so interested a survey of the record-making situation there should 
prove helpful. 


PROBLEM.—What Records Have Been Made and Kept in 
the Scandinavian Countries, and How May Pedigrees be Ob- 
tained from There? 

References.—Vital records of these countries have been 
kept, but none have been printed. Therefore, people of 
Scandinavian origin must seek their genealogies in the land of 
their forefathers. 


1. The Records of Denmark. “Record keeping in Den- 
mark began about 1645. ‘The records were kept by the priests 
and schoolmasters. Since many churches were burned, many 
records are lost. Since 1812, two copies of all records have been 
required, one held by the priest, and the other by the school 
teacher. These records are collected periodically and deposited 
in the archives. The enumerations of the populations are also 
very important sources of information, since every name is writ- 
ten down and classified geographically. These enumerations 
have occurred in 1787 (first), 1801, 1834, and since then every 
five or ten years. 


“There is one Rigsarkiv, or general archive, at Copenhagen 
in which all records of country-side nature are deposited, and 
three lands arkiver, or district archives, located at Copenhagen, 
Odense, Viborg, and temporary archive since the World War 
at Aabenraa, each containing records pertaining to its respective 
district. The archives are open to every respectable person.”’ 
(Dr. John A. Widtsoe: Visit to Scandinavia, Gen. Mag., Vol. 
15) p.ake) 

In these archives are employees who are competent re- 
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searchers, and have been recommended by the archives as will- 
ing and able to do research for any inquirer. 

2. The Records of Norway. ‘In Norway, church records 
go back to about 1700 or some few years before. All records 
not burned or otherwise destroyed, prior to 1814, are in the 
archives. Church records since that time are in the hands of the 
ciergy and need not be deposited in the archives. Riksarkivet 
in Christiania (now Oslo) contains all records of a country- 
wide nature; four stiftsarkiver, corresponding to the lands arki- 
ver in Denmark, are district depositaries. These are located in 
Oslo, Hamar, Bergen, and Trondhjem. 

“A very important aid to genealogy in Norway is the 
record of census enumerations. The first occurred in 1664; 
then one in 1801, and another in 1865. Every name is written 
down and arranged according to geographical location, including 
the names of every person living on any of the farms of Norway. 
(Dr. Widtsoe, Ibid., p. 13.) 

There are many family genealogies, covering nearly all the 
more prominent families. There are also what is called ‘“‘Bydge- 
historier,’’ which may be called county histories; these take up 
the story of the Gaards or estates into which the land of Norway 
is divided, including the people who have lived on them. Some 
years ago a wave of interest in behalf of bydgehistorier swept 
over Norway. As a result practically every part of Norway 
has either a published history, or one in preparation. Most of 
these contain. many excellent genealogies and genealogical ref- 
erences. (Handbook, p. 173.) 


In the four stifts named above there are competent and 
reliable research workers, employees of the archives, who have 
been recommended to do research. 

3. Records of Sweden. ‘All records remain in possession 
of the churches until they are 100 years old, when they are de- 
posited in the archives. This collection occurs every ten years. 
Records may be transferred earlier, but only by special permission. 

“The records of a country-wide character are deposited in 
the Riksarkivet, Stockholm. Those of a local character in one 
one of the four lands arkiver in Uppsala, Gothenburg, Vadsten, 
and Lund.’”’ (Dr. Widtsoe, p. 13.) 

Sweden has a great deal of genealogical literature, both in 
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\ 
journals and family histories, and two hundred or more 
volumes were secured recently. 


Difficulties of Personal Research. ‘“‘Individual workers 
very often are confronted with difficulties when searching for 
names for the reason that not always can they gain admission to 
parish churches where records are on file, for the priests are not 
anxious to give out information to every stranger that happens - 
along. If the investigator is allowed to examine the church 
records he is often confronted with faded and archaic script 
extremely difficult to, decipher, for many of the old scribes wrote 
a cramped and queer band. What makes the task of compiling 
genealogy more complicated is that old Scandinavian surnames 
changed with every generation. For instance—the daughter of 
Pehr Erickson is Anna Pehrsdotter, while her brother is John 
Pehrson. The son of John Pehrson very likely is named Lars 
Johnson, and his son in turn would be named Erik Larson. 

“Then there are changes of names due to their owners 
having been impressed into military service. It is often the 
custom in Sweden for men in the army to adopt the name of 
their predecessor in the ranks—No. 104 becomes Rask, or 
Hurtig, or Modig, terms describing the valor of a true soldier, 
and No. 104 has answered to that name for generations. “The 
person having borrowed a military name often retains it per- 
manently after leaving the army and his descendants generally 
prefer a name connected with deeds, to the more prosaic title 
of Anderson or Erikson.. Only a trained worker can detect the 
many windings of changed names.’ (Clara J. Fargergren, Gen. 
Maci ViolmeliOepseos) 

Regarding this custom of Swedish soldier names, a com- 
petent searcher of records in that country writes, ‘I cannot tell 
when it first became a practice to give to the soldiers special 
names, but it was certainly already the custom during the whole 
of 1700 and probably long before that. The soldier had a little 
cottage with some ground which belonged to him as part of the 
salary, and the members of the parish had to pay for the part of 
his maintenance, and his farm belonged to the parish. 

“The soldier for a certain district of the parish lived on 
this farm and that district or ‘rote’ paid the costs. Those 
districts (‘rotar’) had different names, and the soldier often 
called himself according to the name of the district, for example, 
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the soldier from Tandela district called himself Tanderfelt, etc. 

“Sometimes he was called by an attribute, for example, 
‘Tapper’ (brave) or ‘Small’ (kind), or the like. 

“What is especially remarkable in this matter is, however, 
that this name of the soldier was inherited by the next soldier, 
but not as a rule by his children. If, consequently, two soldiers 
in a parish one after the other are called ‘Tapper’ this does not 
signify any relationship between them, but only that they have 
been soldiers from the same district. 

“Tf, on the other hand, a soldier moved to another district 
he got as a rule another family name. I have had researches 
where the same person had three different surnames owing to his 
having been soldier on three different places. This makes the 
inquiries about soldiers’ families very difficult and trouble- 
some. Furthermore it may happen that the grandchildren of 
a soldier take the soldier’s name in later days and make it their 
own family name, should they themselves have a more com- 
mon name, which they want to change. But there is no re- 
lationship with the soldier family, who then have that name 
because they are living in that district. 

“Until quite recently it was allowed in Sweden to change 
the family name without formalities, if only you did not take a 
nobleman’s name and no bearer of the name in question minded. 
Some yeats ago this was forbidden, and now-a-days you can- 
not take a family name which belongs to another family.” 
(Ella Heckscher, Gen. Mag., Vol. 19, p. 11.) 


Scandinavian Pedigree Searching. ‘“The searcher for gen- 
ealogy who lives in Scandinavia or who visits that country 
for research purposes will find his sources of information in 
practically the same condition and places he would find them 
were he in Great Britain. 

“Many think the confusing surname customs of Scan- 
dinavia prevent research work in that country, but this is only 
partly true. Trained genealogists assert that it is easier to carry 
back pedigreed lines, especially in the professional and gentry 
classes, in Scandinavia, than in most other European countries. 

‘It should be understood that it is always more difficult 
to carry on ancestral work in any European country for the 
peasantry, or lower classes, than it is for the professional and 
gentry classes. 
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“In Denmark, Sweden and Norway there is a government 
keeper of archives, or commissioner of records. There is in 
Denmark an Institute of Genealogy more than twenty-five 
years old. 

“There is also found in all three countries good clerical 
service. “The government has been very friendly to the preserva- 
tion of records, and trained experts are at the service of all who 
seek information or assistance. * * * 


“The Danish government passed a law in 1645 requiring 
state registration of births, deaths and marriages; yet it is not 
easy to find material needed as early as that because the people 
were not converted to the prevailing church and would not 
register for a couple of centuries after that. Old church records 
are confused in consequence, as one finds marriages, births, and 
deaths run together on closely written script pages, no doubt 
to save paper and expense. These entries are often written 
in Latin. 

“In 1814 the government passed a law requiring dupli 
cates of all vital statistics. Since that time it is easy to secure 
information. 

“The Scandinavians were a stay-at-home people, conse- 
quently it is easy to follow their lines if one knows the parish 
to begin with. The name of the farm or dwelling place was 
usually, added to the name of the man who owned or tilled it. 
This answered, in a measure, ‘for a surname, and makes a good 
clue to follow, as even the peasantry did not move about. 

“Tt is more difficult to secure information about women 
than men, as the early records rarely give the wifes name. 
She was called ‘wife’ or ‘widow’ of so and so. 

“Tf one can connect up with a professional man with a 
fighting ancestry, or with any of the gentry, pedigrees are easy 
to obtain. or three hundred and fifty years Scandinavian 
manuscripts, biographical encyclopedias and collections have 
been printed in books, of all nobles, patricians, pastors, 
physicians, lawyers, clerks, etc., etc. In Norway there is a 
biographical directory from 1537 to the present time. These 


can be found in government libraries.’ (Handbook of Gen- 
ealogy, p.143.) 
Danish Names and Genealogy. ‘‘In Denmark, as well as 


in England and other European countries, the people are more 
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or less divided into classes, though the lines of these are not 
Ne) definitely drawn now as formerly. 

“Denmark, with an area of only 14,000 English square 
miles (about one-sixth the size of Utah), contains about 52,000 
cities, towns, villages, neighborhoods, estates, farms, houses, etc.; 
which have separate and distinct names. Thus it will be under- 
stood how each individual easily can be traced and connected 
with some locality which will distinguish him from any other 
person of the same name in the same locality. A parish in 
Denmark is both a civil and an ecclesiastical division of the 
country * * * and the parish priest is entrusted with the 
keeping of a record of all births, marriages and deaths in the 
parish, and in making the entries in his parish records he is 
always careful to note the particular ‘gaard’ (estate), if in the 
country, or street and house number, if in the city, where the 
birth, marriage or death takes place; hence the genealogist can 
proceed without difficulty. 


“For illustration, take the parish of Torslev in Hjorring 
amt, the northernmost amt in Denmark. ‘The parish of Torslev 
had in 1890, 2,264 inhabitants who lived in 411 estates 
(gaarde) and houses, each of which has a name or appellation 
that can distinguish it readily from any other place in the same 
parish. A few of the names of the villages, estates and houses 
in this particular parish are: Aalborgaard, Benskovhus, Dam- 
gren, Hejselt, Tamstrup, Rosendal, Try, Vraa and Vraagaard. 
By this list of names it will be seen how easy any man’s gen- 
ealogy can be traced simply by referring to the place of residence. 
In case there are several Andreas Jensens in the parish of Torslev, 
the recorder will invariably record the place of residence in’ con- 
nection with the name, such as Andreas Jensen ‘of Damgren,’ 
Of of Try, of of lamstrip, or ‘of Vraa,’ or ‘of Heyselt,’ etc.” 

“The foregoing pertains mostly to the peasantry of Den- 
mark; the so-called upper classes use family names the same as 
the gentry of England and other countries. Many of the most 
distinguished Danish families can trace their family names back 
500 years, and in a few instances nearly a thousand years. But 
in most of the parishes the genealogy of the peasantry can be 
traced back only for some two or three hundred years.” 

“The first class of society which adopted family names in 
Scandinavia was the nobility; after them came the learned or 
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professional classes; then came the citizen (Borger), and last 
came the trades pecple and the peasantry. At the close of the 
Middle Ages several noble families had adopted permanent names. 
King Frederick I, at the time of the Luther Reformation, com- 
manded all the nobility to adopt permanent family names.”’ 

“Finally, in the eighteenth century, the middle classes 
also commenced to adopt permanent family names, but they 
did so to a great extent in such a manner that their surnames 
became void of meaning and confusing throughout, because of 
adding -sen and -son names to all their other surnames. These 
took precedence of all the other forms of surnames. 

“By a royal decree of 1828, in Denmark, it was decided 
that the child in the future should be christened not only with 
a given name, but also with the family or hereditary name, 
which it was supposed to bear officially but not in private life. 
But in 1856 the Kultus Minister (minister of education) issued 
a circular to the effect that the chosen family name should be- 
come legally binding for both public and private use. This 
caused much surprise and consternation, because most of the 
priests baptized with -sen names and not with family or sur- 
names; therefore the great mass of the people were obliged to 
keep their -sen names.’’ (Surname Book, Chap. XXVIII. There 
is an excellent discussion of the surname system in this chapter.) 

Scandinavian Records tn the Genealogical Library. In our 
Library are many very splendid biographies and indexed family 
histories, County and Town Histories, publications with al- 
phabetically arranged pedigrees of the nobility, and magazines 
dealing with personal histories. There is a set of 62 volumes 
of Danish and Norwegian Genealogies and History; and there 
are 19 vols. of the Danish Biographical Lexicon of prominent 
persons; 36 volumes of pedigrees of Danish nobility, published 
annually; about sixty vols. of family histories of numerous 
families. Por Norway there are 48 Family Histories, 17 Coun- 
ty and Town Histories, and two vols. of a Genealogical and 
Personal History Magazine. For Sweden there are 66 vols. of 
genealogy and personal history, Records of Soldiers, 26 vols. 
of Family History Collections. In addition there are 4 books on 
Scandinavian Immigrants to the United States. 

Each of the pedigrees is listed on an index card, and the 
name and title of each book on family history is also indexed, 
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making them easy of access. "There are many wonderful pedi- 
grees in these collections and frequently family connections have 
been made from them, or pedigrees sent from Denmark have 
been amplified from these genealogies. 

Obtaining Scandinavian Genealogies. A helpful article on 
reliable genealogists recommended for research by the various 
archives as capable and trustworthy, with the names, addresses, 
and terms for searching appeared in the January, 1928, Utah 
Genealogical Magazine, and should be consulted by all interested. 
The usual price charged is 3 crowns per hour. 

Genealogies obtained from them are all sent in pedigree 
form, with all lines of progenitors followed back. 


OUTLINE 


I. Records in Denmack. 
. Parish registers. 
. Lands archives. 
National (Rigsarkiv) archive. 
. County histories. 
Family genealogies. 
. Pedigrees of nobility. 
orwegian Records. 
. Parish registers. 
. Stiftsarkiver. 
. Riksarkivet. 
. Census enumerations. 
. Family genealogies. 
County histories. 
HU0k heard in Sweden. 
a. Parish registers. 
b. Landsarkiver. 
c. Riksarkivet. 
d. Family histories. 
e. Pedigrees of nobility. 
IV. Difficulties of Research There. 
a. Changing surname. 
1. Among peasantry. 
2. Among soldiers (Sweden). 
b. Archaic, faded, and closely written script. 
V. Helps in Research There. 
a. Friendly attitude of governments. 
b. Good archives. 
c. Pedigrees of nobility and professional classes. 
d. Good clerical services. 
e 
f 


II. 


2S aes Are an oe 


. Duplicate vital statistics. 
. People remained usually in same locality. 
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g. Identification through place names. 
h, Surname adopted. 
1. By nobility in Middle Ages. 
2. By middle classes in 18th century. 
3. By peasantry after 1856 (Denmark). 
VI. Helps tn the Genealogical Library. 
a. No printed vital records. 
b. Pedigrees of nobility. 
c. Biographies. 
d. Family histories. 
e. County and town histories. 
f. Records of soldiers. 
g. U. S. immigrants. 
h. Index cards. 
VII. Research tn Scandinavia. 
a. Archives. 
b. Researchers. 
c. Terms. 
d. Type of work. 


SUMMARY 


Much help may be obtained from the Utah Genealogical Library 
on lines connecting with the upper classes, who kept pedigrees and 
surnames. Since vital records have not been printed in those coun- 
tries, the records of all other families must be sought from the records 
kept in the churches and archives of Scandinavia. There are many 
valuable sources there. Certain features of the surname system increase 
the difficulties, but do not render the work of research impossible, 
by any means. Most research must be done by responsible agents 
there, and their work is accurately done and acceptable. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Why must not every family of Scandinavian origin expect 
to find help in the Genealogical Library? 

2. Why is the knowledge of researchers and terms and their 
work of such importance in this field? 

3. Describe the surname system as practiced by (a) the nobility; 
(b) the soldiers; (c) the peasantry. 

4. To what extent and what kinds of records have been pub- 
lished in these countries? 

5. Outline the steps an individual should take in order to obtain 
his pedigree from there. 
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LESSON 15 
ANCIENT GENEALOGIES 


“For I command all men, both in the east and in the west, and 
in the north, and in the south, and in the islands of the sea, that they 
shall write the words which I speak unto them: * * * 

“For behold, I shall speak unto the Jews, and they shall write it; 
and I shall also speak unto the Nephites, and they shall write it; and 
I shall also speak unto the other tribes of the house of Israel, which 
I have led away, and they shall write it; and I shall also speak unto 
all nations of the earth, and they shall write it. * * *, 

“* * * and my word also shall be gathered in one.’ 
(II Nephi 29:11-14.) 

The work for the living and the dead is so intimately a 
part of the gospel, that not the least reason for all nations keep- 
ing records which are to be brought together in one, in the 
latter days, must have been for the preservation of their 
genealogies. 

PROBLEM.—To Show That Genealogies Were Kept By 
All Anctent Nations, and That Now These Are Being Brought 
T ogether. 

References.—1. Genealogies Kept by the Jews. ‘The Bible 
is the best evidence of how scrupulous was this people in the 
matter of preserving a record of their lineage. Genesis, Exodus, 
Numbers, I Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Matthew and Luke 
contain regular genealogical chapters, while evidence of the prac- 
tice is seen in almost every reference by name to persons among 
them. The practice has continued down through the period of 
their history. 

Calmet’s great Dictionary of the Bible informs us that ‘‘the 
Hebrews carefully preserved their genealogies and never was a 
nation more circumspect respecting them.’’ Josephus speaks of 
the uninterrupted succession of priests for 2000 years; Jerome, 
writing in the 4th century, says the Jews knew their genealogies 
so perfectly they could repeat all the names from Abraham to 
Zerubbabel. According to the prophet Ezra, a priest who could 
not trace his genealogy, was not admitted to the ministry. 

Three pedigrees will be selected as examples, those of the 
Prophet Joshua, the Prophets Ezra and Jeremiah, and _ the 


Virgin Mary. 


PEDIGREE OF THE PROPHET JOSHUA 


| 
Nahor md. Milcah 


Adam 
Seth 

Enos 
Cainan 1 
Mahalaleel 
Jared 
Enoch 
Methuselah 
Lamech 
Noah 
Shem 
Arphaxad 
Salah 

Eber 

Peleg 

Reu 

Serug 
sors 


| 
Abraham md. Sarah 


| 
Isaac md. Rebekah 


Haran 
Lot 


Bethuel 
| 
| | 
Laban Rebekah 
| md. 
| | Isaac 
Leah Rachel | 
md. md. 
Jacob Jacob Manasseh 


Jacob md. Rachel 
| 


Poti-pherah, priest 


| of On. 
JOSEPH ae Asenath 


| 
' 
Ephraim 

“And the sons of Ephraim: 
Shuthelah, and Bered his son, 
and Tahath his son, and Eladah 
his son, and Zabad his son, and 
Shuthelah his son, and Ezer, and 
Elead, whom the men of Gath 
slew, And Ephraim their father 
mourned many days, and his 
brethren came to comfort him. 
* * And his wife bare a son, 
and he called his name Beriah, 
because it went evil with his 
house. And Rephah was _ his 
son, also Resheph, and Telah 
his son, and Tahan his son, 
Laadan his son, Ammihud his 
son, Elishama his son, Non his 
son, Jehoshua (JOSHUA) his 
son, = (ls @hronesz 220227) 


PEDIGREE OF THE PROPHETS JEREMIAH AND EZRA, 
AND THE VIRGIN MARY 


Aaron | 
(Fourth Great-grandson of Abraham) 
Eleazer 
Phinehas 
. Abishua 
Bukki 
Uzzi 
Zerahiah 
Meraioth 
Amatiah 
Ahitub 
Zadok 
Ahimaaz 
Azariah 
Johanan 
Azariah 
Amariah 
Ahitub 
Zadok 
Shallum 
t 
| | 
Shallum of Anathoth Hilkiah 
| 
Hanameel | im 
(Son of Shallum, uncle to oath ereniianh 
the Prophet Jeremiah) Seraiah THE PROPHET 
(Slain at (ee ofolibual. 
| | Hamatal md. King 
Jehozadak . “EZRA, the son of Josiah 
(Went into captivity) S¢étaiah, son of 
pélan@hronse Os 1-715) Azariah, son of Zedekiah (carried 
Joshuah Hilkiah, etc.” into captivity) 
Joachim (Ezra 721) | 
Eliashib | 
Joiadah | | | 
Johanan Sons slain at Mulek (led ‘‘The king’s 
Jaddual captivity a colony to daughters’’ 
Onias [ America. He were placed 
Simon the Just was progen- in the care of 
Mattathias md. daughter of itor of the Prophet 
Simon ZARA- JEREMIAH 
Joseph YEMLA.) after the 
Johanna Captivity 
Melchi and went 
Levi with him to 
Matthat Egypt. 


Heli 
VIRGIN MARY 
(Luke 3:23-25) 
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The pedigree of Joshua is of great interest to us because 
somewhere or other we fit into that list of ancestors, for we 
are ‘of Ephraim,’’ of Joseph, and his fathers. It gives the most 
complete statement of the children and descendants of Ephraim 
yet given us. 

The Aaronic Priesthood and the office of high priest de- 
scended by lineal descent from Aaron. The direct descent from 
Aaron to Ezra is given in Ezra 7:1. The direct descent of the 
high priest’s office from Aaron to Hilkiah, Seraiah (father of 
Ezra), and Josedech or Jehozadak is given in I Chronicles 
6:1-15. The descent from Jehozadak to Heli is obtained partly 
from the Bible, partly from Josephus and Jewish history, and 
is given as printed in Anderson’s Royal Genealogies, Tables 67 
and 68. 

The exact relationship of Jeremiah is not given in any 
single pedigree in the Bible, but the evidence is scattered in 
several quotations in its pages. The story as found there will 
be briefly given. 


In the days of Joshua the tribe of Levi was given certain 
allotted cities with their suburbs for an inheritance to descend 
to their children by right of descent. The children of the 
family of Kohath received among other territories Libnah and 
Anathoth. ‘And the children of Israel gave by lot unto the 
Levites these cities with their suburbs. * * * Which the 
children of Aaron, being of the families of the Kohathites, 
who were the children of Levi, had; for theirs was the first 
lot. And they gave unto them * * * JLibnah with her 
suburbs, * * * And out of the tribe of Benjamin 
* * *  Anathoth with her suburbs.” (Joshua 21:8-18.) 

Descended from Aaron was Hilkiah, the high priest in the 
tume of King Josiah, grandfather of King Zedekiah. ‘Josiah 
was eight years old when he began to reign, and he reigned 
thirty and one years in Jerusalem. * * * And it came 
to pass in the eighteenth year of king Josiah, that the king 
sent Shaphan the son of Azaliah, the son of Meshullum, the 
scribe, to the house of the Lord, saying, Go up to Hilkiah the 
high priest,.etc.. *= * "(il Kingsr 226 t -4.a) 

Jeremiah gives his own genealogy thus: 

“The words of Jeremiah the son of Hilkiah, of the priests 
that were in Anathoth in the land of Benjamin: 
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“To whom the word of the Lord came in the days of Josiah 
the son of Amon king of Judah, in the thirteenth year of his 
reign. It also came * * * unto the end of the eleventh 
year of Zedekiah the son of Josiah king of Judah, unto the 
carrying away of Jerusalem captive in the fifth month. 

“Then the word of the Lord came unto me, saying, 
* * * * JT ordained thee a prophet unto the nations.”’ 
(Gicramleeli= 5p) 

“See, I have this day set thee over the nations and over the 
kingdoms, to root out, and to pull down, and to destroy, and 
to throw down, to build and to plant. (Jer. 1:10.) 

That his lineage gave him special property rights is evi- 
dent from the following: 

“And Jeremiah said, The word of the Lord came unto 
me, saying, 

“Behold, Hanameel the son of Shallum thine uncle shall 
come unto thee, saying, Buy thee my field that is in Anathoth; 
for the right of redemption is thine to buy it. 

“So Hanameel mine uncle’s son came * * * and 
said unto me, Buy my field, I pray thee, that is in Anathoth, 
which is in the country of Benjamin: for the right of in- 
heritance is thine, and the redemption is thine.”’ (Jer. 32:6-8.) 

What we must prove is that Hilkiah the priest, father of 
Jeremiah, is the same as Hilkiah the high priest, living at that 
same time. The father of Hilkiah the high priest was Shallum, 
the uncle cf Jeremiah was also named Shallum, probably after 
his father. Jeremiah possessed ‘“‘the right of inheritance’’ to 
land in Anathoth which he bought of his cousin, doubtless be- 
cause his father, Hilkiah, being the high priest would be an 
older brother to Shallum, father of Hanameel. Add to this 
the prominent place which both Hilkiah and Jeremiah oc- 
cupied during the reign of the righteous king Josiah, and we 
are prepared for the next statement: 

“And the king of Babylon made Mattaniah * 
king in his stead, and changed his name to Zedekiah. (Zede- 
kiah was son of king Josiah.) And Zedekiah was twenty and 
one years old when he began to reign, and he reigned eleven 
years in Jerusalem. And his mother’s name was Hamutal, the 
daughter of Jeremiah of Libnah.” (II Kings 23:31; 24:17, 18.) 

Jeremiah of Libnah must also have been a priest, because 


*K * 
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that district was‘ set aside for the sons of Aaron. After 
Zedekiah was carried captive into Babylon, Jeremiah was re- 
leased from prison and given the privilege of going wherever 
he wished. But he chose to remain with the group of refugees, 
among whom were “‘the king’s daughters.” 

“But the Chaldeans’ army pursued after them, and over- 
took Zedekiah in the plains of Jericho. * * * Then the 
king of Babylon slew the sons of Zedekiah in Riblah before 
his eyes. * * * Moreover, he put out Zedekiah’s eyes, 
and bound him with chains, to carry him to Babylon * * * 
they sent, and took Jeremiah out of the court of the prison, and 
committed him unto Gedaliah the son of Ahikam the son of 
Shaphan, that he should carry him home: so he dwelt among 
the people. * * * And the captain of the guard took 
Jeremiah, and said unto him, * * * Behold, I loose thee 
this day from the chains which were upon thine hand. If 
it seem good unto thee to come unto me into Babylon, come; and 
I will look well unto thee: but if' it seem ill unto thee to come 
with me into Babylon, forbear: behold all the land is before thee: 
whither it seemeth good and convenient for thee to go, thither 
go. * * * Then went Jeremiah unto Gedaliah the son of 
Ahikam to Mezpah; and dwelt with him among the people that 
were left in the land.’ (Jer. 39, 40.) 

Gedaliah was later slain treacherously by Ishmael, “‘of the 
seed royal.’’ ‘“Then Ishmael carried away captive all the residue 
of the people that were in Mizpah, even the king's daughters, 
and all the people that remained in Mizpah.” (Jer. 41:10.) 

They were rescued, however, but the deliverers determined 
to go with them into the land of Egypt. “But Johanan the 
son of Kareah, and all the captains of the forces, took all the 
remnant of Judah. * * * Even men, and women, and 
children, and the king’s daughters, and every person that Ne- 
buzar-adan the captain of the guard had left with Gedaliah the 
son of Ahikam the son of Shaphan, and Jeremiah the prophet, 
and Baruch the son of Neriah. 

“So they came into the land of Egypt: for they obeyed 
not the voice of the Lord: thus came they even to Tahpanhes.’’ 
It is in Egypt that we last hear of Jeremiah, seemingly with the 
king’s daughters left in his charge. 

The indirect evidence seems to make it almost certain that, 
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from the name of his father, his right of inheritance to land 
reserved for the seed of Aaron, the name of his uncle being 
the same as that of the father of Hilkiah the high priest, and 
his close association with Josiah, his continual warnings to 
Zedekiah, and his choosing to remain in company with the 
king’s daughters, we are justified in the conclusion that Jere- 
miah was the son of the Hilkiah the high priest, and was identical 
with Jeremiah of Libnah, whose daughter Hamutal married king 
Josiah, and was the mother of king Zedekiah. If so, then he 
was the great-grandfather of Mulek, son of Zedekiah, who fled 
to America, and became ancestor of Zarahemla, founder of the 
great Nephite city. 

2. Records Kept by the Nephites. It was the will of the 
Lord that when Lehi left Jerusalem he should carry with him 
a record and genealogy of his forefathers. ‘Behold I have 
dreamed a dream, in which the Lord hath commanded me that 
thou and thy brethren shall return to Jerusalem. 

“For behold, Laban hath the record of the Jews, and 
also a genealogy of a forefathers, and they are engraven upon 
plates Or lores, t 

“And after they had given thanks unto the God of Israel, 
my father, Lehi, took the records which were engraven upon the 
plates of brass, * * * and he beheld that they did con- 
tain * * * a record of the Jews from the beginning, even 
down to the commencement of the reign of Zedekiah, king of 
das <t ee 

‘And it came to pass that my father, Lehi, also found upon 
the plates of brass, a genealogy of his fathers; wherefore he 
knew that he was a descendant of Joseph; yea, even that Joseph 
who was the son of Jacob, who was sold into Egypt. * * * 

“And thus my father, Lehi, did discover the genealogy of 
his fathers. And Laban also was a descendant of Joseph, where- 
fore he and his fathers kept the records.”’ (I Nephi 3:12; 


5:10-16.) 
The genealogies were kept up among the Nephites, as wit- 
ness the pedigree of Amulek, hundreds of years after: “‘I am 


Amulek: I am the son of Giddonah, who was the son of 
Ishmael, who was a descendant of Aminadi; and it was the same 
Aminadi who interoreted the writing which was upon the wall 
of the temple, which was written by the finger of God. 
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“And Aminadi was a descendant of Nephi, who was the 
son of Lehi, who came out of the land of Jerusalem, who was 
a descendant of Manasseh, who was the son of Joseph, who 
was sold into Egypt by the hands of his brethren.’’ (Alma 
LO); 22375) 

In one chapter in the Book of Mormon we have an in- 
stance of where the records or genealogies of three nations were 
brought together. 

When Mosiah I led the more righteous portion of the 
Nephites northward (about 200 B. C.), he found on the west 
bank of the river Sidon a city inhabited by a partly civilized 
and irreligious people, whose language they could not under- 
stand. “And they discovered a people, who were called the 
people of Zarahemla. Now, there was great rejoicing among 
the people of Zarahemla; and also Zarahemla did rejoice ex- 
ceedingly because the Lord had sent the people of Mosiah with 
the plates of brass which contained the records of the Jews. 

“Behold it came to pass that Mosiah discovered that the 
people of Zarahemla came out from Jerusalem at the time that 
Zedekiah, king of Judah, was carried away captive into Babylon. 

“And they journeyed in the wilderness, and were brought 
by the hand of the Lord, across the great waters into the land 
where Mosiah discovered them * * * and they had 
brought no records with them. * * * And it came to 
pass that after they were taught in the language of Mosiah, 
Zarahemla gave a genealogy of his fathers, according to his 
memory; and they are written, but not in these plates. * * * 

“And it came to pass in the days of Mosiah, there was a 
large stone brought unto him with engravings on it; and he 
did interpret the engraving by the gift and power of God. 

“And they gave an account of one Coriantumr, and the 
slain of his people. And Coriantumr was discovered by the 
people of Zarahemla, and he dwelt with them for the space of 
nine moons. 


“Tt also spake a few words concerning his fathers. And 
his first parents came from the tower, at the time the Lord 
confounded the language of the people; * * *and their 
bones lie scattered in the land northward.”” (Omni. 14-22.) 

The genealogy of the Prophet Ether was obtained from the 
records of this people, the last of whom was Coriantumr. 
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From the Book of Ether in the Book of Mormon we obtain 
the following pedigree of the Prophet Ether, extending from 
the confusion of tongues at the Tower of Babel to about 
600 years before Christ. 


Father’s name not known 


| | 
Brother i Jared ge 


Pagag | | | | 
Jacom Gilgah Mahah  Orihah 

ae 

| | 
Shule Corihor 

Omer | 

| | | 
Noah Cohor 

Emer Ezrom Coriantumr Jared Cohor 

Coriantum | 
Com Akish as daughter 


Heth 
Shez Nimrah 


| | 

Shez Riplakish 
Morianton 
Kim 
Levi 
Corom 
Kish 
Lib 
Hearthom 
Heth 
Aaron 
Amnigaddah 
Coriantum 
Com 
Shiblom 
Seth 
Ahah 
Ethem 
Moron 


Coriantor 
ETHER THE PROPHET 


Other pedigrees must have been kept among them, for in the 
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days of Moron, grandfather of Ether, ‘‘It came to pass that there 
arose another mighty man; and he was a descendant of the brother 
of Jared * * * and he did overthrow Moron and obtain the 
kingdom.” Coriantumr, last king of the Jaredites, who reigned in 
the days of Ether, may have been his descendant. (Ether 11:17, 18.) 

3. Records Kept by the Greeks, and Romans. Both na- 
tions prided themselves on their noble birth. But the earliest 
portions of their pedigrees have been supposed to be clouded 
in mythology. A group of ancient fathers named by both 
nations were the following: 

Dardanus, 
his son Erichthonius, 


and his son Tros, the 
founder of Troy. 


Tros was ancestor of the Romans through his son Assaracus, 
great-grandfather of Aeneas, the father of Silvius, the father of 
Brutus. Through his son Ilus the same Tros was grandfather 
of Priam, King of Troy. This much may be found in Grote’s 
History of Greece. 

4. Records Kept by the Welsh. ‘‘From very remote times 
down to the time of Elizabeth, the Welsh kept up their Pedigrees 
with much care, and many copies of them are extant both in 
public and private collections; and although in these occasional 
discrepancies may be perceived, yet, in general their authenticity 
is well established. It must be allowed, that it appears some- 
what extraordinary that these family records should be trans- 
mitted with such accuracy through so many generations. But 
when we consider the imperative obligations of the Welsh Laws 
upon this subject, we are no longer surprised at the existence 
of such ancient documents, nor at the solicitude of the Welsh to 
preserve them. 

““ “Genealogies were preserved as a matter of necessity, under 
the ancient British constitution. A man’s pedigree was to him 
of first importance, as thereby he was able to ascertain and 
prove his birthright, and claim the privileges which the law 
attached to it. Every one was obliged to show his descent 
through nine generations, in order to be acknowledged a free 
native, by which right he claimed his portion of land in the 
community. * * * A person beyond the ninth descent 
formed a new family; every family was represented by its elder, 
and these elders from every family were delegates to the national 
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council.’’’ (Guest: The Mabinogion, Note on Welsh Pedi- 
grees, p: 378.) 

In the British Museum is one of these most ancient pedigrees, 
. the original of which was prepared in the 10th century for a 
king of Wales, Owain, son of Howell the Good, who died in 
988. ‘The annals come to an end with his reign, showing it was 
prepared about that time. ‘The information given in the annals 
and genealogies is of high value.’ (Lloyd: Hist. of ates PP. 
159-160.) “It is a genuinely old compilation. * 
This important pedigree deserves the most careful ae. 
(Rhys and Jones: The Welsh People, p. 138.) 

The pedigree reads from Owen downward. 


Owen d. 988. 
Howell the Good 
Cadell 


Rhodri the Great 
Essylt md. Merfyn Frych 
Conan 

Rhodri Molwynog 
Idwal Ywrch 
Cadwalladr 
Cadwallon 

Cadvan 

Iago 

Beli 

Rhun 

Malgo or Maelgwyn 
Caswallon Llawhir 
Einion 

Cunedda 

Aeternus 

Paternus 

Tacit 

Cein 

Guorcein 

Doli 

Guordoli 

Dumn 

Gurdumn 
Amguoloyt 
Anguerit 

Ouman 

Dubun 

Brithguein 

Eugein 

Aballac 

Amalech “qui fuit Belt magni filius, et Anna 
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mater ejus, quam ‘dicunt esse consabrinam Mariae Virginis, Matris 

Domini nostri Ihesu Christi.”’ (i. e., who was the son of Beli the 

Great, and his mother was Anna, who is said to have been cousin to 

the Virgin Mary, mother of our Lord Jesus Christ.) (Harl. MSS. 

3859, fol. 193b.) In one of the pedigrees in Manuscript 20, of . 
Jesus College, Oxford, it reads: ‘‘That Anna used to be said by the 

men of Egypt to be cousin to the Virgin Mary.” 


As further evidence for the foregoing statements, the fol- 


lowing should be noted: 
A Welsh Triad reads: 


“The three knights of Arthur's court who found the Grail, 
Galath, son of Lancelot du Lac, and Peredur, son of Earl Evrawc, 
and Bort, son of King Bort. * * * And they were descended 
‘all three from the family of Joseph of Arimathea and from the 
lineage of the Prophet David, as the historia of the Grail witnesseth.”’ 
(Triad i. 61, also Triad iti. 122, quoted by Rhys: Arthurian 
Legend, p. 159.) 


Turning now to Malory’s legend of the Holy Grail, we 
find these statements: 


When Joseph of Arimathea lay on his death-bed he marked a 
ctoss of red on King Evelac’s shield with his own blood, predicting 
that “‘Galahad, the last of my lineage shall have it about his neck, that 
shall do many marvelous deeds.’ -(Malory: Morte d’Arthur, Ch. 
My 35 WAS) 


At a tournament where Galahad astonishes all with his 
prowess, a lady asks of the Queen: 


“Ought he of right to be so good a knight? Yea, forsooth, 
said the Queen, for he is of all parties come of the best knights of 
the world, and of the highest lineage; for Lancelot is come but of the 
eighth degree from our Lord Jesus Christ, and Sir Galahad is of the 
ninth degree from our Lord Jesus Christ.’ (Ibid, Ch. VII, p. 117, 
Bk. XIII.) 


Three versions of the pedigree of Galahad are preserved, 
and one of descendants from Joseph of Arimathea. 


Nasciens, Alain le Gros, Helyas, Jonaans, Lancelot, Bans, Lancelot, 
Galahad. (Queste du Saint Grail edited by Furnivall.) 

Nasciens, Alain Ii Gros, Ysaies, Jonans, Lancelot, Bans, Lancelot, 
Galahad. (From Grand St. Graal, Nutt, p. 60.) 

Nascien, Helias le Grose, Lisais, Jonas, Launcelot, Ban, Launcelot, 
Galahad. (Malory: Morte d’Arthur.) 

Joseph (of Arimathea), his grandson Helias, Joshua, Amminadab, 
Castellors, Manoel, Lambord, whose grand-daughter Ygernam married 
Uther Pendragon, and their son was Arthur. (Preserved in the records 
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of Glastonbury Church, according to Malmesbury: Historia de Glas- 
tonbury; Skeat: Joseph of Arimathea. ) 

“Joseph of Arimathea is by Eastern tradition said to have been 
the younger brother of the father of the Virgin Mary.’ 

Prof. Rhys of Oxford, in his “Arthurian Legend,’’ identi- 
fies Alain le Gros (the Great) with Malory’s Helias le Grose. 
The name is evidently derived from Heli, and he may be identical 
with Beli the Great, called son of Anna, cousin to the Virgin 
Mary, whose father is given as Heli. 

A sister of Beli is called Penardim. She married Llyr 
Liediaith, King of the Britons. His ancestry is given in an old 
pedigree in the Pantliwydd manuscript of Llansannor: 

Llyr Llediaith, Baran, Ceri, Gwyn, Caid, Arch, Meirion, Ceraint, 
Greidiol, Dingad, Anyn, Alyfon, Brywlais, Ceraint, Berwyn, Morgan, 
Blecdyn, Rhun, Idwal, Llywarch, Calchynydd, Enir Fardd, Ithel, 
Llarian. Teuged, Llyfeinydd, Peredur, Gweyrydd, Ithon, Cymryw, 
Brwt (Brutus) Silvius, Aeneas. 


This takes us back to the Pedigree kept by the Romans. 


5, Records kept by the Northmen. ‘One of the most ancient 
Icelandic documents that now exist in the Langfedgatal. It was used 
by Ara Frode and by Snorre. It calls Odin the king of the Tyrkia, 


and gives him the following ancestry: 


Japhet Bedweg 
Japhans Athra 
Zechim Itormann 
Ciprus Heremotr 
Celius Scealdna 
Saturninus of Krit Beaf 
Jupiter Eat 
Darius Godulf 
Ericthonius Finn 
Troes Frealaf 
Tlus Voden, whom we call ODEN. 


From him descended most of 


Laomedon 

Priam, King of Troy the kingly races in the north 

Minon, or Memnon, who mat- part of the world.’’ (Lang- 
ried Priam’s daughter. bekes Sctips Man. 1p; L=6.,) 


Their son was Tror, whom we 
call THOR, the father of 

Hloritha 

Einridi 

Vingethorr 

Vingener 

Moda 

Magi 

Seskef, or Sescef 
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In the pedigrees preserved by the Englishman, Henry of 
Huntingdon, of the ancestors of Woden, the names are almost 
identical for some generations. 


Strefius 
Bedweg 
Guala 
Hadra 
Stermon 
Heremod 
Sceaf 
Sceldius 
Beowi 
Tecti 
Geti 
Godwlf 
Finn 
Frelaf 
Fridewold 
WODEN. (Turner: Hist of Anglo-Saxons.) 


Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, Icelandic, German Saxon, 
Anglo-Saxon pedigrees are in existence all tracing back to Woden 
as progenitor. 

6. French Pedigrees. There is a pedigree running back 
from the early Merovingian kings to Helenus son of Priam, son 
of Laomedon. son of Ilus, son of Erichthonius, etc. (O’Hart’s 
Irish Pedigrees. ) 

7. Irish Genealogies. “Like the Hebrews, the Celtic na- 
tions,’ writes Mr. James Simpson of Edinburgh, “‘and espe- 
cially the Irish, were most careful to preserve the lines of de- 
scent of their kings and heroes * * * and though we may 
grant that some fabulous names may have at some time or other 
been grafted on the earlier portions of those pedigrees—as 
we may also allow that mistakes have crept into them—yet 
their general fidelity and value need not be questioned, and has 
indeed been attested where other sources of information were 
available.” (Fragments of Ancient Irish History.) 

There is a deeply imbedded tradition among the Irish, of 
a great legislator named Ollam Fodhla (meaning in Hebrew 
“Wonderful Prophet’) who flourished about 586 B. C. He 
gave to them a set of laws remarkably like the ten command- 
ments. Some legends bring him from a foreign land, and say 
he was accompanied by a beautiful “Egyptian’’ princess, a 
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“daughter of the Pharaohs,’’ who married the chief king of Ire- 
land. With him came also his secretary, Simon Brug. 

By many this great law-giver has been identified with the 
Prophet Jeremiah, and.the princess with one of the daughters of 
King Zedekiah, and Simon Brug with Jeremiah’s friend and 
follower, Baruch the son of Neriah. At any rate, the last heard 
of Jeremiah was when he was in Egypt, he had not yet ap- 
parently fulfilled his mission of ‘‘a prophet unto the nations,” 
nor had he been ‘“‘set over the nations and over the kingdoms,” 
nor had he begun ‘“‘to build and to plant.’ Irish tradition 
points to a spot on Devenish Island, the ‘Holy Isle’’ in lower 
Lough Erne, two miles from Enniskillen, as the burial place of 
the Prophet Jeremiah. (Dunham-Massey: Tamar Tephi, p. 
62.) 

Numerous Scotch and Irish pedigrees exist which trace back 
to Eochaidth I, who married this eastern princess, Tamar, also 
called Tea Tephi. “Ancient Irish poetry is full of her praises; 
and of her lofty birth; her stormy life; her voyage to Spain and 
thence to Ireland, and of her splendid destiny as the consort of 
the Irish Ardagh.’’ (Ibid., p. 61.) 


OUTLINE 


Pedigrees Were Kept by Ancient Nations. 
I. By the Jews. 

a. Of Joshua. 
b. Ezra and Jeremiah. 
c. Virgin Mary. 

II. By the Nephites. 
a. Amulek. 
b. Zarahemla. 
c. Ether. 

Ill. By the Welsh. 
a. Owen, son of Howell the Good, 
b. Galahad. 
c. Arthur. 
d. Llyr Liediaith. 

IV. By the Norsemen. 
a. Oden’s (Woden) ancestry. 
b. His descendants. 

V. By the French. 
a. Merovingian Kings. 

VI. By the Itish. 
a. Legend of Tamar Tephi. 
b. Her descendants, 
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SUMMARY 


We hold the Bible and Book of Mormon pedigrees to be authentic, 
and direct evidence of the practice of genealogy among those peoples. 
Of the correctness of the other pedigrees we have not sufficient in- 
formation at this late day to fully decide. But they do prove that 
the nations carefully kept genealogies from the dawn of history, and 
these remarkable pedigrees remain to us as fragments of a long lost 
and once glorious history, standing as pillars are seen standing among 
the broken ruins of an ancient temple, defaced and marred, perhaps, 
by the ages, but proofs that about them once rose a splendid and 
awe-inspiring structure. May it not be that some time we will be 
given a complete view of the great structure of history and genealogy as 
it once existed? 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Describe the practice of keeping genealogies among (a) the 
Jews; (b) the Nephites; (c) the Welsh; (d) the Irish. 

2. Show that traditions, although often distorted, are basically 
founded upon some facts. 

3. To what extent have records of various nations been already 
brought together? 

4. Do other records and genealogies still exist which we have 
not yet received? 

5. Will the knowledge of these help us in our mission of linking 
up the human family? 


LESSON 16 
HERALDRY SAND THE VisiGh AiiONS 


“From the earliest ages of antiquity, nations and tribes have had 
some standard or emblem under which to fight; some insignia to dis- 
tinguish friend from foe, and around which to rally, and which to 
defend, when hard pressed by the enemy. The display of these 
standards has always promoted loyalty, allegiance and courage. * * 

“Solomon, of the tribe of Judah, hoisted the standard of the 
lion in Jerusalem. There he erected a palace and a temple on Mount 
Zion, the fourth wonder of the world. The ivory throne of this 
palace was supported by twelve lions of solid gold and this royal 
animal was embossed on five hundred shields of gold, which ornamented 
the House of Lebanon. 

“Tt is interesting to know that the English coat of arms has been, 
from earliest: times, ay lionwe sa as 

“In prolonged warfare where the fighting was necessarily a hand 
to hand conflict, men were obliged to wear some sign or emblem to 
distinguish each from the other and to know friend from foe. Here 
then was the beginning of the art of Heraldry. 

“Various devices were selected, or were granted, to knights for 
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some deed of valor, by their sovereign. “These were placed upon the 
shield so that when held in battle they could be easily seen and noted. 
“The Herald was an officer whose duty it was to announce the 
knights as they rode forward to single combat, or to take part in 
some tournament or joust. * * * The duties of this officer 
included the regulation of armorial bearings, the receipt and verifi- 
cation of the knightly pedigrees.” (Handbook, pp. 192-194.) 


PROBLEM.—What Help May Be Derived From Heraldry 
and the Records Made by Heralds in Identifying and Linking up 
Our Families? 

References.—‘“The question may be properly asked: of 
what value to the genealogical student is all this information 
on Heraldry? The answer briefly is: That the pedigrees and 
lineages of the great families of the British Isles, Germany and 
other countries are bound up and held together in the Registries 
of the Heralds’ Colleges of the various countries. * * * 

“The officers and heralds were sent to visit the various 
countries and great estates, and each man who carried arms 
was required to give his pedigree back to the original holder 
of the device, in order to show his right to the same. Each 
coat of arms was registered at the Heralds’ College, and the 
pedigree or lineage of the man who carried it was attached to the 
manuscript whereon his coat of arms was emblazoned. 

‘Thousands of these manuscripts have been collected and 
published. Some of these were called VISITATIONS because 
of the way they were collected. Many of these manuscript pedi- 
grees have been published by the English Harleian Society. In 
the Library of the Genealogical Society of Utah there are Visita- 
tions from nearly every county or shire in England. There 
are hundreds of books containing these priceless pedigrees, and 
the coats of arms that accompany many of them are em- 
blazoned on the page with the pedigree. * * * ‘These 
pedigrees form the chief source of genealogical study for the 
gentry.’ (Handbook, p. 210.) 

“To Utah students this study is vital, as links between 
generations are sometimes established through a coat of arms, and 
where the American pedigree can be traced back to an English 
or other European ancestor who was registered in a Heralds’ 
College the pedigree can be carried back, as a rule, for several 
hundred years. “Therefore, our students must become adepts in 
this branch of genealogical study.’’ (Handbook, p. 211.) 
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Linking Up Families Thtough Coats of Arms. 

Upon a tombstone in England may be read the following 
inscription: 

“Here lieth Richard and Thomas Bennett, two brothers and 
both of them baronets: they lived together, at Schoole, at the Uni- 


versity, and at Inns of Court. They married two sisters, the daughters 
and heires of Levinus Munck, esq.” 


The background of the monument is black marble; on the 
top these arms: 


Gules, a bezant between three demi-lions rampant or, Bennet; 
impaling, argent, two bars gules in chief three cinquefoils of the 
second, Munck. 

Now, suppose we are interested in tracing the pedigrees of 
these two brothers, the coat of arms affords a very good clue for 
identifying the family groups connected with them. 

Definitions for all these various terms of heraldry may be 
found in the Handbook of Genealogy, chapter 14. We refer 
to that and learn that the shield on which this coat of arms is 
shown was divided by a line from top to bottom (impaled or 
parted per pale); on the first half is shown the arms of the 
Bennett family, and on the other the arms of Levinus Munck. 
The Bennett half of the shield is red (gules) and on it appears 
what resembles a round gold piece of money (a bezant) in the 
middle between three half-lions (demi-lions) in gold (or). We 
shall look, then, for families with arms as follows: A red 
shield on which is a bezant between three golden half-lions 
rampant (i. e., as they would appear from a side view erect. ) 

We begin our search. Many coats of arms were born by 
various families of that surname. We take the technical de- 
scriptions of these and place them side by side for comparison, 
listing the coat borne by each family we encounter. 


1. Gules, a lion rampant ermine, a bordure engrailed of the 
last. Time of Edward III (1327-1377). 

2. Argent, a lion rampant sable, depressed by a fesse gules. 

3. Gules, a chevron between three demi-lions rampant argent. 

4. Sable, a chevron erminois between three demi-lions rampant 
or, erased gules, armed and langued of the same (1633). 

5. Vert, on a chevron between three demi-lions rampant or as 
many cinquefoils azure. (About 1542.) 


6. Sable, a chevron engrailed erminois between three ears of 
wheat. (About 1577.) 
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7. Sable, a chevron erminois between nine ears of wheat, tied 
in three parcels or. 

8. Sable, between three garbs or two shepherd crooks in saltier 
of the second. 

9. Argent, a chevron gules, a bordure sable bezantee (1307- 
BAO 

10. Gules, three demi-lions rampant argent, in the centre point 
a cross crosslet or, impaling barry of six, sable and ermine, on a 
canton gules three fleur de lis or. 

11. Argent, on a cross between four demi-lions rampant gules 


12. Argent, three demi-lions rampant gules. 

13. Or, three demi-lions rampant gules. 

14. Gules, on a bend argent three towers triple-towered sable. 

15. Azure, on a fesse or, between three demi-lions rampant 
argent, a cannon dismounted azure between two pellets. 

16. Gules, a bezant between three demi-lions rampant argent. 

Now turning back to the description of the one on the 


tombstone, of the two brothers, we list it also for comparison: 
17. Gules, a bezant between three demi-lions rampant or. 


Without concerning ourselves at present too much with 
technical details, let us just remember that the color of the shield 
is the first thing described. Hence the color of the first shield is 
red (gules), 2. is silver (argent), 4. is black (sable), 5. is 
green (vert), 15. is blue (azure), 13. is gold (or). 

We are watching for three things: 1. a red shield; 2. a 
bezant in the middle; 3. three half-lions in gold. Numbers 1, 3, 
10, 14, 16 all have red shields. 

No. 11 has a bezant in the centre, but it also has a cross 
on the shield, which the tombstone coat has not. No. 16 has 
the bezant just as the other. 

Demi-lions occur in Nos. 3, 4, 5, 10, 11, 12, 13, 15, 16. 
In every case they are rampant. But in 3, 10, 15, 16 they are 
silver lions; in 11, 12, 13, they are red; and in 4, 5, only are 
they gold as on the tombstone. 

It is helpful to know at this point that the eldest son, the 
male heir, in a family, bore the coat of arms in just the same 
form as his father had done, while younger sons bore it with 
some added mark or change of color to ‘‘difference’’ it from the 
coat borne by their elder brother. “hus when two shields are 
identical, or slightly differenced to show the rank of the holder 
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in the family, it is good evidence that the holders of the two 
similar shields are related. 

No. 16 coat of arms is identical with the original one 
found, save the lions upon it are silver instead of gold. There 
should exist a close family relationship between these two 
families. 

Our record shows that this coat was borne by Sir Thomas 
Bennet, Lord Mayor of London, 1603; also by the Rev. Leigh 
Bennet of Thorpe Place, Surrey, in 1823. There should be a 
direct descent from the one family to the other. There must 
also be a close blood tie between Sir Thomas Bennet, Lord 
Mayor, and the two brother Baronets, Richard and Thomas 
Bennett. 

We find a record of the family of the Lord Mayor of 
1603, which happens to be already compiled, and find that 
he had, indeed, a son Richard, but he died on April 29, 1628, 
and married Elizabeth Craddock; whereas the record of Richard 
on the tombstone says he died April 12, 1658, aged 61 hess 
and had married a daughter of Levinus Munck. 

Looking farther, we discover that the Lord Mayor had an 
older brother Richard, who married Elizabeth Tisdale. This 
couple had a Richard and a Sir Thomas. But Richard the 
son died young, and the Sir Thomas, who became Alderman 
of London, married Dorothy May. But the Alderman Thomas 
and his wife Dorothy had sons Richard and Thomas. Richard 
was chr. 30 August, 1595, and Thomas was chr. 7 November, 
1596. This Richard would therefore be 63 years on the date 
of death of the Baronet Richard of the tombstone. It is close 
enough to follow up. 

We next find that this Richard married, 1st, Mary Monke, 
daughter of Levinas Monke, a Dutch merchant! His brother 
Thomas married Mary Monke! His eldest son was Sir Levinus 
Bennett. Both brothers were Baronets! 

Nos. 3 and 16 are identical except the former has a 
chevron instead of the bezant. Both are London families, and 
could be shown by the same method of procedure to be of the 
same stock. No. 13, the gold shield with the red half-lions, 
was engraved upon the tombstone of a son-in-law of Gov. 
Richard Bennett of Virginia. His father came from London. 
An identical shield was borne by a Bennet family of Devon- 
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shire. Both London and Devonshire family records should be 
searched for a connecting link. Shield No. 11 was borne by a 
family at Baldock, Herts., by another at New Windsor, Berks., 
and by one at Derby, Derbyshire. A search results in finding 
a direct descent of the New Windsor family from that at Bal- 
dock, Herts. There must be, just as surely, a connection be- 
tween it and the Derby family. 

Occasionally two coats of arms have nothing in common 
on the shield, but a clue to their connection is found in the 
crest, which surmounts the coat of arms on the shield. There 
is nothing in common between the shield of Sebastian Bennet 
of Puckeridge, Herts., (No. 5) a green shield with a chevron 
between three golden half-lions, and that described as No. 8, 
except that both have the chevron. But the crest over the 
green shields carries “‘three garbs (bundles of wheat) or,’ while 
the shield of number 8 has three garbs on it. On 6 and 7 
the bundles of wheat are differenced to show as three ears of 
wheat, or three parcels of wheat with three ears in each. 

Then again, the shields of two families may be totally 
unlike, yet research may establish blood relationship between 
them. That is because a man might marry an heiress of higher 
rank than himself, and adopt her coat of arms for his own. 

Women as a rule were assigned the undifferenced arms of 
their fathers. Marriages between families bearing coats of arms 
might be shown by any one of four ways: 

1. The shield might be parted down the middle, and the 
two coats be represented thereon, side by side, the husband's 
first, then the wife’s. [hus in the arms on the tombstone, 
on one side are the Bennett arms, on the other are the Munck 
arms. This method is impossible with some coats. 

2. A little shield bearing the wife’s arms might be shown 
upon the husband’s shield. 

3. The shield might be divided into quarters, the more 
important coat being placed in the first and fourth quarters; 
the less important in the second and third. 

4. Later the practice arose of placing the arms of each 
heiress marrying into the family in a new quarter. Thus there 
would be 32 quarterings to show marriages with five genera- 
tions of heiresses. 

Visitation Pedigrees. These are all too frequently only 
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skeleton pedigrees, aiming chiefly to show the direct male de- 
scent of the heir. But without these pedigrees the knowledge 
of heraldry and coats of arms would assist little. Por nearly 
every Bennett shield listed above, has been found among the 
visitations a pedigree (sometimes several) for that branch of 
the family. By using the shields to indicate what families should 
be related, one can bring together these pedigrees into one 
longer, more complete family genealogy. : 

A Woodruff family is found at Hope, Derbyshire; another 
at Wolley, Yorkshire; still another in London; one in Devon- 
shire; one in Wiltshire; one in Suffolk; and one in Northum- 
berland. What is the connection, if any, between them? 

The arms of the Yorkshire family appear in the window 
of the church at Wakefield, Yorks, and are identical with those 
of the Derby branch, as shown in a visitation pedigree. The 
London and Devonshire families bear the same, with some dif- 
ferencing. Those of Morpeth, Northumberland “‘Argent, a 
chevron between 3 cross crosslets gules,’ are those of the 
Yorks and Derby branches. On a shield in a window of the 
South Aisle of St. Andrew’s Church of Norwich appears: 
“Azure, on a chevron engrailed argent, three bucks’ heads couped 
gules, a chief per fesse ermine and erminess.”’ A coat of arms 
was granted to David Woodroff, Sheriff of London in 1554: 
“Quarterly, I. 6 IV., gules, on a chevron argent, three bucks’ 
heads erased sable, a chief per fess nebulee of the third and 
second; II. © III., sable, a fess ermine between two lions 
passant gardant argent.’’ Similar to it is a shield borne by 
the Wiltshire branch, and by that in Devon. 

By gathering and fitting together the different visitation 
pedigrees of this family, it is possible to join up the London 
with the Devonshire branch, and the ancestor of that family 
traces back to the Yorkshire Woodruffs. A genealogy of the 
family dating from very early times down to the present is the 
result. But even this may be greatly enlarged and perfected by 
resorting to wills, parish records, and other sources. 


OUTLINE 
I. The Practice of Heraldry. 


a, Antiquity. 
b. Extent. 
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c. Coats of arms. 
d. Np anon 
. Number of these. 
: Their helpfulness. 
II, Linking Families Through Coats of Arms. 
a. Note the coat of arms. 
b. Look for others similar to it. 
c. Find the pedigrees of the latter. 
d. Search these pedigrees for connecting link. 
e. Locate wife’s ancestors by same procedure. 
III. Definition of Heraldic Terms. 
a. Colors and metals. 
b. Differencing. 
c. Methods of showing marriage alliances. 
1. Impaling. 
2. Inescutcheon. 
3. Quartering. 
4. Genealogical achievements. (See Handbook.) 
IV. Visitation Pedigrees. 
a. Importance. 
b. Type of descent shown. 
c. How to be used. 
d. How supplemented. 


SUMMARY 


Coats of arms afford precious clues to the connections between 
families and their pedigrees as shown in the visitations. By ascertain- 
ing the arms borne, it is often possible to find a person’s place in 
a family pedigree, or to link together various pedigrees into one. All 
families bearing the same coats of arms were blood kindred; not all 
related families bore the same arms. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


Define some of the common terms of heraldry. 
Of what value is a knowledge of heraldry to the researcher? 
To what extent was the art of Heraldry practiced? 
. How may knowledge of arms borne by an American colonist 
enable us to find his family in England? 

5. Can you prove family relationships from the arms alone? 


Whe 
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LESSON 17 
HISTORY, A STOREHOUSE OF GENEALOGY 


History is a generalized story of the lives and deeds of all 
men and women of the past. Every biography is genealogy. 
History, rich in biographies, is the twin sister of Genealogy. 
The two are inseparable. History breaths into the skeleton 
forms of genealogy the breath of life, making it pulsate and 
glow with the spark of human interest. 

Men of the past, without history, are to us but meaning- 
less names, with dates attached. But let the light of history be 
turned upon them and they become real flesh and blood men 
of affairs, to be both praised and blamed, with their life’s prob- 
lems, their sorrows and successes. 

Not only does history add the touch of human interest 
to the task of genealogy, but it reproduces for us the time, the 
local setting, and a vivid picture of the stirring events in 
which these characters of our genealogy moved. By giving this 
vivid insight into their lives and their times, it furnishes us 
with many clues for further research. 

The pages of history are replete with the records of our 
ancestors—of our own progenitors—these age-old records have 
preserved the story of our dead—and, peering into those pages 
today, we find them a veritable storehouse of genealogy. 

PROBLEM.—What is the Value of History as a Source in 
Genealogical Studies? 

References.—Let us take a sample pedigree, remote enough 
in time, place, and rank of society, to make the characters 
thoroughly unfamiliar to us. Here is one from Burke’s Ex- 
tinct Peerage: 

“Robert, Earl of Mellent and Leicester, who died in 1118, 
married in 1096, Elizabeth, daughter of Hugh, Earl of Ver- 
mandois. Their son, Robert le Bossu, Earl of Leicester. who 
died in 1167, married Amicia, daughter of Ralph de Wader, Earl 
of Norfolk, in 1119. Their son, Robert de Bellomonte, Earl 
of Leicester, married Patronil, daughter of Hugh de Grant- 
mesnil. Their daughter was Margaret.’’ (p. 42.) 
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Here we have names, dates, and rank in society. We 
might let our record stand there. But let us peep into history’s 
storehouse. 

A monk of the twelfth century, Ordericus Vitalis, wrote 
an “Ecclesiastical History of England and Normandy.” His 
work was written not so very long after the Norman Conquest 
of England, and he wrote of things close to his own day. In 
1873, one of the great historians of modern times, Edward A. 
Freeman, with the sources of all the early writers before him, 
wrote his masterpiece, “History of the Norman Conquest of 
England.’’ We shall look into these two histories, one very 
old, the other quite recent, seeking for genealogies. 

Both tell of the great Norse Viking, Rolf or Rollo, who 
came down to France and conquered the province of Normandy. 
Rolf died, leaving a son William Longsword, who married 
Sprota, and their son was Richard the Fearless. His mother 
Sprota married, second, Asperling, a rich miller. Richard him- 
self married Gunnor, a Danish lady. 


“Half the nobility of Normandy had sprung from the brothers 
and sisters of Gunnor. * * * At this stage of our narrative it 
becomes necessary to form some clear conception of the personality 
and the ancestry of some of the great Norman nobles. Most of them 
belonged to houses whose fame has not been confined to Normandy. 
We are now dealing with the fathers of the men, in some cases with 
the men themselves, who fought round William at Senlac, and among 
whom he divided the honors and the lands of England. These men 
became the ancestors of the new nobility of England, and, as their 
forefathers had changed in Gaul from Northmen into Normans, so, 
by a happier application of the same law, their sons gradually changed 
from Normans into Englishmen. Many a name famous in English 
history, many a name whose sound is as familiar to us as any word 
of our own Teutonic speech, many a name which has long ceased to 
suggest any thought of foreign origin, is but the name of some Norman 
village, whose lord, or perhaps some lowlier inhabitant, followed 
his Duke to the Conquest of England and shared in the plunder of 
the conquered. * * * 

“The kinsmen of Gunnor, the descendants of the comrades of 
Rolf, became the men of the Tanner’s grandson. * * * As 
far as forms went, no form was wanting which could make 
William’s succession indisputably lawful. Duke Robert then set 
forth on the pilgrimage from which he never returned. Within a 
few months his short life and reign came to an end. ‘Thus did 
William, the seven yeats old grandson of the Tanner Fulbert, find 
himself on the seat of Rolf and Richard the Fearless, charged with 
the mission to keep down, as his infant hands best might, the tur- 
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bulent spirits who had been unwillingly beguiled into acknowledging 
him as their sovereign. * * * 

“But his father, in leaving his one lamb among so many wolves, 
had at least provided him with trustworthy guardians. Alan ot 
Brittany (cousin to Duke Robert, father of William) was disarmed 
when his over-lord committed his son to his faith as a kinsman and 
vassal. The immediate care of the young Duke’s person was given 
to one Thurcytel or Thorold. Other guardians of high rank were 
the Seneschal Osbern, and Count Gilbert, both of them connected in 
the usual way with the ducal family. Osbern was the son of 
Herfast, a brother of the Duchess Gunnor; he was also married to a 
daughter of Rudolf of Ivri, the son of Asperling and Sprota. Gilbert's 
connection was still closer. He was illustrious alike in his forefathers 
and descendants. He sprang from the ducal blood of Normandy, and 
of his blood sprang the great houses of Clare and Pembroke in 
England. His father Godfrey was one of the natural children of 
Richard the Fearless. * * * All these worthy men paid the 
penalty of their fidelity. Count Alan died of poison (1039-1040) 
at Vinmoutier, and was buried in the abbey of Fecamp. Count 
Gilbert was murdered by assassins employed by Ralph of Wacey, son 
of Achbishop Robert. 

“William was staying with his guardian Osbern at Vaudreuil. 
Thorold, it would seem, had been already murdered. But Osbern 
still watched over his young lord day and night. But he was 
butchered at Vaudreuil by William of Montgomery in the very bed- 
chamber of the Duke. * * * The blood of Osbern was soon 
avenged; a faithful servant of the murdered Seneschal presently did 
to William of Montgomery as William of Montgomery had done to 
Osbern. In the state of things in Normandy at that moment crime 
could be punished only by crime. The remembrance of the faithful 
Osbern. lived also in the memory of the Prince whose childhood he 
had so well guarded. His son William grew up from his youth as 
the familiar friend and counselor of his namesake the Duke. This 
is that famous William Fitz-Osbern who lived to be, next to the 
Duke himself, the prime agent in the Conquest of England. 


“The next enemy was Roger of Toesny, whom we have already 
heard of as a premature Crusader, the savage foe of the Infidels of 
Spain. Disappointed in his dream of a kingdom in the Iberian 
peninsula, he returned to his native land to find it under the sway 
of the son of the Tanner's daughter. The proud soul of the 
descendant of Malahulc scorned submission to such a lord; ‘A bastard 
is not fit to rule over me and the other Normans.’ He refused all 
allegiance, and began to ravage the lands of his neighbors. The one 
who suffered most was Humfrey de Vetulis, a son of Thorolf of 
Pont-Audemer and of Weva the sister of Gunnor. He sent his son 
Roger of Beaumont against the aggressor. A battle followed in 
which Roger de Toesny and his two sons were killed, and Robert of 
Grantmesnil received a mortal wound. The country gained by the 
destruction of so inveterate an enemy of peace as Roger de Toesny. 
And here, as at every step of this stage of our narrative, we become 
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acquainted with men whose names are to figure in the later portion 
of our history. Robert of Grantmesnil was the father of Hugh de 
Grantmesnil, who had no small share in the conquest of England 
and the division of its spoil. Roger of Beaumont become the 
patriarch of the first house of the Earls of Leicester.’’ (Freeman, Vol. 
UU oe IE NN) Pe A ASE 10} 


In these passages we are introduced to ancestors of Robert, 
Earl of Leicester, and of Hugh de Grantmesnil of the pedigree. 
Other characters named are Duke William, William Fitz-Osbern, 
Alan, Duke of Brittany, Count Gilbert, Rudolf of Ivri, and 
Roger de Toesny, a descendant of Malalhulc. We ought not 
to release these characters until we have proved their ancestry, 
their relationship to each other and to us. 


Speaking of a time after the Conquest, Ordericus Vitalis 
writes: 


“In the fifth year of his reign King William sent William Fitz- 
Osbern to Normandy to assist Queen Matilda in the defense of the 
duchy. At that time there was great commotion in Flanders between 
the heirs to that province. (They were brothers of Matilda.) * * 
Philip, king of France, who was their kinsman (Matilda’s mother 
Adela being daughter of a French king, Robert II., grandfather of 
Philip, who was brother to Hugh, Count of Vermandois of the 
pedigree) came with a French army, summoning Earl William Fitz- 
Osbern to attend him as governor of Normandy. But Earl William 
joined the king with only ten men-at-arms, and rode with him gaily 
to Flanders, as if he was only going to a tournament. Meanwhile 
Robert the Frisian (brother of Matilda) had united his forces with 
those of the emperor, and on the 20th of February, attacked the 
enemy by surprise early in the morning, and Philip, king of France, 
and his army flying, Arnold, and his nephew Balwin, and Earl 
William were slain. The body of Earl William was carried to 
Normandy by his men-at-arms, and interred amid much sorrow in 
the abbey of Cormeilles. He had founded two abbeys on _ his 
patrimonial estates * * * one at Lire, on the river Rille, where 
Adeliza his wife was buried, and the other at Cormeilles where, as 
I have just mentioned, he was himself interred.’’ (A footnote adds: 
“Adeliza, wife of William Fitz-Osbern, was daughter of Roger de 
Toni) (Ord. Vat, Vol. Il, pp. 59=60:) 

“At the same period (A. D. 1074) two powerful noblemen, 
Roger, earl of Hereford (son of William Fitz-Osbern), and_ his 
brother-in-law, Ralph, earl of Norwich, concerted together an open 
revolt, being resolved to wrest from King William the dominion 
of England.’’ (A footnote says: “‘Ralph de Guader or de Gael, was 
said by the Saxon Chronicle to have been a Welshman on his mother's 
side, and his father to have been an Englishman named Ralph, and 
born in Norfolk. It appears, however, that the family came from 
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Brittany and settled in England before the Conquest. King William 
conferred on Ralph II the earldom of Norfolk and Suffolk, with 
the daughter of William Fitz-Osbern in marriage.’’) 


These last passages give us the date of death of William 
Fitz-Osbern, the name cf bis wife, daughter of Roger de Toni 
or Toesny, and the places where both were buried. It informs 
us that their daughter married Ralph de Guader or Wader, and 
gives us his father’s name. 


“When Ralph the Breton and Roger heard the determination 
of Waltheof, they were sorely troubled, and bound him by a terrible 
oath not to divulge their conspiracy. Not long afterwards it suddenly 
burst forth into open rebellion in all parts of England. * * * 
Upon this, William de Warrene (who had married Gundred, daughter 
of Queen Matilda) and Richard de Beinfaite, son of Earl Gislebert, 
(or Gilbert) summoned the rebeis to appear in the king’s high court. 
They, however, set the royal authority at naught. * * * Wil- 
liam and Richard fought a severe battle with the rebels on the plain 
called Fagadun. * * * Ralph the Breton was pursued to his 
own castle without being taken. * * * Ralph de Guader, find- 
ing himself thus shut up and expecting no help * * * embarked 
at the nearest sea-port to seek for help in Denmark. * * * The 
garrison of Norwich, having made terms, the place was given up to 
the king, and Ralph de Guader, earl of Norwich, was disinherited 
of his English honors and domains. Being banished the Kingdom, 
he returned to Brittany with his wife and settled on his patrimonial 
estates. * * * He himself, some years afterwards, took the 
cross, and accompanied Robert II, duke of Normandy, in his crusade 
against the Turks, and reaching Jerusalem, died, as well as his wife, 
a penitent and a pilgrim.’”” (Ord. Vit. II, p. 82.) 

“King William granted the earldom of Holdernesse to Ralph de 
Guader, son-in-law of William Fitz-Osbern. To Hugh de Grantmesnil 
he granted the town of Leicester.’’ (Ibid, p. 49.) 

“Thus Ralph de Conches, son of Roger de Toni, the renowned 
standard-bearer of Normandy, intending to go into Spain, etc. * * 
Ralph de Toni some years afterwards * * * gave to the monks 
of St. Evroult two farms. * * * Likewise Elizabeth, the 
aforesaid Knight’s wife, and Roger and Ralph, his sons, freely joined 
in the grant.’’ (Ibid, p. 188.) (A footnote reads: ‘‘His father, 
Roger, lord of Toni and Conches, had also been in Spain, and obtained 
his surname from it. Both were standard-bearers of Normandy. 
Ralph de Toni, or Toeni, as the name was spelled, was the founder 
of the great family of Stafford in England. At the time of the 
Domesday record he possessed one hundred and thirty manors, the 
most part in Staffordshire. The first Ralph de Toni was descended 
in the female line from Malahulcius, uncle of Rollo, first duke of 
Normandy.”’) 
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Now a reference to the Pedigree Chart in the July, 1928, 
Gen. Mag., will show how from this Ralph de Toney are de- 
scended Elders George Albert Smith, George F. Richards, and 
Richard R. Lyman. , Other pedigrees show Elder Orson F. 
Whitney and Mrs. Augusta W. Grant to be descended from 
William of Warren and Hugh of Vermandois, son of King Henry 
of France. William of Warren’s mother was granddaughter of 
Queen Matilda. Daniel H. Wells is descended from Osbert de 
Stafford, a descendant of Ralph de Toney; he is also a de- 
scendant of Rolf, first Duke of Normandy. ‘There are other 
pedigrees which show others of our families connected with the 
earls of Leicester, the earls of Warren, Hugh de Grantmesnil, 
etc. 

The data gleaned from the story we have read from history 
may now be tabulated, in Outline form as follows: 


Malahulc 
uncle of Rolf Rolf 
| Duke of 
from Normandy 
him 
descended William Longsword 
md. Sprota; she md. (2) Asperling the miller and 
their son was 
Richard the Fearless Rudolf d’ivri; 
md. Gunnor, her brother was his daughter 
Herfast md. Osbern. 
Richard II Osbern md. dau. 
of Rudolf d’Ivri 
Robert I | 
Wm. Fitz-Osbern md. Adeliza, dau. 
William the his daughter of Roger de Toney. 
Roger de Toney Conqueror. md. 
Ralph de Guader 
(son of Ralph 
Ralph de Toney Adeliza born in Nor- 
md. md. folk) Robert de 
Elizabeth © William Fitz- ona Grantmesnil 
Osbern Amicia md. 
ieecucr] Robert le Bossu, Hugh de 
Roger. Ralph Earl of Leicester Grantmesnil 


Robert de Bellemont md. Patronil 
Earl of Leicester. 


Margaret. 
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We might also show ancestors for the Earls of Leicester, of 
Ivri, for Matilda, etc. 


SUMMARY 


History is concerned with the lives of men and women, and 
as such must contain much genealogical information. Short biog- 
raphies and accounts of descendants of noted leaders are frequently 
given. ; 

History has distinct advantages as a source of information. If 
written at a period when the events happened, it has all the value of 
the testimony of an eye-witness; if written later, it has the advantage 
of all the evidence collected during the intervening centuries. For 
earlier periods, especially, we will find history an excellent source. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Discuss the reliability of ‘historical sources. 

2. Give examples of facts of importance to genealogy gained 
from (a) Church History; (b) County Histories; (c) New England 
History. . 

3. Compare the worth of the above extracts from history, with 
the examples given of records found in wills, deeds, pipe rolls, ete. 

4. Is‘history an original or a secondary source? 


5. What does history give beside mere identification of indi- 
viduals? 


LESSON 18 
; LEGAL EVIDENCES 


“We must now faithfully warn against pernicious ways, even 
though it should involve criticism of many of the genealogical books 
which have appeared in print. The truth is that in the great majority 
of such works we look in vain for the proofs of the statements made. 
Authorities are not given ‘and we do not find systematic notes, nor 
even ordinary citations of authorities in the text. We have nothing 
better than our own guess to enable us to decide whether the compiler 
is giving us the fruit of original research, an extract from another 
compilation, unsupported tradition, or a mere conjecture. 

“This is most unfortunate, for a genealogical chain is no stronger 
than its weakest link. Suppose that we have tested one of the state- 
ments in such a book by our own original investigations and find it 
to be erroneous. How can we feel sure that the next statement may 
not be equally unreliable? The whole book therefore becomes dis- 
credited in our eyes. With genealogists everywhere at work, the errors 
in such volumes are bound to be discovered, and made public. * * 

“Can a genealogist claim to be exempt from conditions which 
the greatest historians impose upon themselves? Does a Gibbons, 
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Macaulay, Guizot, Motley, Prescott or Bancroft expect to withhold 
the sources of his information and ask to be taken on faith? By 
giving the authorities for his statements, he proves instead that he 
has made proper researches, that his work is faithful, and that he 
can be trusted to draw judicious conclusions. * * * We see no 
honest escape from the obligation to give authorities, nor is escape 
desirable.”” (Allaben: Concerning Genealogies, pp. 29-31.) 


PROBLEM.—What is the Surest Method of Investigation to 
Convince Ourselves and Others that We Have Found the Truth? 

References.—‘““The true method of genealogical investiga- 
tion is to follow as far as possible the methods of the lawyer 
* * —* proceed as would a lawyer whose case could only be 
won for his client by demonstrating a line of descent. The value 
of the legal method lies in the fact that it proceeds, step by step, 
toward the accumulation of positive proofs. If the demon- 
stration of an ancestral link depends upon recorded wills, the 
lawyer will obtain certified copies of such wills, to be presented 
in court as evidence. If the proof lies in a deed, which perhaps 
demonstrates the relationship of husband and wife, or father and 
son, a certified copy of the deed is secured. If the family 
record be found in a Bible, and the book itself cannot be ob- 
tained for presentation in court, the record is copied and certi- 
fied, and the history of the ownership of the book established 
by personal testimony or affidavits. In the same way extracts 
from church registers and tombstones are authenticated before 
a notary public or justice of the peace, and personal testimony 
is collected in the form of affidavits. Then, even if the 
originals should be destroyed, the copies are just as valuable as 
legal proofs. 

“Every link of the chain is thus established. The lawyer 
knows that in the attempt to break down his case no cunning 
in cross-examination will be spared, no expedient of rebuttal 
left untried. He gathers the testimony of his witnesses, and also 
collects evidence of the credibility of these witnesses. Judge and 
jury will not only hear the testimony, but will form a judg- 
ment of the reliability of those who give it. 

“To all who can afford the extra expense, we recom- 
mend the literal application of the legal method * * * it 
is the true method of demonstrating our direct ancestral lines. 
* -* * Strictly legal proofs of descent, competent to estab- 
lish the genealogy in any court of law and to justify its entry 
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as ‘proved’ upon the records in any European college of 
heraldry, constitute most valuable and interesting family heir- 
looms. 

“While the expense of the legal method may deter some 
from using it, the historical method is within the reach of all. 
It is the legal method minus the single feature of official certi- 
fication. In other words, the genealogist’s good pen does all 
the copying, and in lieu of official certification, he gives the 
place, volume and page were his evidence is to be found in its 
Onigina efor ecm 

“But this having been done, there remains the preparation 
of the case for its presentation to the court. The work of the 
genealogical compiler corresponds to this (the lawyer’s method.) 
As the lawyer’s brief compels the favorable decision of the 
judge, or as the logical presentation of the case convinces the 
jury, so should the argument of the compiler of family lineage 
convince the court of public opinion. His should be an historical 
document which carries its evidence upon its face. But if his 
method has been careless either in research or presentation, the 
cross-examination of historical criticism is sure to tear the case 
to pieces. Although a temporary decision may be given in his 
favor, another investigator will eventually arise and question some 
of his unsupported statements. The whole case will thus be 
appealed, and a new investigation called for.’’ (Allaben: pp. 
24-26,°32-33.) 

To more fully exemplify how a pedigree may be demon- 
strated by evidence that is legal and aceptable in court, let us 
select one among the many pedigrees published in the New 
Eng. His. and Gen. Register. We choose ““The English An- 
cestry of Gov. Thomas Welles of Connecticut,’ by Lemual 
Aiken Welles, M. A., L. L. B., of Bronxville, N. Y., which 
was printed in that magazine for July, 1926, p. 279. 

Our interest in this article is determined by the fact that 
in our Utah Genealogical Magazine in 1915 was printed the 
ancestry of Pres. Daniel H. Wells, as correct and complete as it 
could be obtained at that time. It showed Pres. Wells a de- 
scendant of Gov. Thomas Welles of Connecticut, through his 
first wife, whose name was given as a Miss Hunt. Anything 
which will help to trace back the forefathers of Gov. Thomas 
Welles, or will give more definite information of the name and 
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parentage of his wife, will be of vital interest to all con- 
nected with the family of Daniel H. Wells, to all, moreover, 
who are connected with the family of Pres. Wilford Woodruff, 
for he likewise is descended from the Governor through his 
daughter Ann Welles Thompson, on both his father’s and moth- 


er’s lines. 
We quote from the article in question: 


“For some years the contributor of this article has been collecting 
data relating to Governor Thomas Welles, with a view to publishing 
a detailed history of his life and of early Connecticut. In 1919 he 
employed Mr. J. R. Hutchinson, the London genealogist, who searched 
through Welles wills in seventeen English countries and found the 
name mentioned many times, but was unable to identify any Thomas 
Welles in England with the Connecticut Governor of that name. 
Mr. Hutchinson, however, furnished a@ memorandum of a five-party 
deed relating to real property in the parish of Burmington Co., War- 
wick, which, he stated, was from the original deed preserved among 
the Sheldon Charters in the British Museum. He called attention to 
its importance, and searched the transcript of the Burmington parish 
registers in the Bishop’s Registry at Worcester (the original Burming- 
ton registers being in very bad condition), as well as the church- 
wardens’ books, indentures, etc., contained in the parish chest, without 
finding anything bearing on Governor Thomas Welles. Recently, 
however, Colonel Charles E. Banks, to whom the writer sent a 
memorandum of this deed, found some pleadings and depositions in 
a Chancery suit brought in England in 1648 relating to the property 
covered by thts deed, which give the names of Governor T’homas 
Welles’ father, grandfather, wife and wife’s father. In addition to 
these documents, Colonel Banks found the fine and concord relating 
to the Burmington property and also, in the Burmington Public 
Library, one original of the five-party deed. Abstracts of these docu- 
ments and of other English records relating to this Welles family are 
given below, and are followed by a pedigree which shows the line of 
descent ‘from the grandfather of Governor Wellies to the Governor's 


grandchildren.’’ (Pages 279-280.) 


1. Five-Party Deed, 1638. ‘This deed, made 10 May, 14 
Charles I (1638), between “Thomas Wells of Hartford by the 
river of Connectocott in New England gent.,” and others 
recites that, ‘“Whereas the said Thomas Wells, by his indenture 
dated 20 August, 11 Charles I (1635) did grant unto the 
above-named James Fiennes and William Sprigg and their heirs 
forever all that one messuage and tenement in Burmington”’ late 
in the occupation of Nicholas Hunt, Nicholas Beale, Giles Tomes, 
etc., ‘and whereas, in pursuance of the said indenture, after- 
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wards (11-31 January 1636-7), one fine (in old English Law 
a recorded grant or conveyance of land) was in due form of . 
law acknowledged, levied, and executed by the said Thomas 
Wells and Alice, his wife, to James Fiennes and William Sprigg 
and their heirs, of all the said premises in Burmington, and 
whereas James Fiennes and William Sprigg’’ have sold these 
premises to George Neale, Nicholas Hunt, and Giles Toms, 
the purpose of the deed is to guarantee to these buyors the peace- 
able possession of the premises described. 

This identifies the holder of the Burmington property as 
the Thomas Welles of Hartford, Conn., and gives the Christian 
name of his wife as ‘‘Alice.”’ 

2. Final Concord (From the Feet of Fines, preserved in 
the Public Record Office, London.) By this deed of transfer 
Thomas Wells and Alice, his wife, quitclaim the above-men- 
tioned lands to James Fiennes and Thomas Sprigge. Dated 20 
January, 1636-7. (This is the fine referred to in the five- 
party deed. ) 


3. Aknowledgment (in Latin) of Thomas Welles and 
Alice Welles to this final concord was given in Boston in New 
England, 9 June, 1636 (prob. 1636-7) over the signatures 
of “Tho: Welles’ and ‘Als Welles her marke.’’ His signa- 
ture is the well-known autograph of the Connecticut Governor. 

4. Excerpts from the Chancery Proceedings. Uhese prove 
to be regarding some pleadings relating to the same property. 


(a) Complaint of John Wells of Tidmington, Worcs. 28th 
1648. 


This John Wells, and his son Robert (an infant 18 years of 
age), declare that John’s great-grandfather, Walter Wells, owned this 
property in Burmington, and about 80 years ago (1568) gave it to 
his eldest son, Robert Wells, for life, and after his son Robert’s death, 
to the eldest son of Robert and his heirs, failing them, to the second 
son of Robert and his heirs, failing them to the 3rd, 4th, etc. Walter 
Wells died about 80 years ago (1568). Robert Wells, his son, grand- 
father of John the complainant, had an elder son Robert Wells, father 
of John, anda younger son, Thomas Wells. In 1608 the grandfather 
Robert, and Robert the father, ‘‘for the better maintenance and liveli- 
hood of the said Thomas,’’ settled upon him this Burmington property, 
at least such is pretended, for his life-time, after which it was to revert 
to the heirs (John, and his son Robert) of Robert, elder brother of 
Thomas. The grandfather Robert Wells died about 29 years ago 
(1619), and Robert the father, about 20 years ago (1628). Thomas 
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Wells, uncle to John the complainant, 12 years ago (1636) ‘“‘having 
a desire to travel beyond the seas,” left to his nephew John, this 
property as security for a debt owed him, and after the death of 
Thomas, it was to belong to his nephew John. Shortly after the 
said “Thomas Wells took his voyage to sca and took with him two 
sons and one daughter, which are long since dead, and Thomas Wells 
sutviving (all his children being dead) about five years since died 
also, without any issue living at the time of his decease.’’ So of 
right the said lands after his death descended to JOHN WELLS the 
complainant. In 1647 he granted this land to his son Robert for 
4 years. But now George Neale, Giles Tomes, and Richard Samon 
have confederated together to disinherit John and Robert Weils from 
these lands, and claim to have possession of deeds to it, and to have 
purchased this property from Thomas Wells. Thomas Wells never 
had any right to sell this property. But these parties frequently make 
forcible entry and disturb the peaceful possession of the rightful 
ownets, seek to obtain the rents and profits, and have commenced 
suits at law. Having no means of relief from the common law they 
request that these offenders be required to appear before the Court of 
Chancery. 


(b) Answer of George Neale, Giles Tomes, Richard Samon, Nov. 15, 

1648. 

Walter Wells was not great-grandfather of John Wells, com- 
plainant. He never owned this property, so could not make any 
such deed as that claimed. Robert Wells, grandfather of John, did 
own this property. He, with Alice, his then wife, and Robert, his 
eldest son, by a deed dated 5 July, 1615, “‘in consideration of a 
marriage then shortly after to be solemnized between Thomas Wells, 
his second son, and Alice Tomes, one of the daughters of John Tomes, 
“did then deed to Thomas Wells during his natural life, and after 
his death for the use of Alice, his intended wife, and after her death 
to their heirs, the said property, the deed being subscribed to by 
Robert, the father, and Alice his wife, and Robert, the son, and Johan 
his wife. 

They know of no deed ever made from Thomas Wells in favor 
of John. 

“Thomas Wells, and Alice his wife, having divers children, sold 
this property 20 August, 1635, acknowledged the deed or fine 31 
January, 1637, and in the five-party deed of 10 May, 1638, this 
property was delivered into the possession of the defendants in this 
action. 

“Robert, the grandfather, and Robert, the father, did die about 
the time set forth. Thomas Wells is yet living and has divers children 
and grandchildren yet living in New England. Letters have Jately 
come from them to friends in England. 

“Since the complainants have no color of title at aJl to this 
property, and have already been indicted for making forcible entry 
into the premises, and since the defendants of this action have the 
deeds in their possession, they humbly pray to have the case dismissed.”’ 
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These abstracts show the wife of Gov. Thomas Welles to 
have been Alice Tomes, daughter of John Tomes, and gives ap- 
proximately the date of their marriage, and of their removal to 
New England. It is agreed by both parties that his father’s 
name was Robert Wells, and his father’s wife was named Alice. 
They agree that his father died about 1619, and the Governor's 
older brother, Robert, died about 1628. 


(c) Depositions of Witnesses. 
1. For the Defendants. 


a. 


b. 


Nicholas Hunt of Burmington, aged about 85 years, states 
that he knew Walter Wells, who was an uncle of Robert 
Wells, the grandfather of John, and this Walter was there- 
fore not the father of the said Robert. Walter Wells had 
a son William who died at the age of 15 or 16, so he 
made his nephew, Robert, son of his brother Thomas, 
executor of his will. 

About 15 years ago (1636), Thomas Wells, the 
uncle of John, went from England to parts beyond the 
seas to New England. He had at that time 3 sons and 
3 daughters, all of which he took along with him, and 
his three sons were called by the names of John, the 
eldest son, Thomas, the second, and Samuel, the third 
son, and the daughters were called by the names of 
Mary, Anne, and the other he doth not remember. He 
has heard that he now has one other son, born since he 
went over thither. He believes the eldest child (John) 
was about 13 years when he went away. He has had 
several letters from Thomas Wells, the last received being 
dated 4 Feb., 1647; and one John Robins, who married 
the sister of John Wells, the complainant, brought the 
letter, and said that when he came thence, Thomas Wells 
and all his children were alive and well. 

Richard Hunt of Burmington, states that Walter Wells, as 
he has heard was uncle and not father of Robert the grand- 
father of John. 

Thomas Wells went to New England and took with 
him 3 sons, John, Thomas and Samuel, and 3 daughters, 
viz., Mary, Anne, and Sara. He believes the eldest was 
then 17 years or thereabouts, and the youngest two years 
or thereabouts. 


c. Thomas Blackborne of Tidmington, aged about 60, states 


that he often heard that Walter granted land to Robert, 
grandfather of John the complainant, and he was himself 
a witness to the deed from the two Roberts to Thomas. 
He has heard that Walter died without issue. 

William Rose testifies he has seen and read the deed to 
Thomas. 


LEGAL EVIDENCES ay 


There is much other evidence, but none which adds to our 
knowledge of the direct progenitors of Gov. Thomas Welles. 
These depositions show that the grandfather of the governor 
was Thomas Welles, brother of Walter Wells, that John Welles 
was the governor's nephew, and that the governor, when he went 
to New England, took with him all his six children, and their 
names are here given in the same order as they are given in the 
governor's will. Approximate ages are given, but there is a dis- 
crepancy in these. The depositions also identify the wife of 
John Robbins, the Wethersfield, Conn. settler, whose name was 
Mary, as the sister of the complainant John Welles, and there- 
fore a niece of Governor Welles. 


5. Excerpts From Probate Records. (From Worcester Probate 

Registry. ) 

(a) Administration granted of the goods of Thomas Welles, late 
of Wychford, War., 8 Oct., 1558, to Walter Welles of Tred- 
ington, Worcs., brother of the deceased, for the use and 
benefit of Robert and Ann, children of Thomas, till one of 
them attain the age of 21 years. 

(b) Will of Walter Wells of Tredington, Worcs., dated 1 Dec., 
1577; mentions, besides others, ‘‘my kinsman, Robert Wells, 
my brother Thomas Wells sonne which Robert I make sole 
executor.” Proved at Worcester, 3 July, 1578. But his 
death occurred earlier, for an inventory of his estate was 
taken 9 Dec., 1577. 

(c) Will of Robert Welles (from the Prerogative Court of Canter- 
bury) of Tydmington, Worcs., dated 10 June, 1627. Men- 
tions children Samuel, Mary, Hannah, and Hester, who are 
under 18 years of age on that date; his brother, Thomas 
Welles, is made executor. Leaves land to his son John, then 
under 21. Proved 7 Feb., 1628, by Thomas Wells, brother 
of the deceased. 

6. Entries From Parish Registers, of Wichford Co., Warwick. 

Robert Welles of Sturton bap. 6 Nov., 1540 (perhaps father of 
Governor.) . 

Thomas Welles and Elizabeth Bryan md. 28 Oct., 1553. 

Elizabeth Welles, wife of Thomas Welles of Sturton, bur. 11 
Jan., 1553. 

Thomas Welles of Sturton bur. 30 Aug., 1558. 

Elizabeth Welles of Sturton bur. 4 Oct., 1558. 

Elizabeth Welles of Sturton bur. 27 Oct., 1572. 

7. Tax Records, from Lay Subsidies for Co. Warwick (preserved in 
the Public Records Office, London). 

1523 Whichford. Robert Wellys taxed. He was the only one 

in the parish taxed that year. 
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1542 Burmington. Wat’ Wells taxed. 
Whichford. Thomas Wells taxed. 
William Wells taxed. 
(From Lay Subsidies for Co. Worcester.) 
1558 Tredington. Walter Wells taxed. 
1570 Tidmington. Walter Wells taxed. 


OUTLINE 


From the English records given above the following pedigree is believed 


Le 


WW 


to be established: 
3 Welles, perhaps the Robert Wellys who was ‘taxed at 
Whichford, Warwick, in 1523, was the father of 
Ds Thomas Welles. 
re Walter Welles of Tredington and Tidmington, Worcs., who 
died without surviving issue between 1 Dec., 1577, and 
Os Decry wb i7e 


. Thomas Welles, of Stourton in Whichford, War., was buried there 


30 Aug., 1558. He probably married first Elizabeth ____________., 
who was buried at Whichford, 11 Jan., 1553; and secondly, at 
Whichford, 28 Oct., 1553, Elizabeth Bryan. He is presumably 
the Thomas Wells who was taxed at Whichford in 1542. Ad- 
ministration was granted on his estate to his brother Walter, 8 
Octemlo pier 

Children by first wife: 

3. a. Robert Welles, under 21 on 8 Oct., 1558; probably the 

Robert Welles of Stourton who was bap. 6 Nov., 1640. 
b. Ann, under 21 on 8 Oct., 1558. 


. Robert Welles (Thomas), died about 1619. He married Alice 


__...., who was living 5 July, 1615. Made legatee and 
sole ‘executor of his uncle, Walter Wells. 
Children: 
a. Robert of Tidmington Co., Worcester, the testator of 1627. 

d. between 10 June, 1627, when his will was dated, and 

7 Feb., 1628, when it was proved. Md. Johan 

(1) John, complainant in the Chancery Suit. 

(2) Samuel. 

(3) Hannah. 

(4) Mary, under age in 1627; d. at Wethersfield, Conn., 30 

Aug., 1659; m. John Robbins of Wethersfield. 

4. b. Thomas Welles, Governor of Connecticut. 
Thomas’ Welles, (Robert?, Thomas'), Governor, born in England, 
died in Wethersfield, Conn., 14 Jan., 1660. We married. first. 
in England, soon after 5 July, 1615, Alice Tomes, who died in 
Conn. probably not later than 1646, daughter of John Tomes; 
secondly, in Conn., about 1646, Elizabeth (Deming) Foote, 
widow of Nathaniel Foote. ; 

He emigrated to New England with his six children after 20 
Aug., 1635 and before 5 Apr., 1636. He was with his wife in 
Boston, Mass., 9 June, 1636. After 1637 his name appears on 
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almost every page of the Connecticut records until his death in 1660. 

Children, by first wife, born in England: 

a. John Wells, md. Elizabeth Bourne; d. at Stratford, Conn., 
18 Aug., 1659. Oldest child, born about 1648. They were 
progenitors of President Daniel H. Wells. 

. Thomas Welles. 

. Samuel Welles. 

. Mary Welles. : 

. Ann Welles, d. before 19 Oct., 1680; m. Ist, 14 April, 1646, 
Thomas Thompson: They were progenitors of President Wil- 
ford Woodruff. 

f. Sarah Welles (Chester). 


cannt 


SUMMARY 


By carefully and systematically presenting the evidence this 
author has demonstrated the truth in a number of cases which were 
formerly obscure. In seeking to prove his points he has discovered 
valuable additional information, both as to the forefathers of the 
Governor, and as to the name of his wife and her father. Further 
evidence along this family line reveals the fact that the Tomes family 
of Marston Sicca, from which she came, was related to arms-bearing 
gentry and much can be obtained on her progenitors. It was John 
Tomes, her half-brother, who assisted Charles II to escape from 
England, when he was a fugitive in 1651. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Why is it absolutely essential that proofs be given for con- 
clusions reached in research? 

2. Show that a genealogical chain is no stronger than its weakest 
link. 

3. Show that no chain of generations can be perfectly sealed up 
if one link is done wrong, or is missing. 

4. Define the ‘‘legal method’’ of research; and the “‘historical 
method.”’ ; . 

5. Which method is best for presenting proofs? Which adapts 
itself more to ordinary reliable research? 
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LESSON 19 


GENEALOGICAL SOCIETIES, LIBRARIES, AND 
PUBLICATIONS 


In considering the records kept by Church and State, by 
local, state, and national bodies, we have discovered there is a 
wealth of records in practically every country. Many of the 
best original records are not always easy of access. A great 
modern movement is on to make these records and sources avail- 
able to all. To do this genealogical societies have been organ- 
ized, libraries have been built up, and volumes upon volumes 
have been published on the genealogies of families and placed 
upon the shelves of the libraries of these societies for use by 
the public. 

A general statement of some of the most helpful sources 
of this nature will be given in this lesson. “The unique con- 
tribution of our own Genealogical Society in the field of research, 
will be discussed in the following lesson. 

PROBLEM.—What Help Can Be Obtained From the Great 
Stores of Published Genealogies, and From the Libraries and So- 
cieties Established? 

References.—1. The Genealogical Society of Utah. ‘“The 
Genealogical Society of Utah was organized for a four-fold 
purpose: 


1. To provide genealogical books which might be placed at the 
disposal of members of the Society. 

2. To assist Saints who are members to acquire information 
concerning their dead ancestors. 

3. To teach them how to record that information and how to 
prepare the records thus obtained, for temple work. 


4. To act as a clearing house for all genealogical and temple 
labor. (Handbook, p. 50.) 


The Society achieves these objects by means of 


1. The Board of Directors and an organization of stake and 
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ward committees as aids to carry the work of the Society into 
every section of the Church. 

. The Genealogical Library which contained on January 1, 
1928, 1029 volumes of genealogy, including 2202 volumes 
of family history, 3604 volumes of American genealogical 
publications exclusive of family histories, 2713 pertaining 
to England and English possessions, and 1460 relating to 
other foreign countries. During 1927 there were added to 
the Library 745 bound volumes. 

To make these books and the information in them more 
accessible there are three card indexes—a Library Card In- 
dex, arranged alphabetically according to Author and Title 
or Subject of Book, a cross-reference Geographical Index, 
listing all books according to the locality they serve, where 
such is possible, and a Card Index to Surnames and Pedi- 
grees, containing about 75,000 cards, with references to 
every pedigree or biography in the books thus far indexed. 

The library was opened in 1894, and until 1911 was 
housed in an upper room in the old Historian’s Office. It 
now occupies spacious quarters on the fourth floor of the 
Church Administration Buiiding, at 47 East South Temple 
Sey SaltsakesCity. 

Its expansion is proceeding rapidly, both in its books 
and equipment, and in the amount and quality of the service 
it renders. It has become the genealogical research centre 
for the whole Church. 

A corps of efficient attendants who are familiar with the 
books and their contents are on hand at all times to aid 
members doing research there. Instruction classes are held 
in connection with the Research Bureau. Supervision is 
extended to all researchers who desire such assistance, as part 
of the Library service. 

. The Research Bureau was organized to assist others to ob- 
tain their genealogies. It supplies expert service for those 
who wish to employ others to compile pedigrees for them; 
an instruction department with regular lessons and classes 
held in every ward and in many of the branches of the 
Church; and a record department where is being brought 
together in one central Archive a unified and adequately in- 
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dexed record of all pedigrees deposited with it. (See next 
lesson. ) 


4. An integral part of the Research Bureau is the Clearing 
House which by means of its index brings together and con- 
nects families and pedigrees, and classifies all items of informa- 
tion into their proper place. 


5. The Utah Historical and Genealogical Magazine is the pub- 
lication of the Society, and features contributions dealing 
with the subject of genealogical research, the pedigrees of 
families, and with local and state history. 


In a report made to the Board of Directors of this Society, 
in 1926, by Dr. John A. Widtsoe and Leah D. Widtsoe, these 


words were used: 


“Extent of Work. The doctrine of Salvation for the Dead makes 
every faithful Latter-day Saint interested in genealogy. Instead of 
having a small group, giving time to genealogical research, we have a 
small army doing such work. The Utah Genealogical Society prob- 
ably has the largest membership. of any genealogical society in the 
world. This wide extent of genealogical interest among our Peeples 
becomes the source of most of our peculiar problems. * * 


“One cannot make such a survey as we have made without 
rejoicing at the growth and present excellent condition of the Utah 
Genealogical Society. It is, today, undertaking the largest genealogical 
service in the world. Problems are crowding upon us in this day of 
intense temple interest, but our foundations are such that order and 
increasing service will result from present efforts. There is much 
to learn from other institutions, and there is much that we must devise 
for ourselves to meet our own large and peculiar needs.’’ 


Il. The New England Historic Genealogical Society. ‘‘The 
New England Historical and Genealogical Society was organized 
by five gentlemen at Boston in the autumn of 1844. Its chief 
purpose is to gather and to publish data relating to American 
families. Its Library dates from fifteenth of January, 1846, 
when a very few books were installed in rented quarters in 
Court Square. A small pine bookcase sufficed for the entire 
collection. Under the auspices of the Society a quarterly mag- 
azine was begun in January, 1847, which has been continued 
to this day. This pioneer in the genealogical field has ever 
been one of the most potent factors in awakening and stimulat- 
ing interest in family history in America. During the last half 
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century much has been accomplished by the Society in finding 
the ancestry of early American immigrants. 

“Notwithstanding the apparent limitation of the scope of 
the Society and its magazine implied by the words New Eng- 
land in their names, both the Society and its periodical have 
long been fully national in their fields. The membership is 
widely scattered, the pages of the Register are available for any 
desirable American genealogical data, and the Library is much 
used by visitors from all sections of the country. 

“One of the privileges of membership in the Society from 
the earlier days of the Library has been the privilege of borrow- 
ing books, a right that has been freely exercised. Many per- 
sons have joined the Society in recent years on account of this 
privilege, and there are now more than one hundred and fifty 
of these who live at a distance and are regular borrowers. In 
the Library about a score of professional genealogists perform 
a valuable service by supplying information to those who are 
willing to pay for it. Members living at a distance are able to 
consult a few books annually by paying carriage both ways. 
Those who use the Library almost daily have access to about 
fifty thousand volumes eight hours daily. 

“The total accessions for the year 1925 number 1,508 
volumes, 654 pamphlets, and 54 miscellaneous articles. Of 
these, 399 volumes and 236 pamphlets were purchased; 1,048 
volumes, 408 pamphleis, and 54 miscellaneous articles were given 
ot deposited. Three hundred and four genealogies were ac- 
quired during the year. 

“Considerable progress has been made on the card index of 
data in print relating to American families. 

“The use of the Library in 1925 was almost forty per cent 
over that of the year 1924. There has been a marked increase 
in attendance of members. A great number of visitors from all 
parts of the United States have used our facilities in their quest 
for genealogical information. 

“The Council recommends that persistent efforts be made 
to promote the objects for which the institution was organized. 
Let all help to gather for the Library the publications needed to 
carry on the work of supplying information about American 
amilies. Also, let all do what can be done to encourage the 
publication of genealogical books. There is a vast amount of 
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unpublished data in town, church, county, and state records; 
many American families have no published genealogies; and 
some of the family histories published years ago need to be re- 
vised and brought down to date. Those members of the 
Society who are able to do so can render a valuable service to 
their family or native town by encouraging financially the 
publication of the history of that family or town.’’( Annual 
Report of the Society, 3 Feb., 1926:) 

III. Connecticut State Library. This Library with its 
invaluable consolidated index to all the vital records, and many 
other records of the State of Connecticut, is a gold mine of 
information readily accessible. 

The conditions upon which information may be obtained, 
as stated by the Librarian, are explained in the following: 


“As to our arrangements and terms for making genealogical re- 
search, I am sorry that the large amount of work required to make 
accessible original records the contents of which are now unavailable, 
requires the entire time of our several assistants, which prevents them 
from undertaking any genealogical research. 

“We do, however, refer all genealogical inquiries to some person 
whom we consider competent to take in hand the desired investigation. 
At the same time, we notify the parties of the person to whom their 
inquiry has been referred and request the genealogist to notify the 
inquirer before undertaking any such work. 

“TY am sure you can understand the necessity for this ruling here 
in thé Connecticut State Library which is a growing depository for 
the original records for the Ancient Colony and State of Connecticut. 
The fact that so many families and individuals have gone forth from 
Connecticut to settle in other parts, and have left many descendants 
many of whom ate anxious to find out more concerning their families, 
makes it really a duty upon Connecticut to make available as fast 
as possible the contents of records dealing with these early families 
from Connecticut who have gone forth as pioneers to other sections. 

“We have. howevez, endeavored to answer questions which are 
immediately available from our index and do not require research or 
identification, so far as our time will permit. 

“To those who come to the library, we endeavor to render every 
assistance possible in making available the contents of the library.” 

IV. The Newberry Library at Chicago. ‘It is now agreed 
among genealogists that to make a library of greatest service, a full 
index should be made of names contained in the books and manuscripts 
of the library. Several attempts have been made to make such indexes. 
The most notable is the one at the Newberry Library. * * * It 
has the advantage of flexibility. To use this index a few times con- 
vinces one of the desirability of such genealogical help. However, the 
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work was so expensive, that it has long since been discontinued, and 
only the books up to a certain year have been indexed.” (Widtsoe 
Report, 1926.) 

This analytic index was being made up to about 1911. This 
now occupies the entire. side of the main reading room. From the 
books thus indexed, wonderful assistance can be obtained from this 
file, for there is a card for every name contained in them. 

This library has many volumes on American genealogy in gen- 
eral, and especially features those relating to families of the Middle West. 

V. The Library of Congress. ‘“The most important genealogical 
center in America is the Library of Congress. The collection of 
American genealogies is excellent; and that of English genealogies is 
so complete that it is doubtful if the expense of labor across the 
water snould be undertaken for any English family, until the possi- 
bilities of the Library of Congress have been examined. So great are 
the opportunities at the Library of Congress, that our Society should 
keep in touch with genealogical representatives there.’’ (Widtsoe 
Report. ) 

There is no Index Bureau. Indexes to American genealogies have 
been printed in two volumes, which are available in our library. For 
accessions of books since the last publication, cards are made out 
descriptive of the book and its contents. These are kept up to date 
and on file in our library. Pedigrees of three or more generations in 
the genealogical books are indexed, but not every name, for they 
feel it would be a waste of time to catalogue every name in a book. 

The Library contains books of Wills and Indexes to Wiils, 
Published Vital Statistics, and a large collection of local Histories. 

They can generally point out sources of information, but they 
do not undertake research work for correspondents. This must be 
done in the library. Admission to the reading room is free to all 
Over sixteen. 

Inquirers who wish research service are referred to professional 
workers in Washington, who make researches for a stipulated fee. 

VI. The Soctety of Genealogists, London. The objects of this 
society are to promote and encourage the study of Genealogy and 
Topogtaphy. The entrance fee is one guinea, the annual subscription 
two guineas. Members have the use of the library of over 5,000 
genealogical books and manuscripts, including a very large collection 
of printed and manuscript copies of Parish Registers. Members may 
borrow certain books by paying postage. They have also the use of 
the Society’s Card Index, containing over two and one-half million 
references. [hey are notified by post of all new information received 
concerning any three families in which they may be interested. A 
search of this Index will be made and a copy of any information 
desired will be sent by post on the payment of a small fee. To 
members is issued free the quarterly magazine, ‘““The Genealogist’s 
Magazine’; and they have a right to submit queries and manuscripts 
and correspondence for publication. 

VII. The Harletan Society, London. This society was or- 
ganized in 1859, and has a large membership of antiquarians in 
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Great Britain who pay one Guinea a year for the publication of rare 
manuscripts of visitations and other prized genealogical documents par- 
ish records, etc. It has performed a wonderful mission in preserving 
numerous records that are now to be found as standard works upon 
the shelves of every genealogical library. 

VIII. Somerset House, London. This is the place where the 
vital statistics of the English nation are kept from the year 1837. 
They are all indexed. By payment of a stipulated fee, any record 
of a birth, marriage, or death subsequent to 1837, may be obtained, 
and that much more readily than by search among parish registers. 
Here are found complete records of all the people after that date. 
Registers of other churches than the Established Church of England 
have been deposited here and date back to the time of the com- 
mencement of such records. A priceless store of wills are found here 
in the wills of the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, which included 
as its district most of southern England. Published indexes to the 
wills there cover the period from the earliest ones made down to 
the middle of the 17th century. Volume VIII of the Prerogative 
Court Wills, 1657-60, is now ready for printing by the British Record 
Society. Transcript of wills will not be sent to correspondents. 
They must either make personal examination of such or employ an 
agent to do so. 

A searcher in the Register department at Somerset House is 
only permitted to see the indexes of births, marriages and deaths, 
from 1837 for England and Wales. These are bound in quarterly 
volumes. A minimum charge of one shilling is made, for which sum 
any five successive years can be selected under each event, and a 
printed form is filled in, giving every possible detail. The cost of 
a birth, death, or marriage certificate through correspondence is 
about $1.50. 

LX. The Public Record Office, London. This is the home of 
the national or public records. As late as the beginning of the reign 
of Queen Victoria, the national archives were scattered in some 
sixty different places, but an Act passed in 1838 had for its object 
the eventual concentration of them in one building, under one manage- 
ment. : 

The Public Record Office now contains— 

The records, judicial, financial, and administrative, of the Chan- 
cery and Exchequer. 

The records of the Courts of King’s Bench, Common Pleas, 
Admiralty, Star Chamber, Requests, Wards and Liveries, Delegates, 
High Commission, and Marshalsea. 

The records of the Principality of Wales, of the Palatinates of 
Chester, Durham, and Lancaster, and of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

The records of the various Departments of State, such as 
Treasury, the Home Office, the Foreign Office, the Colonial Office, 
the War Office, the Admiralty, the Audit Office, the Customs, the 
Lord Chamberlain’s Office, the Charity Commission, the Patent 
Office, and the Ecclesiastical Commission. 

The distinctive feature of this vast collection of documents is 
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that they are of a more or less official character. The great majority 
of them have remained in official custody ever since they were written; 
others relate to property with which the Crown or a court of law has 
at some time been concerned. 

Search rooms are provided for the use of persons who have 
occasion to consult the*Public Records. This office is open to the 
public, and individuals whose applications have been accepted may 
inspect records, and take copies or notes from them. The records 
of most importance to genealogists are undoubtedly those of the 
Courts of Chancery, of the Inquisitions Post Mortem, Feet of Fines, 
Indentures, and State Papers. 


X. The British Museum, London. This is the National Library 
of Great Britain. It is housed in a magnificent building and with 
a Reading Room with ample and comfortable accommodations for 
458 readers. On the ground floor is a large reference library of books 
frequently required, over 20,000. For the year 1908, 231,544 
readers made use of the library, a daily average of 761, and about 
one and one-half million-books were consulted by them. ‘‘The New 
Library and Reading Room contain about three miles of bookcases, 
eight feet in height. The shelves of these cases extend to more than 
twenty-eight miles, while those of the other libraries are about eleven 
miles, and those of the sliding presses about seven miles, making the 
total shelving of the Printed Book Department forty-six miles, while 
the total number of volumes in the department must .exceed two 
millions.”’ 

The British Museum was opened in Montague House, Jan. 5, 
1759, and began with a corner room in the base story for a reading 
room, with one oak table and twenty chairs—a striking contrast 


with the Reading Room of the present day. ‘“‘We may smile now at 
the twenty chairs, but they proved more than sufficient for the 
demands at first made upon them.’’ The present Reading Room was 


opened in 1857. At that time there were very few libraries of any 
description which were open to students either for reference or recre- 
ation in the whole United Kingdom. 2 

The collections of manuscripts in this library are most ancient 
and extensive and of surpassing worth. Catalogues to these Collec- 
tions are numerous, more particularly those of the Manuscripts. The 
Collections most likely to afford information to the genealogist are 
the Cottonian, Harleian, Landsdowne, Egerton, and Additional. 

Among published guides are— 

Handbook to the Library of the British Museum, and Index to 
the Pedigrees and Arms contained in the Herald’s Visitations in the 
British Museum. 

No longer is this library the only one open to the public in the 
British Isles. Nor are the few societies, libraries and publications 
mentioned in this chapter the only helps to the genealogist of today. 
More detailed information of such may be obtained from _ the 
Handbook. A few outstanding sources have been cited as indications 
of, not only what is now available, but of what will be available to 
the earnest research worker in the future before us in this great work 
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: OUTLINE 


I. American Sources. 


a. 


bs 


oO 


ae ee Society of Utah. 


. Purpose. 
: Organization. 
3. Library. 


(a) Number of Books. 
(b) Indexes. 
(c) Service rendered. 
. Research Bureau. 
. Clearing House. 
Genealogical Magazine. 
New England Historic Genealogical Society. 
2. Effect upon research. 
1. History and purpose. 
3. Scope of work. 
4. Help it can give. 
Connecticut State Library. 
1. Index to Vital Statistics. 
2. Information contained. 
3. How to obtain it. 
Newberry Library. 
1. Index to all Names 
2. Other sources. 
Library of Congress. 
1. Genealogies. 
2. Indexes. 
3. Service rendered. 


Nab 


Il. Pages Sources. 
a. Society of Genealogists. 


1. Objects. 
2. Books and manuscripts. 
3. Privileges of members. 


. Harleian Society. 


1. Purpose of organization. 
2. Extent and value of publications. 


. Public Records Office. 


1. Records kept there. 
2. How obtained. 


. Somerset House. 


1. Records kept. 
(a) Court records. 
(b) Records of Wales, Durham, and Chester 
the period of their semi-independence) . 
(c) Records of State Departments. 
(d) Tax Rolls, Inquisitions, etc. 
2. Accessibility. 
British Museum. 
1. History. 


(during 
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2. Size of Library Collections. 
3. Value of collections to genealogists. 


SUMMARY 


; What may be called the ‘‘genealogical movement’ of modern 
times is of quite recent date. Born amid very humble surroundings, 
genealogical societies in America and England, and elsewhere (See 
Lessons 13 and 14), have grown and fostered the movement by pro- 
viding libraries, publications, and indexes to assist the genealogist, 
and have performed a mighty work in collecting, preserving, and 
making accessible the records of the past. We, with the greatest 
mission and the greatest future of all before us, have only just begun 
to use these wonderful sources of information. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Why was the Genealogical Society of Utah organized? 

2. Is it attaining the objectives of its organization? 

3. What assistance can you obtain from it? 

4. What evidence of the effect of the mission of Elijah do you 
see in the remarkable growth and service of the organizations listed? 

5. Compare the way in which our own Church and State records 
are being preserved and made accessible with what is being done 
elsewhere. 

6. What two things are necessary to make any Genealogical 
Library able to assist searchers most fully? 

7. Suggest steps which should be taken to enable to increase the 
efficiency of its service. 

8. What distinctly unique contribution has the Genealogical 
Society of Utah made in the field of research? 

9. How is it dependent upon the spirit of brotherhood? of co- 
operation? of the United Order? 


LESSON 20 
THE RESEARCH BUREAU 


“In this generation great emphasis has been placed upon the 
importance of gathering genealogical records. To simplify the task 
for our people the Genealogical Society of Utah was established, Novem- 
ber 13, 1894. Its commencement was truly very humble but it 
has been firmly established and the worth of the contribution it has 
made is unmistakable. 

“If the quality and dignity of temple work is to continue, as 
it most certainly will, then intelligent and accurate genealogical records 
must be compiled. Is it not appropriate that this institution should 
become the official guardian of this most important activity among 
our people? 

“To meet the demands made upon it for service, the Society has 
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4 


developed a service department known as the Genealogical Research 
Bureau. As with all institutions of any importance, ways and means 
had to be developed, simplified and standardized, and an organization 
effected. It is now established and is giving to thousands of our 
people invaluable aid.”’ 


PROBLEM.—How to Cooperate With, and Receive Atd 
From, the Research Bureau. 


References.—1. Function of the Research Bureau. ‘“The 
function of the Genealogical Research Bureau is, first of all, to 
assist the people in obtaining accurate genealogical records, by 
employing efficient workers to search the books of the Library 
or to secure the information through correspondence with d’s- 
tant sources. 

“Secondly, its function is to assist, through proper in- 
struction and supervision, those obtaining and preparing their 
own records; and thirdly, to provide ways and means where- 
by records may be compiled in such manner as to avoid the 
innumerable duplications in research activity heretofore en- 
countered.” 

2. Placing An Order With the Research Department. 
“This department is splendidly equipped with library guides, 
catalogues and maps and has access to the files of the Research 
Clearing House and the indexes of the Correspondence Depart- 
ment. It is subdivided according to language and types of 
service rendered. The head of each department is qualified 
and held responsible for analyizing the orders coming to that 
division. A general survey is made for each new order coming 
in, to determine what work has already been done, what sources 
are available in the Library, or what sources may be consulted 
through correspondence. 

“The Research Department will undertake any kind of 
service connected with the searching and compiling of records. 
Applicants for assistance should be specific as to their desires. 
A brief, concise letter will be more readily understood than a 
lengthy, involved letter. 

The clearest and most accurate way to transmit informa- 
tion to it is to use a standard record sheet or a pedigree chart, 
or both, rather than to write the information in the body of a 
letter. This will save time and expense. A Patron’s Order 
Blank may be obtained from the Ward Genealogical Committee, 
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and is the standard form on which to place research orders. A 
deposit, small or large according to the amount of service de- 
sired, should accomplish each order. This will enable an ex- 
perienced worker to -study the patron’s problem and fill the 
order if possible.’’ 

3. The Service tt Performs. ‘‘While searches are being 
made, constant care is exercised to discover the patron’s an- 
cestors and perfect his lineal chain. Through cooperation with 
the Research Clearing House it is often found that the informa- 
tion sought has already been worked out and compiled for an- 
other. Thus unnecessary effort and expense is avoided, and what 
is even more important, living families, heretofore unknown 
to each other, find themselves in possession of priceless informa- 
tion linking them up with common ancestors. 

“Information, as obtained, is placed upon a record, after 
being first arranged, as far as possible, in family groups. The 
names are then sent to the patron either in a standard temple 
record book or on One Family Group Record sheets. Or, if 
so desired, names will be transmitted from the record to the 
patron on temple sheets, made out ready for temple work and 
checked at the Temple Index Bureau. (Lesson 38.) When 
work for all individuals on a sheet is done, the sheets are re- 
turned to this department, which then records the ordinances 
in the record. The charge for recording is "4c, per ordinance. 
If the patron desires to do the recording himself, the names are 
sent to him in record form instead of on temple sheets. 

“The Correspondence Department is a division of the Re- 
search Department and is equipped with files of references to 
many valuable sources of information in both Europe and 
America. For instance, its German section has a recently com- 
pleted compilation to over 4,500 references to archives, cata- 
logues, and agencies in German-speaking countries. (Lesson 
13.) References to Scandinavian sources are also available. 
(Lesson 14.) It is hoped to have, soon, a more complete 
catalogue of sources and agencies in Great Britain. Upon re- 
ceipt of an order from a patron, a survey of the files is made to 
determine what may be accomplished, and the patron advised 
what steps to take himself in correspondence, or what can be 
done for him through the agency of the Correspondence De- 
partment. 
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4. Assistance Through the Instruction Department. This 
department was organized for the purpose of teaching others 
how to trace their own genealogy and compile their own records. 
Classes are held in the Library which are designed particularly 
to assist three types of genealogists, (a) employees of the re- 
search department, (b) instructors of ward genealogical classes, 
and (c) individuals doing their own research work. Personal 
instruction and supervision is given to workers in the Library, 
or assistance given through correspondence. Lessons are out- 
lined and published for study in the Stakes and Wards of the 
Church. 

5. The Record Department—The Research Clearing 
House. This department is sub-divided into an Information 
Bureau and a Genealogical Archive. The former consists chiefly 
of the following: 

(a) A mailing list containing names and addresses of all 
those who make known their relationship to any particular 
surname. The medium on which this information is trans- 
mitted is the Pedigree Chart. “here is a chart printed on each 
Patron’s Order Blank. The larger 814 x 14 pedigree chart is 
also used. 

(b) A Book of Pedigree Charts. These charts, when sub- 
mitted, are filed together in a book. Each name on the chart 
must be indexed, either by the one submitting the chart, or by 
the Record Department. The charge for such indexing by it 
is 114 cent per name. 

(c) A Progress Sheet, or record, listing books and sources 
searched, and stating the researcher's progress generally. 

6. How to Obtain Information From the Information 
Bureau. Upon request, a preliminary report is sent any patron, 
estimating the cost of a detailed transcript of what is on file 
in the Information Bureau pertaining to such lines as are 
specified by him. This is sent without charge, except where 
an immediate report is desired, in which case there is a charge 
of 20 cents to employ additional help to render this service. 

7. The Genealogical Archive is where the genealogical 
records are kept. Genealogies are classified, as far as possible, 
under surnames, and placed permanently in binders. Records of 
over 13,000 surnames have thus far been entered in this archive. 
To make these records readily accessible to all, the information 
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in them is placed in surname or locality books and upon index 
cards. 

(a) The Surname Book is a compilation of all family 
groups bearing a given surname, recorded on loose-leaf forms and 
bound in post binders. In recording family groups, the sur- 
name is written first, followed by a dash, and the Christian 
name after. Each name is identified by birth, and death 
dates, place of birth, and family relationships. Cross ref- 
erences are given leading from a child in his father’s family 
to the page and line where he appears as himself the head of a 
family, and from the latter place back to where he is listed 
as a child. Beside his mother’s name is entered the reference 
to surname book, page and line, where she is found as a child 
in her father’s family. In this record where her name is 
recorded as a child is written opposite her name the full name 
of her husband in brackets, and the book, page, and line of 
where they appear as parents is written in the margin beside 
her name. Names are thereby effectually linked up with their 
family groups. 

(b) The Locality Book. Where the surnames change 
from father to son as in Scandinavia and Finland, the sur- 
name book fails to keep family groups together. Pedigrees of 
this type are recorded in what is designated a “‘Locality Book,”’ 
where names ate grouped according to the locality of birth or 
residence. Links between families who are related in that dis- 
trict are secured by cross references as described above, carry- 
ing one in each case to the locality book, page and line where 
an individual appears either as a child or a parent. Danish 
pedigrees are placed in the Locality Books for Denmark, etc. 

(c) Index to Individuals in the Archive. An index card 
is made for every individual appearing in the records of the 
archive. This is made on the standard index card, (Lesson 
37), and all the identification information called for on ic is 
written in the spaces provided. In addition the card carries 
references to all sources of information such as the name of 
book and the page from which the information on the card was 
obtained; and all cross references to the surname or locality books 
where the records of this individual are found. 

As all cards are filed alphabetically and chronologically, 
any two cards bearing the same name and dates, with the same 
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family relationships, automatically come together in the files. 
Duplications will appear immediately. In this case any addi- 
tional data found on the new card is added on the first card, 
both sets of references are placed thereon, and the second discarded. 
New information and references thus obtained are recorded in 
the surname book. 

(d) Standard Record Books deposited with the Clearing 
House are also indexed. They are a separate division, not 
being classed with the surname books, since they contain much 
associate family information. A comprehensive system of ref- 
erence codes makes it possible to classify any Family Temple 
Record or Family History Journal by means of a given symbol. 
This actually makes the indexing of these various records on 
a large scale possible. 

8. How to Transmit Genealogy to the Genealogical 
Archive. Where information of an individual alone is being 
transmitted, with nothing about his family group, use the “‘In- 
dividual Identification Record Sheet.’ Where one is able to 
give family relationships, the ‘One Family Group Record Sheet’ 
should be used. Or names recorded and intelligently arranged 
in any standard genealogical and temple record may be sub- 
mitted in that form. Records and record sheets will be returned 
to the sender after they are copied into the Archive Record, if 
the owner so desires; or if not, and they are in acceptable 
condition, these originals may be deposited, paged, and in- 
dexed and become an integral part of the records of the archive. 
The average cost for this service is 7c per name for copying 
records and indexing them from originals which are returned 
to the owner; and 4c per name where the originals are paged 
and filed as part of the Archive Record. If the cost is found 
to be less, a refund is made. 

“All records deposited are cleared. There can be no 
duplications in the Research Clearing House. The index cards 
reveal any such in any records contributed, and the owners are 
notified of them. It is not infrequent that such a letter 
as this is sent to a patron: 


“John Miflin: While depositing your information we dis- 
covered that your father’s family is now linked up with seven 
generations of ancestors. This additional information was deposited 
by Harold Hardy, Murray, Utah, son of Clement Hardy.’ 
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“The value and necessity of such a department is so obvious 
that it needs no elaboration. In fact, those who have caught 
the vision of its possibilities have not hesitated to cooperate 
with it for their own benefit. It has been a boon to family 
and surname organizations, as it supplies the equipment which 
otherwise they must develop and maintain themselves. It has 
the advantage of being located in a central and permanent place, 
safe and accessible to all.’’ (Excerpts from an article by An- 
drew K. Smith, head of the Research Bureau, in the Gen. 
Magazine for July, 1928.) 


OUTLINE 


The Research Bureau is divided into three Departments. 
I. The Research Department. 

a. Function. 

b. How to place orders with. 

c. Service it performs. 
1. Research. 
2. Recording. 
3. Correspondence. 

Il, The Instruction Department. 

a. Purpose of. 

b. Types of service. 5 
1. Instruction. 
2. Supervision. 

III. The Record Department or Research Clearing House. 

a. Information Bureau. 
1. Mailing lists. 
2. Book of Pedigree Charts. 
3. Progress Sheet. 

b. Genealogical Archive. 
1. Surname Books. 
2. Locality Books. 
3. Other Standard Records. 
4. Index to archives. 

c. How the Clearing House functions in Research. 
1. How names are made accessible. 
2. How duplications are avoided. 
3. How new information is obtained. 


SUMMARY 


Of all the numerous records and sources enumerated, the Record 
in the Genealogical Archive of the Research Bureau is the most con- 
venient and satisfactory, because records found there are compiled in 
the final shape desired for temple work. Records obtained from 
all other sources must be worked over into that shape, in order for 
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‘ 
temple work to be done. It is greatly to the advantage of every 
genealogist to co-operate by depositing family and surname records 
with it, thus vastly increasing its usefulness, and at the same time 
receiving assistance from it. Eventually this will evolve into a great 
central Genealogical Record of the whole Church. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Explain the work and the three-fold division of the Research 
Bureau. 

2. What are the various kinds of service performed by each 
department? 

3. How should an order be placed with the Research Depart- 
ment? 

4. Distinguish between the Research Department and the Re- 
search Clearing House. 

5. How should information be transmitted to the Research 
Clearing House? 

6. How may the Record Department become the Genealogical 
Record of the whole Church? 


D.“HOW -1O' SERK; 


LESSON 21 


THE HIGHER GUIDANCE 


Ours is a tremendous responsibility, almost overwhelming 
in its magnitude. The pedigree of the human family must 
be searched out and connected, and the temple work must be 
performed by this people bearing the Priesthood. Many records 
are available of those living at the present day; but what of 
those periods whereof no records are now in existence? We 
are to make use of every available source anywhere in the 
wide world. But the farther back in time we go, the more 
meagre become the records. 


Even where the records are abundant, there is need, in re- 
search, for much skill, much patience, much pains-taking ac- 
curacy, and the best method of organizing and tabulating data. 
Yet should the genealogist be equipped with all these, there 
is one thing required more essential than ‘all else. 


PROBLEM.—What is the first essential for each genealogist 
in the Church to obtain? 
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References.—Is it Possible to Succeed? ‘‘And it came to pass 
that I, Nephi, said unto my father, 1 will go and do the things which 
the Lord hath commanded, for I know that the Lord giveth no 
commandments unto the children of men, save he shall prepare a way 
for them that they may accomplish the thing which he commandeth 
them.”’ (1 Nephi 3:7.) 

“The Lord is able to do all things according to his will, for the 
children of men, if it so be they exercise faith in him.’’ (Ibid. 7:12.) 

“The Lord knoweth all things from the beginning: wherefore, 
he prepareth a way to accomplish all his works among the children 
of men.” (Ibid. 9:6.) : 

“Por he that diligently seeketh shall find; and the mysteries of 
God shall be unfolded unto them, by the power of the Holy Ghost, 
as weli in these times as in times of old.”’ (Ibid. 10:19.) 

“But behold, I say unto you, That ye must pray always, and 
not faint; that ye must not perform any thing unto the Lord, save 
in the first place ye shall pray unto the Father in the name of Christ, 
that he will consecrate thy performance unto thee, that thy per- 
formance may be for the welfare of thy soul.’ (II Nephi 32:9.) 

Records to be Preserved. ‘‘Wherefore, I knowing that the Lord 
God was able to preserve our records, [ cried unto him continually, 
for he had said unto me. Whatsoever thing ye shall ask in faith, 
believing that ye shall receive in the name of Christ, ye shall receive 
1t. 

“And I had faith, and did cry unto God that he would preserve 
the records; and he covenanted with me that he would bring them 
forth unto the Lamanites in his own due time. * * * 

“And the Lord said unto me, Thy fathers have also required 
of me this thing; and it shall be done unto them according to their 
faith. | o(enos ale 3-18.) 

“And now my son Helaman, [ command you that ye take the 
records which have been entrusted with me; 

“And I also command you that ye keep a record of this people, 
according as I have done, upon the plates of Nephi, and keep all these 
things sacred which I have kept, even as I have kept them; for it is 
for a wise purpose that they are kept; 

“And these plates of brass which contain these engravings, which 
have the genealogy of our forefathers, even from the beginning. 

“And behold, it has been prophesied by our fathers, that they 
should be kept and handed down from one generation to another, and 
be kept and preserved by the hand of the Lord, until they should go 
forth unto eyery nation, kindred, tongue, and people, that they 
shall know of the mysteries contained thereon. * * * 

“Bnd it must suffice, if I only say, they are preserved for a 
wise purpose, which purpose is known unto God.” (Alma 37:1- 
Aimee is) 

Records of Other Nations to be Preserved. ‘‘Now my brethren, 
we see that God is mindful of every people, in whatsoever land they 
may be in; yea, he numbereth his people, and his bowels of mercy 
are over all the earth.” (Alma 26:37.) 
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“Know ye not that there are more nations than one? Know ye 
not that I, the Lord your God, have created all men, * * * and 
I bring forth my word unto the children of men, yea, even upon all 
the nations of the earth? * * * Know yenot * * * that 
I remember one nation like unto another? 

“For I command all men, both in the east and in the west, and 
in the north, and in the south, and in the islands of the sea, that they 
shall write the words which I speak unto them. * * * 

“For behold, I shall speak unto the Jews, and they shall write 
it; and I shall also speak unto the Nephites, and they shall write it; 
and I shall also speak unto the other tribes of the house of Israel, which 
I have led away, and they shall write it; and I shall also speak 
unto all nations of the earth, and they shall write it. * * * 

“oe ok * And my word also shall be gathered in one. And 
I will show unto them that fight against my word and against my 
people, who are of the house of Israel, that I am God, and that I 
covenanted with Abraham, that I would remember his seed for ever.”’ 
(II Nephi 29:7-14.) 

Ye Must Study tt Out in Your Minds. ‘‘For all who will have 
a blessing at my hands, shall abide the law which was appointed for 
that blessing, and the conditions thereof.’’ (Doc. and Cov., Sec. 
a2 e De) 

“Behold, you have not understood; you have supposed that I 
would give it unto you, when you took no thought, save it was to 
ask me; 

“But behold, I say unto you, that you must study it out in your 
Hund.» #(Docsand=Covm, Seca o sno.) 

“The talents we have, Heaven lends for right using, 
And not for ignoring, and not for abusing.’’ 
(Selected. ) 
lt i is only where experience fails, that revelation is needed.’ 
(Brigham Young, Discourses, p. 638.) 


We must first utilize every resource open to us, and think 
out our problems with the best reasoning we can command, 
exercising our greatest faith, then, when we have done all in our 
power, a higher source of information will be open to us. 

The Higher Guidance. “Let us think over these things, 
and pray to the Lord to open the way, and the way will be 
opened by which we will learn about our ancestors. And when 
the time comes that we have done all we can in a natural way, 
the veil will be drawn aside, and the Priesthood behind the 
veil will minister to the Priesthood in the flesh, and reveal 
many things that we could not ordinarily obtain knowledge 
of here; but we will get them by this kind of revelation.” 
(Chas. W. Penrose, Discourse, Sept. 22, 1912.) 

“We will not wait for the Millennium and the fulness of the 
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glory of God on the earth; we will commence as soon as we have 
a temple, and work for the salvation of our forefathers: we will 
get their genealogy as far as we can. By and by, we shall get 
them perfect. * * * The servants of God who have lived 
on the earth in ages past will reveal where different persons have 
lived who have died without the Gospel, give their names, and 
say, “Now * * * go and perform the ordinances.” 


“About the time that the temples of the Lord will be 
built and Zion is established * * * there will be strangers 
in your midst, walking with you, talking with you, and they 
will expound the scriptures to you. You have got your temples 
ready; now go forth and be baptized for those good people. 
There are your father and mother—your ancestors for many 
generations back—the people that have lived upon the face of 
earth since the Priesthood was taken away, thousands and mil- 
lions of them, who have lived according to the best light and 
knowledge in their possession.” 

“Before his work is finished, a great many of the Elders 
of Israel in Mount Zion will become pillars in the temple of 
God, to go no more out * * ™* and they will often have 
occasion to say, ‘Somebody came to the temple last night; we 
did not know who he was, but he was no doubt a brother, and 
told us a great many things we did not before understand. 
He gave us the names of a great many of our forefathers that _ 
are not on record, and he gave me my true lineage and the 
names of my forefathers for nundreds of years back. He said 
to me, you and I are connected in one family; there are the 
names of your ancestors: take them and write them down, and 
be baptized and confirmed, and save such and such ones, and 
receive of the blessings of the eternal Priesthood for such and 
such an individual, as you do for yourselves.’ This is what 
we are going to do for the inhabitants of the earth. When | 
look at it, I do not want to rest a great deal, but to be 
industrious all the day long; for when we come to think upon 
it, we have no time to lose for it is a pretty laborious work.” 
(Brigham Young, Discourses, pp. 616, 624, 626, 628.) 

“T recall an incident in my own father’s experience. How 
we looked forward to the completion of the Logan Temple. 
* * * T remember how in the meantime father made every 
effort to obtain all the data and information he could con- 
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cerning his relatives. It was the theme of his prayers night and 
morning that the Lord would open the way whereby he could 
get information concerning his dead. 

“The day before the dedication two elderly gentlemen 
walked down the streets of Logan, approached my two younger 
sisters, and, coming to the older one of the two, placed in her 
hands a newspaper and said: “Take this to your father. Give 
it to no one else. Go quickly with it. Don’t lose it. * * * 

“She was admitted into the room and told her story. We 
looked in vain for these travelers. They were not to be seen. 
No one else saw them. Then we turned to the paper. The 
newspaper, the Newbury Weekly News, was printed in my 
father’s old English home, Thursday, May 15th, 1884, and 
reached our hands May 18th, 1884, three days after its publi- 
cation. We were astonished, for by no earthly means could 
it have reached us, so that our curiosity increased as we ex- 
amined it. Then we discovered one page devoted to the writ- 
ings of a reporter of the paper, who had gone on his vaca- 
tion, and among other places had visited an old cemetery. The 
curious inscriptions led him to write what he found on the 
tombstones, including the verses. He also added the names, date 
of birth, death, etc., filling nearly an entire page. 

“It was the old cemetery where the Ballard family had 

- been buried for many generations and very many of my father’s 
immediate relatives and other intimate friends were mentioned. 

“There is no doubt but that the dead who received the 
Gospel in the spirit world had put it into the heart of that 
reporter to write these things, and thus the way was prepared 
for my father to obtain the information he sought; and so 
with you who are earnest in this work, the way shall be 
opened and you will be able to gather data far beyond your 
expectations. I will tell you what will happen. When you 
have gone as far as you can go the names of your righteous 
dead who have embraced the Gospel in the spirit world will 
be given you through the instrumentality of your dead kindred. 
But only the names of those who have received the Gospel will 
be revealed.’”’ (Melvin J. Ballard, Discourse, Sept. 22, 1922.) 

Benjamin Franklin appeared, in 1894, to Pres. Woodruff, 
who had already performed important ceremonies for him in 
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THE HIGHER GUIDANCE ETE GE 


the House of the Lord. He now sought further blessings at the 
hands of his benefactor. Pres. Woodruff wrote: “‘I spent 
some time with him and we talked over our Temple ordinances 
which had been administered for Franklin and others. He 
wanted more work done for him than had already been done. 
I promised him it should be done. I awoke and then made 
up my mind to receive further blessings for Benjamin Franklin 
and George Washington.”’ (Cowley: Life of Wilford Wood- 
ruff. ) 

Guidance in Daily Research. While perhaps not so spectacu- 
lar, numerous instances of divine guidance in actual research 
occur daily. An attendant in the Library told of how, each 
night, she prayed for guidance that she might be of real assistance 
to those seeking their pedigtees. One morning she was ap- 
proached by a searcher who had looked in vain for a long 
time for one branch of her forefathers. The attendant was 
led to suggest a certain volume, and it proved to contain 
the very pedigree sought. 

Another was seeking the family of Bethia Rowley, about 
whom or her family nothing at all was known. There appeared 
to be not the slightest clue. One day a sudden impression came 
to seek out her line. A guide book to American families was 
consulted, and in it were a number of references to records on 
that surname. From among them all one alone was taken, 
a reference to a volume of the New York Genealogical and 
Biographical Record. Here was found the pedigree of the 
Rowley family from the emigrant ancestor to the branch which 
settled in the very district where Bethia Rowley lived. 

Owing to the opposition of the parents of Heber C. Kim- 
ball after he joined the Church, he could never obtain any 
family genealogy, and he was under the humiliation of not 
even knowing the name of his grandfather. Long after his 
death, his family heid a great reunion, and the subject of 
genealogy and temple work was uppermost in the discussion. 
It was decided to employ a genealogist to seek out the family 
connection. 

At about the same time wealthy members of the Kimball 
family in the east set about to compile a history of the Kimball 
family in America, and they succeeded in tracing most of them 
back to a Richard Kimball who emigrated from somewhere 
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in England. The genealogist from the Church was guided 
also, and was able to verify the ancestry of Heber C. Kimball 
just in time to have his family included in the history of the 
Kimball Family, which together with supplemental publica- 
tions contains over 14,000 names. No doubt, the influence of 
the spirit of Heber C. Kimball was a moving cause behind this 
great undertaking. 
OUTLINE 


I. Promises of Success. 
a. The Lord prepares for the accomplishment of His work, 
from the beginning. 
b. Records of the past have been preserved. 
1. By command of God. 
2. Among the Nephites. 
3. Among the Jews. - 
4. Among the Ten Tribes. 
5. Among “‘all nations.” 
c. These will be brought together. 
1. For the salvation of mankind. 
2. To fulfil the covenant with Abraham. 
II. Conditions of Success. 
. Every blessing based on a law. 
. We must develop the talents we have. 
We must ‘‘study out’’ our problems. 
. We must ask in faith for guidance. 
. When experience fails revelation will be given. 
1. When we have done all in our power. 
2. Where records are non-existent, or unobtainable. 
* 3. To save our time for ordinance work. 
III. Examples of Higher Guidance. 
. The newspaper record. 
. Benjamin Franklin. 
Prayer of attendant. 
. Rowley pedigree. 
Kimball Family. 


Sao oD 


caace 


SUMMARY 


The Lord has planned for the success of this work from the 
beginning. Many records and genealogies exist which will yet be 
brought to our knowledge. But He requires that we do our part 
by putting forth an honest, intelligent effort. Let us then, with 
all the skill we can command, with the best methods known, in mighty 
faith and prayer go forth and seek out the genealogies of our dead. 
“By and by we shall get them perfect.” 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Relate instances of guidance (a) in obtaining printed gen- 
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ealogies; (b) in locating lost relatives; (c) in obtaining names and 
dates needed. 

2. To what extent have past records been preserved? 

3. What will happen when we come to periods where records 
no longer exist? 

4. Give your opinion of the statement frequently heard, ‘‘I have 
done all that can be done to find my ancestors.”’ 

5. Name the first requirement for successful research. 


LESSON 22 
THE FAMILY RECORD 


The first step for each individual to take in beginning 
research is to complete the record of his own family, then the 
families of his parents, and so on back in order, making sure 
of each link in the chain as he goes. 

PROBLEM.—How to Complete.a Family Record. 

References.—Let us take the record of a family in the 
Church, which has numerous descendants today, and follow out 
each step that has actually been taken to complete the record 
for one branch of that family. 

It was known at the beginning of the search that a com- 
plete family record was in the possession of the family back 
to the great-grandfather, James Chauncey Snow, once Pres- 
ident of the Utah Stake. The record of the person’s own family 
was first completed; that of his father was readily obtained, 
with some little correspondence for recent dates; and the grand- 
father’s own record supplied all that was needed there. 

That record stated that his father, James C. Snow, was 
born Jan. 11, 1817, at Chesterfield, N. H., and was the son 
of Gardner Snow and Sarah Hastings. Gardner Snow died 
in Manti, 17 Nov., 1889. Nothing was found of the mother. 

Investigation disclosed the fact that Gardner Snow was 
accounted a relative of Erastus Snow, although the exact con- 
nection was uncertain. A visit was made to Moroni Snow, 
son of Erastus, who furnished a copy of the Utah Genealogical 
Magazine containing a record of the Snow family from the 
first emigrant from England, Richard Snow, down to the chil- 
dren of Erastus Snow. But in it was no suggestion of any 
connection with Gardner Snow. 

It was explained, however, that the emigrant Richard was 
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also the progenitor of Pres. Lorenzo Snow. His records could 
doubtless be found by calling on his son in the Historian’s 
Office. By this means a complete record of the Snow Family 
‘was found in the Library of the Genealogical Society of Utah. 
It had no index, so a careful search was made from the first, 
and, happily, the family of Gardner Snow was found, with his 
paternal ancestral groups traced back to the first Richard. He 
was shown to be first cousin to Erastus. 


Family Group Blanks were obtained, and the information 
of each group in the direct blood line was copied in these, 
beginning with the family where Gardner Snow and Sarah 
Hastings were shown as parents, next with the group of his 
father, James Snow, and his mother, Abigail Farr, with the 
record of all their children, as called for in the blank. The 
father of James Snow was Zerubbabel Snow, and his mother 
was Mary Trowbridge. The record of their group was taken 
next; then the group of his parents, John Snow and Abigail 

_; then that of John’s parents, Zerubbabel Snow and 
Jemima Cutler; then that of the Zerubbabel’s father, John Snow, 
(his mother being unknown); and finally the family group of 
John’s father, the emigrant Richard. 

For these the Temple work had all been done, and the 
record of this was copied on the Family Group Blanks, to com- 
plete the record of the one making the search, showing he was 
connected and linked up with all these paternal ancestors. 

‘Since it was understood that the Snow Family was making 
a search to obtain the English connection, it was decided to 
leave that line for the moment, and complete remaining branches 
of the pedigree. 

The record as now obtained showed that the mother of 
James Chauncey Snow, Sarah Hastings, was born 2 Feb., 1795. 
Her parents were not given. Search for her ancestors was next 
taken up. 

Since her husband was born in Chesterfield, N. H., that 
seemed a promising locality for investigation. A glance at 
the index files of the Genealogical Society's Library showed 
they possessed a “History of Chesterfield, N. H.”’ Three hun- 
dred pages of this were devoted to family histories and gen- 
ealogies! [hese were arranged alphabetically according to sur 
names of families. On page 442 was found a record of the 
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Snow family, beginning with John Snow, great-grandfather of 
Gardner, and continuing down to this account of Gardner 
Snow himself: 

“Gardner Snow, son of James Snow (son of Zerubbabel) 
and Abigail, dau. of Jona. Farr (1), Second; b. Feb. 15, 1793; 
m. 1814, Sally, dau. of Jona. Hastings (6). Settled in St. 
Johnsbury before 1820, whence he rem. to Utah. Had 3 sons 
b. in Chfd.: Jonathan, James, Warren, res. in Utah, and is a 
Mormon preacher.”” (The history was printed in 1882.) 

This paragraph furnished the name of the father of Sally 
(Sarah) Hastings, and that of the father of Abigail Farr, mother 
of Gardner. 

Turning next to the account of the Hastings family, p. 341, 
there was discovered the name of Sally, b. Feb. 2, 1795; m. 
1814, Gardner, son of James Snow (4). Her father was given 
as “Jonathan, son of Josiah (3), who m. Selome Burt. He 
died in Hartford many years ago.”’ 

On the same page was given the record of ‘‘Josiah Hastings, 
brother of Andrew Hastings, was in Chfd. in 1770. * * * 
His wife was Mary Hartwell. Soldier 1775, 77. He d. 
Dec. 14, 1810, in his 84th year.’ Among his children, 
-Jonathany ba Apt. 26,1709.” 

Now were found the parents of Sarah or Sally Hastings, 
Jonathan Hastings and Selome Burt; and her grandparents, 
Josiah Hastings and Mary Hartwell. 

Nothing was given of the parentage of Josiah Hastings 
and his brother Andrew Hastings, who “‘d. in 1794, a. 56.” 
Nor did the book give the parentage of Selome Burt or Mary 
Hartwell. 

In the effort to continue the Hastings line a history of the 
Hastings Family was found in the Library, and therein were 
located two brothers, Josiah and Andrew, whose dates corres- 
ponded with those given for the two brothers in the History 
of Chesterfield. “The page and number of the book were noted, 
being page 54 of the book numbered B1ID7 in the Library 
Code. The progenitors from. this point were given as Thomas 
Hastings and Sarah White; John Hastings and Abigail Ham- 
mond, Deacon Thomas Hastings and Margaret Cheney. ‘The 
family groups of each were given. 

Before relinquishing the History of Chesterfield, the family 
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of Abigail Farr, mother of Gardner Snow, was sought. On 
page 296 was the record of ‘Jonathan Farr (styled the Second 
in 1776.) He probably came from Mass., though from xe 
OnmalsGincwlanonmia dash Ite pee ne A) i Ram ye ae” 
BiG bewee oe Say Nels appears to have d. about 1800.” amor 
his chitdeen by the 2nd marriage is ‘“‘Abigail, m., 1787, James 
Snow (4); d. at St. Johnsbury, Vt., 1837.” 

The problem was now to find the town, (probably in 
Mass.) from which Jonathan Farr came to Chesterfield. In 
Munsell’s index to American Pedigrees there are several ref- 
erences to Farr families in various towns of Mass. A search 
through these located in Hardwick, Mass., Jonathan Farr, who 
married twice, and 2nd, 18 Jan., 1757, Mercy Winslow, b. 
18 Aug., 1736, at Rochester. Their children by this mar- 
riage were: Joshua, md. Molly Snow; Moses, md. Sabra 
Hastings; Asahel, who md. 1786 or ’87, Lydia, dau. of Zerub- 
babel Snow (3), and had a son Winslow who joined the 
Church and was ancestor of the Farrs of Utah. (The name 
of Winslow still persists in the family, e. g., Winslow Farr 
Smith) ; Mercy, md. Jotham Brigham; Abigail, m. 1787, James 
Snow.” 

The connection with the Farr Family of Utah being thus 
established, it was next noted that Munsell’s Index lists a ref- 
erence to the Genealogical Chart of the Farr Family of Utah. 
This Chart was found to be in the possession of George Albert 
Smith, ‘whose mother was a daughter of Lorin Farr, and grand- 
daughter of Winslow Farr. From it the progenitors of Jonathan 
Farr who married Mercy Winslow were found to be Thomas 
Farr and Elizabeth; Thomas Farr and Abigail Collins; John 
Farr; and the immigrants to America, George Farr and Elizabeth. 

Thus the Snow, Hastings, and Farr families have been 
traced back to the first of the lines in America. Up to this 
point we have been merely surveying to find our ancestors, 
and the sources where their family records may be obtained. 
We have noted the sources, books, pages, or persons. We 
have found much; there is even already danger of becoming 
confused among the various lines traced. We need to map out 
what has already been obtained, to organize the information 
by charting the various lines so that a glance will show the 
relationship of each progenitor found. This done, we can 
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the more accurately copy the family group of each. So we 
obtain the standard pedigree charts at the Library, and with 
our references at hand, begin to chart the progenitors of James 
Chauncey Snow. 


OUTLINE 


I, Tracing the Paternal Progenitors. 
a. Steps taken. 
b. Sources. 
1. Relatives. 
2. Printed records. 
3. Family Records. 
c. What is copied. 
1. Genealogy of family group of each father in the line. 
2. Record of temple work where it has been done. 
3. Accurate list of sources of information, book, page, etc. 
d. Form of Record Made. 
1. Family Group Record. 
II. Tracing the Maternal Progenitors. 
a. Establishing blood relationship. 
1. Steps taken. 
2. Proofs of each link. 
3. References noted. 
b. Method. 
1. Preliminary rapid survey. 
2. Listing of sources. 
3. Charting of progenitors. 
4. Copying family groups of each. 


SUMMARY 


Begin with yourself and your family, your father’s family, your 
grandfather’s family, etc., in the male line. If you are sure of each 
link back to, say, a great-grandfather, begin search at the place where 
he was born, if you cannot first find a pedigree of the family already 
prepared. If you can identify him in the records there, follow his 
pedigrees back step by step, proving each connection as you go. First, 
discover your progenitors, then, prove the connection, then, chart 
them to avoid confusion; fourth, record them in family groups, 
giving each reference fully and accurately. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Why must you be sure of each link in the chain from yourself ? 

2. Where is the logical place to begin search for an ancestor? 

3. Discuss the truth of the following: 

“There is only one right way of making notes, and that is to 
give the full authority for our facts when we note the facts them- 
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4 

selves. This applies to personal information, as well as that obtained 
from books and documents. Take the case of the information ob- 
tained from relatives. Was some of it secured by correspondence? 
If so, the letter itself gives the name and address of the informant, 
together with the date. But if it is not certain whether some part of 
the contents is based upon the personal knowledge of the writer, the 
statements of another, hearsay, or general tradition, it is well to 
write again and have the source of the information clearly established. 
Only so can we rightly judge of its value.” 

“The moment of first hearing the facts, when the joy of dis- 
covery and the satisfaction of making progress are upon us, is the 
psychological moment for making our notes. It is a positive delight 
while the fever of enthusiasm is high. We will initiate the reader 
into a cunning stratagem of an old campaigner. We often run across 
a paper or paragraph which we can see at a glance is a ‘find.’ We 
do not read it through, but simply skim it over to make sure of the 
portion which we desire, and then begin the work—nay, the delightful 
pastime—of copying it. What a pleasure it is, absorbing the contents, 
line by line, as we transfer it to our archives! And there is a bit of 
solid wisdom in this method, for the chance of errors in copying is 
less when the interest is at fever heat than when the work is done 
in a mechanical way.’’ (Allaben: Concerning Genealogies, p. 22.) 

4. What original, and what secondary sources were used in 
tracing the families as described above? Are all equally reliable? 


LESSON 23 
CHARTING PROGENITORS 


A number of progenitors are found on our various blood 
lines. It is necessary to organize the information obtained so 
as to show at a glance the genealogy, the connection, and the 
sources for the knowledge of each. 

PROBLEM.—How to Chart Progenitors. 

References.—See Chart No. 13 (page 175) beginning with 
James Chauncey Snow. 

We begin with the name of the one with whom the new 
information begins, in this example, James C. Snow, placing 
his name on the first line at the left, and below it the date 
and place of his birth, dates of marriage and death. In the 
lower left hand corner is a notation that this name is catried 
forward from a previous Chart, in this example Chart 1, for 
on Chart 1 appears the record from the one making the search 
to him, with a cross reference to his record as continued on 
Chart 13, the one before us. At the bottom of the chart we 
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list the sources of reference, his record being obtained from 
the family record kept by himself. Next we list his parents, 
giving carefully names, dates, and (below) sources. The source 
N. H. C8 is the Library code number for the History of Chester- 
field, N. H. Being nearest to an original source, having been 
compiled from the town records, it is given in preference to 
secondary family records. 

From the information at hand we can fill in the chart to 
John Snow, b. 30 March, 1706. Opposite his name we indi- 
cate that his progenitors will be found on Chart No. 19. We 
can~also complete the chart to Thomas Hastings, husband of 
Sarah White; his family being followed on Chart 25, and 
hers on Chart 26. ‘Thus four lines are traced out to the end 
of this chart. 

We next take up the line of Mary Trowbridge, and look 
for a printed family history. We find one in the Library, and 
looking in the index for a Zerubbabel Snow, we find one listed, 
who proves to be the husband of Mary Trowbridge, whose date 
of death is identical with that given for the Mary Trowbridge 
inethe Snow Memple Record, (Ls Re 301 Dp. 122)" “his 
book gives her date of birth, and parentage. Both lines of her 
progenitors can be followed back for generations, 25  pro- 
genitors of James Trowbridge being later found, and continued 
on Chart 20 and from there to Charts 30, 31; 16 progenitors 
of Jerusha Park are shown on Chart 21, which is here re- 
produced as an example of how families are carried forward 
from one chart to another. (page 176.) 

The progenitors of Jerusha Park are found in the history 
of the Parke Family of Massachusetts, (BIA13, page 48.) 
She is there shown as the wife of James Trowbridge, and the 
daughter of Richard Park and Sarah Fuller, and the forefathers 
of these are found in the Parke History, in the records of New- 
ton, Mass., and in the history of Watertown, Mass. 

Going back to Chart 13, we wish to find next the pro- 
genitors of Mercy Winslow. In the History of Hardwick, Mass., 
p. 542 is a record of her parents, Thomas Winslow and Rebecca 
Ewer. Their pedigrees are followed back on Charts 23, and 24. 
The Winslows are traced from Rochester to-Brewster, Mass., 
Plymouth in New England, and Droitwich, Worcester, Engiand. 
There are several charts and pedigrees of the Winslow Family 
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in existence which give the line of ancestry for Mercy Winslow 
as follows: 


Mercy’, Thomas®, Samuel’, Kenelm*, Kenelm®, Edward’, Kenelm’* 
of Kempsey, England, who died in 1607. 


The records of these, with their wives, is shown on Charts 
23, 32. On Chart 24 are given 13 progenitors of Rebecca 
Ewer. 


All in all, there are now known 141 progenitors of James 
Chauncey Snow, appearing on 15 charts like Chart 13 here 
reproduced. And the end is not yet. 


Each pair of these progenitors have their own family group. 
Now that all these numerous relationships are clearly charted, 
and sources listed, we are ready to begin our family record, 
entering each family group upon a Family Group Record. ‘This 
done, each name appearing in the record as completed should be 
indexed upon the standard index card. This will enable other 
researchers descended from any of these 141 fathers and mothers 
to readily ascertain if any of their progenitors are in this 
record which we have compiled. 

The force of this will appear from the next lesson. 


OUTLINE 


I. Order of Entering Names. 

a.” Child in left hand, at beginning of the pedigree chart. 

b. Next parents, father above, mother below; then grandpar- 
ents, etc. 

c. Each chart Fee cp 

d. Indicate from what chart this one is continued. 

e. Indicate the number of the next chart where a name is carried 
forward. 

f. Carefully list references and sources, in their order. 

g. Place hereon only actual dates, places, etc., unless the 
estimated ones will furnish clues for further research. 

h. No names have a place on the pedigree chart until the connec- 

tion is fully established. 


SUMMARY 


The Pedigree Chart is not an acceptable record, it is simply a 
device for classifying and clarifying data, a guide to assist us to make 
our record. - With it before us we can systematically find, and record 
on Family Group Genealogy Records, the complete family groups 
and the complete record of each group. 
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Pedigree Charts should be legibly made, and accurately numbered, 
and preserved, preferably in a loose leaf binder, where they may be 
ready for use at any time. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. The chief difficulty in research is finding and proving our 
blood relationships. What should be our chief care from that point 
until our record is complete? 

2. Does the pedigree chart assist in (a) research, (b) record- 
making? . 

3. How can it be of assistance to other genealogists? 

4. Pedigree charts should be provided, and one given to each 
member of the class to fill out completely, beginning with himself, 
and listing carefully, names, dates, places, and sources of information. 
These will prove helpful in considering the next lesson. 


LESSON 24 
THE KINSHIP OF FAMILIES 


“Not a few Americans are in the tenth generation from their 
earliest forefathers on this side of the water. Hundreds of thousands 
are in the seventh, eighth or ninth generation. Let us reckon the 
number of our progenitors for ten generations. We had 2 parents, 
4 grandparents, 8 great-grandparents, 16 great-great-grandparents, 32 
ancestors of the sixth generation, 64 of the seventh, 128 of the eighth, 
256 of the ninth, and 512 of the tenth genetation. 

“The number of ancestors for ten generations is thus 1,022. 
The different surnames represented among them may be as many as 
the number of ancestors of the earliest generation. The actual number 
is frequently lessened by the marriage of ancestors who bear the same 
sutname.”’ 

“If, instead of counting one man’s ancestors, we should count his 
descendants, assuming an average, in each family, of three children 
who become parents, in nine generations some 9,841 descendants 
would have become parents, each with a wife or husband, making 
a total of 19,682, without counting descendants that leave no issue! 

“After the ninth generation the tribe grows with leaps and 
bounds that are truly mighty. A single additional generation, the 
tenth, would add a crop of no less than 39,366 husbands and wives, 
making a total of 59,048 tribesmen. And the eleventh generation— 
but peace!’’ (Allaben, pp. 39, 41.) 


PROBLEM.—Considering the way in which children of a 
common ancestor have multiplied, and how the number of one’s 
direct progenitors increases, is it not true that all families are 


closely related? 
References.—T ables of relationship. 
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1. Descendants of Ried Snow, the Emigrant. - 

Lorenzo Snow’, and Eliza R. Snow’, Oliver’, Oliver, Oliver’, 
Samuel*, Samuel’, Samuel’, Richard’. 

Antoine Ridgway ie (son of Pres. A. W. Ivins), Elizabeth 
Ashby Snow’, Erastus Snow‘, Levi’, Zerubbabel®, John’, Terubbabet, 
John’, Richard’. 

George Albert Smith, Jr.”, George Albert Smith”, Sarah Farr’, 
Lorin Farr, Winslow Farr’, Lydia Snow,® Zerubbabel’, John’, Zerub- 
babel®, John’, Richard’. 

Charles Gardner Snow”, Perry Gardner Snow’, Gardner®, Warren 
Se Gardner. = dames: Zerubbabel®, John‘, Zevabbabels aon 
Richard’. 


2. Descendants of Kenelm Winslow of Kempsey, England. 

Winslow Farr Smith’, Sarah Farr, Lorin Farr”, Winslow 
Farr’, Asahel Fart’, Mercy Winslow’, Thomas’, Samuel’, Kenelm’*, 
Kenelm®, Edward’, Kenelm’. 

Marshall Gordon Bennett™, Ella Milner™, Sarah Ellen Kinsman”, 
Sarah Jane Snow™, James Chauncey Snow”, Gardner Snow’, Abigail 
Fart’, Mercy Winslow’, Thomas’, Samuel’, Kenelm’, Kenelm®, Edward’, 
Kenelm F 


INSERT 


3. Descendants of Christopher Wadsworth. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow’, Zilpha Wadsworth’, General 
Peleg’, Deacon Peleg’, John’®, John’, Christopher’. 

Orrin Snow’, Lorenzo Snow*, Oliver Snow‘, Rebecca Wads- 
worth’, Jonathan’, Recompense’*, Ebenezer’, Samuel’, Christopher’. 


4. Descendants of Richard Kimball, the Emigrant. 

Daniel Webster’, Abigail Eastman’, Thomas Eastman’, Elizabeth 
Severens’, Abigail Kimball’, Richard’. 

Orson F. Whitney’, Helen Mar Kimball®, Heber C. Kimball’, 
Solomon F.°, James’, Jeremiah*, David’, Benjamin’, Richard’. 

Orson F. Whitney’, Horace Kimball Whitney*, Newell Kimball 
Whitney’, Susanna Kimball’, Boyce Kimball’, Ebenezer*, Samuel’, 
Richard’, Richard’. 

Andrew Kimball Smith,®, Alice Kimball®, Heber C. Kimball’, 
Solomon F.°, James’, Jeremiah*, David®, Benjamin’, Richard’. 

Marshall Gordon Bennett, Ella Milner”, Sarah Ellen Kinsman’) 
Marshall C. Kinsman®, James Hall Kinsman’, Ephraim Kinsman‘, 
Stephen Kinsman’, Lydia Kimball*, Richard’, John*, Richard’. 

Helen Frances Kimball®, Hon. Moses’, David’, Dea. Nathaniel’, 
Capt. John*, Caleb’, Caleb’, Richard’. 


5. Descendants of Phillippe Kellogg. 

Frank Billings Kellogg” (Seeretary of State), Asa Fransworth 
Kellogg’, William’, Elijah’, Dea. William*, Stephen’, Ensign Stephen’, 
Lieut. Joseph’, Martin’, Phillippe’. 

Junius F .Wells”, Daniel H. Wells”, Catherine Chapin’, Ruth 
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Seymour’, Ruth Kellogg’, Samuel’, Capt. Isaac’, Dea. Samuel*, Lieut. 
Joseph’, Mactin®, Phillippe’. 


6. Descendants of George Gates. 
Julina Smith’, Joseph Fielding Smith’, Joseph F. Smith’, Hyrum 
Smith’, Lucy Mack’, Lydia Gates*, Daniel Gates’, Daniel”, George’. 
Charles Gates Dawes® (Vice- President) , Mary Beman Gates’, 
Beman Gates’, Aaron’, Aaron’, Bezaleel’, Joseph’, Joseph’, George’. 


7. Descendants of Joseph Loomis. 

Charles Gates Dawes", Mary Beman Gates”, Beman Gates’, 
Aaron’, Aaron‘, Bezaleel®, Joseph’, Joseph*, Sarah Olmstead’®, Sarah 
Loomis’, Joseph Loomis’. 

Richard R. Lyman”, Francis M. Lyman”, Amasa M. Lyman’, 
Roswell Lyman*, Elias Lyman‘, Philomela Loomis’, Ebenezer’, Josiah’, 
Josiah®, Nathaniel’, Joseph Loomis’. 

Winslow Farr Smith”, John Henry Smith’, George A. Smith’, 
Clarissa Lyman’, Philomela Loomis’, Ebenezer’, Josiah*, Josiah’, 
Nathaniel”, Joseph Loomis’. 


8. Descendants of John Coolidge. 

President Calvin Coolidge’, Coletonn’,, Calvin Gy Galvin’, Capt. 
John’, Josiah*, Obadiah’, Obadiah’, Simon, John’. 

Preston Nibley’, Ellen Ricks*, Sarah Beriah Fisk’, Varnum Fisk“ 
Dea. Daniel Fiske’, Josiah Fiske*, Sarah Coolidge®, John’, John’. 


9. Descendants of Edward Goddard. 

Leah D. Widtsoe’, Susa Young Gates’, Brigham Young", Abigail 
Howe’, Susannah Goddard’, Ebenezer’, Edward’, William’, Edward’. 

George F. Richards’, Franklin D. Richards*, Phineas Richards’, 
Rhoda Howe’, Susannah Goddard’, Ebenezer*, Edward®, William’, 
Edward’. 

Charles Gardner Snow’, Ethel Smith*, Isabelle Martin’, Sophronia 
Moore®, Samuel Moore’, Eunice*, Nathan’, Nathan’, Edward’. 


10. Descendants of Thomas Welles. 

Asahel Hart Woodruff”, Wilford Woodruff", Apek Woodruff”, 
Dinah Woodford’, Elizabeth Hart*, Elizabeth Thompson’, Thomas 
Thompson’, Thomas Thompson’, Ann Welles*, Governor Thomas 
Welles®, Robert”, Thomas’. 

Carolyn Ivins Sloan”, Lawrence Wells Sloan™, Edna Wells”, Dan- 
iel H. Wells®?, Daniel’, Joshua’, Joseph*®, Capt. Robert’, John*, Gov. 
Thomas’, Robert?, Thomas’. 

George Albert Smith, Jr.°, Lucy Emily Woodruff’, Wilford 
Woodruff", Pres. Wilford Woodruff”, Beulah Thompson’, Lot 
Thompson*®, Samuel Thompson", Samuel Thompson’, John Thomp- 
son’, Ann Welles‘, Gov. Thomas’, Robert”, Thomas’. 

Junius F. Wells”, Daniel H.°, Daniel’, Joshua’, Hannah Robbins’, 
Capt. Joshua Robbins’, Mary Wells*, Robert*, Robert”, Thomas’. 


11. Descendants of John Lowthroppe. 
Winnifred B. Daynes™, Wilford Woodruff”, Beulah Thomp- 
son”, Lot Thompson”, Samuel Thompson’, Hannah Lathrop*, Samuel 
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Lathrop’, John Lathrop’, Samuel Lathrop’, Rev. John Lothrop’, 
Thomas Lothrop’, Robert Lowthroppe’, John Lowthroppe’. 

Andrew Kimball Smith”, Jo seph F. Smith”, Hyrum Smith™, 
Lucy Mack”, Lydia Gates’, Lydia Fuller®, Shubael Fuller’, John Fuller®, 
Jane Lathrope’, Rev. John Lathrope’, Thomas Lothrope®, Robert 
Lowthroppe’, John Lowthroppe’. 


12. Descendants of James Holmestede. 

Wilford Owen Woodruff", Abraham Owen Woodruff”, Wilford 
Woodruff", Aphek Woodruff”, ‘Dinah Woodford’, Joseph Woodford*, 
Sarah North’, Thomas North’, Hannah Newell’, Rebecca Olmstead’, 
Richard Holmatead’. James Holmestead?, James Holmestede 

Julina Smith”, Joseph Fielding Smith”, Joseph F. Smith”, 
Hyrum Smith”, Lucy Mack’, Lydia Gates*, Daniel Gates’, Daniel 
Gates®, Sarah Olmstead’, Nicholas Olmstead*, James Olmstead®, James 
Hoturecea d® James Holmestede™ 


13. Descendants of Thomas Hastings. 

Mary Grant Judd“, Augusta Winters”, Mary Ann Stearns” 
Nathan Stearns®, Charles Stearns’, Martha Harrington*, Martha Hast- 
ings’, Joseph’, Thomas’. 

John Young Whitney”, Murray Wells Whitney”, Orson F. 
Whitney’, Horace K. Whitney*®, Newel K. Whitney’, Samuel Whitney‘, 
Samuel Whitney’, Elizabeth Hastings*, Joseph®, Joseph’, Thomas’. 

Marshall Gordon Bennett”, Ella Milner”, Sarah Ellen Kinsman’, 
Sarah Jane Snow*, James Chauncey Snow’, Sarah Hastings®, Jonathan’, 
Josiah*, Thomas’, John’, Thomas’. 


14. Descendants of Richard Parke. 

Antoine Ridgway Ivins”, Elizabeth Ashby Snow’, Erastus Snow’, 
Levi Snow", Mary Trowbridge’, Jerusha Park’, Richard*, Richard’, 
Thomas’, Richard’. 
Mary Grant Judd”, Augusta Winters ,Mary Ann Stearns’, 
Nathan Stearns®, Charles Stearns’, John Stearns®, Josiah Stearns’, 
Abigail Fiske*, Abigail Parke’, Thomas’, Richard’. 


15. Descendants of John Fuller. 

Joseph Fielding Smith’, Joseph F. Smith”, Hyrum Smith”, 
Lucy Mack’, Lydia Gates’, Lydia Fuller’, Shubael®, John®, Samuelt, 
Edward’, Robert?, John’. 

Audentia Smith Anderson”, Joseph Smith’, Prophet Joseph 
Smith”, Lucy Mack”, Lydia Gates®, Lydia Fuller’, Shubael Fuller’, 
Mehitable Rowley’, Elizabeth Fuller’, Matthew*, John®, Robert”, John’. 

Edwin C. Rowley”, Alexander S. Rowley”, James Rowley”, 
Nathaniel Rowley’, Nathan Rowley", Moses Rowley’, Nathan Rowley’. 
Elizabeth Fuller’, Matthew Fuller*, John*, Robert”, John. 


OUTLINE 


I. National Figures Related to Utah Families. 
a. President Coolidge is 7th cousin to Preston Nibley. 
b. Vice-President Dawes is 7th cousin to Joseph Fielding Smith: 
9th cousin to Richard R. Lyman; 9th cousin to Winslow 
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Farr Smith; 9th cousin to George Albert Smith; 9th cousin 
to President Wilford Woodruff. 

€: sacle! of State Frank B. Kellogg is 6th cousin to Junius F. 

ells. 

d. Daniel Webster is the 5th cousin to Heber C. Kimball; 7th 
cousin to Orson F. Whitney (maternal line); 7th cousin 
to Orson F. Whitney (paternal line) ; 7th cousin to Andrew 
K. Smith; 9th cousin to Marshall Gordon Bennett.: 

e. Henry W. Longfellow is 6th cousin to Pres. Lorenzo Snow. 

II. Connections Between Utah Families. 

a. President Wilford Woodruff is 6th cousin to Daniel H. Wells 
(maternal line); 7th cousin to him by his paternal line; 
7th cousin to the Prophet Joseph Smith and President Joseph 
F. Smith by one line, and 8th cousin to them by another. 

v. George Albert Smith is 5th cousin to Dr. Perry G. Snow; 
6th cousin to Marshall Gordon Bennett; 8th cousin to Orrin 
Snow and President Lorenzo Snow. 

c. George F. Richards is 3rd cousin to Mrs. John A. Widtsoe; 
7th cousin to Charles Gardner Snow. 

d. Orson F. Whitney is lst cousin to Andrew K. Smith; 6th 
cousin to Mrs. Heber J. Grant; 7th cousin to himself; 7th 
cousin to Helen Frances Kimball; 9th cousin to Marshall 
Gordon Bennett by two lines. 

e. Joseph Fielding Smith is 2nd cousin to Audentia Smith An- 
derson; 9th cousin to Abraham Owen ‘Woodruff; 9th cousin 
to Edwin C. Rowley. 

f. Richard R. Lyman is 4th cousin to George Albert Smith; 
9th cousin to George F. Richards. 

g. Mrs. Anthony W. Ivins is the 4th cousin to George Albert 
Smith; 4th cousin to Dr. Perry G. Snow; 6th cousin to 
President Lorenzo Snow; 7th cousin to Mrs. Heber J. Grant. 


SUMMARY 


Not only are we ‘‘brothers in the gospel;’’ nor are Adam and 
Noah the only common fathers we have. Though our surname system 
preserves a clue to relationship only in the direct male line, and thus 
disguises all other connections, yet as we trace back all our ancestors 
it becomes more and more certain that there is a close blood tie between 
all our families. This can be demonstrated mathematically, and also 
by tables of relationship. This must mean that where we have so 
many progenitors in common, that there will be either much over- 
lapping in research and temple work, or there must be organized co- 


operation. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Why co-operate in research? 
2. What are the advantages of co-operation? 
3, What are the penalties we pay for failure to co-operate? 
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4, Answer the question, ‘‘Who is my neighbor?” in terms of 
zenealogical research. 
5. How may the theme of the following lines be applied in 
esearch? 
“For Romans in Rome’s quarrel 
Spared neither land nor gold, 
Nor son nor wife, nor limb nor life, 
In the brave days of old. 
Then none was for a party, 
Then all were for the State; 
Then the great man helped the poor, 
And the poor man loved the great, 
Then lands were fairly portioned, 
Then spoils were fairly sold; 
The Romans were like brothers 
In the brave days of old.” 
(Macauley: Lays of Ancient Rome.) 
6. Suggest how the principle of the United Order may be used 
in finding our common ancestors. 
7. Outline a workable co-operative method of research. 


LESSON 25 
THE CO-OPERATIVE METHOD OF RESEARCH 


“The Research Clearing House is a product of a long list of 
discoveries in the field of actual research, all pointing out conclusively 
the need for closer co-operation. Over and over again it was proved 
that all families are closely and intimately related. Recognizing this 
truth, workers there sensed keenly the urgent need for some organiza- 
tion and method whereby the efforts of the thousands and tens of 
thousands and eventually millions of individual researchers might be 
effectually utilized, without overlapping or duplication, to contribute 
toward the only great logical objective—the reconstructing of one vast 
universal pedigree.’’ (Utah Gen, and Hist, Magazine, Vol. 19:100.) 


PROBLEM.—How May We Proceed in Research so as to Co- 
operate Most Effectively With Others? 


References.—1. Advantages of co-operation. ‘‘But why 
co-operate? Because that method of finding one’s ancestors 
offers an appeal to everyone—both to the selfish and to the un- 
selfish searcher—and there are no neutrals. Because all family 
groups are, after all, but parts of one larger family group, and 
as such are closely related. In fact every marriage links two 
families together, and not those two families alone, but all the 
progenitors and descendants of that couple. Now, there have 
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been billions of marriages in the past, which means we must 
multiply the result of one union billions of times. It must 
now be fully apparent that every family is related to every other 
family, not casually, not merely once or twice, but over and over 
ACaIi ie oe 

“So intimate are these relationships of families that one 
cannot make a single connecting link for one family but it 
affects every other. Hence, with the results obtained by actual 
research before us, it is evident that there is no such thing as 
family pedigrees that are separate and distinct from every other 
family pedigree. Rather are these pedigrees units of a larger 
family group, of a far more comprehensive pedigree.’’ Ibid.) 

A Method of Co-operation tn Research. 1. Essentials of 
such a method. 

For any co-operative method of research to succeed, there 
must be an organization which will bring together genealogical 
data, classify and record this so that any fact may be readily 
found when it is wanted, and preserve these records made where 
they will be safe and accessible to all. 

The essentials of such an organization are found to be: 


1. A Book of Pedigree Charts, containing all pedigree charts con- 
tributed, with a card index showing all names found therein. 

2. A Research Record, or record of progress in research, listing the 
books and sources already searched. 

3. A Surname Envelope, bringing together under surnames all 
details of family and surname activities, and all correspondence per- 
taining to it. 

4. An Index to Correspondents, pointing out where all cor- 
respondence by any given individual is filed. 

5. A Genealogical Library, containing, if possible, every publi- 
cation of genealogical value, with adequate indexes to family histories, 
pedigrees and biographies. 

6. A Research Clearing Fae Record, with the two-fold function 
of archive and classified family record; where all information gathered 
may be deposited, being uniformly classified and recorded in surname 
or locality books. 

7. An Index to the Clearing House Record, bearing references 
to the book and page and line where any specified name may be 
found, and the sources of information upon which the record is based. 

8. A Research Correspondence Bureau, reaching out into distant 
soutces for information unobtainable at home, with subordinate 
bureaus abroad. 

9. An Instruction Department, to teach best methods devised 
for the correlation and unifying and improvement of all efforts in 
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research, and record-keeping, through personal supervision and class 
instruction, and courses of study. 

10. A Research Department, employing a corps of expert workers 
to seek out ancestors for those preferring to engage others to do the 
research for them. 


2. How it Functions. Let us suppose a new member 
enters the Library of the Genealogical Society of Utah. To make 
this account definite let us suppose the name of the new member 
to be Charles Gardner Snow. His first step on entering will 
be to make out his own pedigree chart, beginning with himself, 
then his father, Dr. Perry Gardner Snow, and his mother, Ethel 
Smith, and so on back by generations as far as he can give his 
progenitors. He then hands this chart to the attendant at the 
registration desk. Index cards are made for it, and when these 
are filed alphabetically with those of pedigrees already handed 
in, it is discovered that his first known paternal ancestor, 
Gardner Snow, has also been listed on Chart 13 of the pedigrees 
handed in by the family of James C. Snow. ‘That chart is turned 
to, and he finds there recorded all the lineal ancestors of Gardner 
Snow back to the first Richard. 


Similar help is obtained on the Smith surname, for in the 
Book of Pedigree Charts is again found his identical family traced 
back to Robert Smith, the emigrant from England. Merging 
with the Smith family, a few generations back, is a descendant of 
Richard Lyman. Richard’s name is next found in a long pedi- 
gree submitted by the Lyman family tracing that surname back to 
Leman, a Saxon who lived in England before the Norman 
Conquest. 


The Smith family have shown Mark Bigler, one of his 
ancestors, on the pedigree they have submitted. They have not 
his ancestors, but they have recorded in the Research Record what 
efforts have already been made to obtain them. By taking up the 
search in the Library where they left off, he is later able to 
obtain further progenitors there, and saves himself considerable 
time by not working over again the records they had previously 
searched. 

Through the Surname Envelopes he is put in touch with 
those actively interested in others of his own surnames, and 
by correspondence and personal visit he obtains records of 
more ancestors. Thus a glance at the list of Correspondents in the 
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Goddard Surname Envelope shows that others interested in re- 
search on the Goddard Family of New England are George F. 
Richards, Susa Young Gates, and Lucy Lyman Partridge. 

Feeling that a vast number of descendants would be bene- 
fited by further seafch along this line the new member, now 
highly elated with the results of his efforts, refers to the Library 
Index in search of something published on the Goddard name. 
Again he finds help. Someone has published a litte booklet 
tracing what prove to be the researchers very progenitors back 
to an Edward Goddard of Norfolk, England. 

By the same method he finds printed histories of his Gould, 
Curtis, Howe, Parke, Fiske, and Loomis lines. As he finds con- 
nections he carefully notes the book and page of the references; 
then he proceeds to chart the new pedigrees obtained. These 
when completed are filed in the Book of Pedigrees, and in- 
dexed. He has a feeling that he has now in a measure paid for 
the great help he had received from others. 

But his most helpful contribution is yet to be made. He 
makes his Family Record by transcribing on Family Group 
Sheets the new families he has obtained in the Library. Index 
cards are made for every name entered therein. The Family 
Group Record Sheets, when completed and indexed, are ar- 
ranged alphabetically in a loose-leaf binder, being classified ac- 
cording to the surname of each head of a family. This book, 
when complete, will contain the names of all the researcher's 
known progenitors and their children. or every name in it he 
feels a direct personal interest. 

It remains for him, in all fairness, to place the valuable 
data he has compiled where it may be of assistance to others. 
He records in the Research Record the books and sources searched 
on each surname. His name is placed upon the Mailing Lists 
in the various surname envelopes with which he has established 
connections. His next step is to place his records where they 
may be preserved in safety and at the same time be made avail- 
able for others.. 

A copy of his book of family groups is deposited in the 
Research Clearing House, where each group is re-classified in 
various Surname Books, the Gould in the Gould Surname Book, 
the Goddard into the Goddard, etc. On index cards are recorded 
cross-references showing the book, page and line where that name 
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can be found. These cards are then filed alphabetically in the 
Index File to the Research Clearing House Record. 

This process of filing the index cards as above is continually 
linking families together. The information contributed by 
one family completes and corrects that already filed by another. 
Since each family group is a complete genealogical unit in itself, 
the records are organized on that basis. Yet membership in any 
group pre-supposes membership of the parents in the family 
groups where they appear as children. The object of the Clear- 
ing House, then, is two-fold, first, to completely bring together 
each family group, and second, to establish the connection of 
that group with all other groups with which it is related, and 
show this by cross-referencing. 

It becomes evident to the researcher as his efforts continue, 
that for some of his family lines there are no helps available in 
the Library or Research Bureau. He must get their records from 
the places where the original records were made. Here the 
Correspondence Bureau comes to the rescue. It is equipped 
with indexes and references to many sources of information in 
Europe and in America. 


OUTLINE 


I. Advantages of Co-operation. 
a. All family groups closely related. 
b. Work of one vitally affeets the work of another researcher. 
c. Necessity of avoiding overlapping and duplication of effort. 
II. A.Method of Co-operation. 
a. Essentials of co-operative method. 
. Book of Pedigree Charts. 
Record of Research already done. 
Surname Envelope. 
Index to Correspondents. 
Library adequately indexed. 
. Research Clearing House Record. 
(a) Classified by surnames. 
(b) Indexed and cross-referenced. 
7. Research Correspondence Bureau. 
8. Instruction and Supervision Department. 
9. Department of expert research employees. 
b. How this method functions. 
1. Help given by each part of the organization. 
2. Contributions made to it in return by researchers. 


DAVUBWN 


SUMMARY 


Since the records compiled by one individual are so likely to be 
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part of the records needed by numerous other individuals, we should 
effectually organize our great family, for such in truth we are, to 
secure the best results in research. This idea has been worked out into 
a system whereby the records made by all may be utilized by any 
person, and where that person’s records may in turn be utilized by all. 
It is the method employed in the Research Bureau of the Genealogical 
Society of Utah, and is now an established fact, a going concern, 
a standing proof of the value of co-operation in genealogy, and is 
already acclaimed by experts as a thing unique in the annals of research. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Why is the person who fails to co-operate in research his own 
worst hindrance? 

2. Why is the selfish hoarding of “‘personal’’ records a genea- 
logical crime? 

3. What discoveries led to the establishment of the Research 
Clearing House? 

4. Enumerate the advantages of co-operation. 

5. Explain how a researcher should proceed so as to co-operate 
most effectively with others. 


LESSON 26 
HELPS IN THE GENEALOGICAL LIBRARY 


The source most available, and most generally used by our 
people is the Utah Genealogical Library. The number of its 
books has been given, its indexes have been mentioned; but the 
thought of vital importance to all of us is: ““What help can I 
obtain in that Library in finding my own ancestors?” 

PROBLEM.—How the Library can Assist You to Find Your 
Own Ancestors. 

References.—While it would not be true to say that every- 
one who has come for help to the Library has received it, and 
in just the proportion he expected it; yet it is true that there 
is a wealth of information there for thousands and thousands 
of families, that must belong to some of us. Is your family among 
those that can’ find assistance? 

An example may be taken from a recent actual experience. 
References will be given fully, so that anyone who so desires, 
may follow through the same path. 

Finding the Progenitors of President Wilford Woodruff. 
It is well known that President Woodruff was one of our most 
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zealous temple workers, and a marvelous work was done by 
him during his lifetime in gathering and doing work for the 
names of his dead. Because of his great leadership in this 
regard it will be one of the greatest pleasures to us to build 
upon the foundation he so truly laid. 

1. Find What Has Already Been Obtained. President 
Woodruff himself kept a very complete Journal. From that 
the story of his life has been written. That volume, “Wilford 
Woodruff,” is on the shelves of the Library. We turn to it. 
Near the beginning is a section called ‘‘birth and genealogy.” 
We read there (page 3): 


“Wilford Woodruff was born March Ist, 1807, in the town of 
Farmington, Hartford Co., Connecticut. He was the son of Aphek 
Woodruff. His grandfather was Captain Eldad Woodruff, who was 
the son of Josiah Woodruff. Josiah was the son of Joseph, whose 
father’s name was John, the son of Matthew Woodruff. ‘This is as 
far back as Wilford Woodruff’s genealogy has been traced in America. 
President Woodruff says, that according to the ancient Book of 
Heraldry, one of his ancestors was Lord Mayor of London in 1579. 

“His mother’s name was Beulah Thompson. The family on 
the mother’s side, for generations lived at Farmington, Conn. From 
Wilford Woodruff’s account of his forefathers they were a very long- 
lived people. He says: 

“My great-grandfather, Josiah Woodruff, lived nearly one hun- 
dred years. He possessed an iron constitution. * * * His wife’s 
name was Sarah. She bore him nine children: Josiah, Appleton, 
Eldad, Elisha, Joseph, Rhoda and Phoebe. There were two of this 
family whose names are not given. My grandfather, Eldad Woodruff, 
was the third son of Josiah. He was born in Farmington, Hartford 
Co., Conn., in 1751. He married Dinah Woodford, by whom he 
had seven children, Eldad, Elizabeth, Samuel, Titus, Helen, Aphek 
and Ozem. My grandfather died in Farmington in 1806, at the age 
of fifty-five years. My grandmother, Dinah, died in the same place 
in 1824. 

“My father, Aphek Woodruff, was born in Farmington, Novem- 
ber 11, 1778. He married Beulah Thompson. Their children were: 
Azmon, born Nov. 29th, 1802; Thompson, born December 22nd, 
1804, and myself, born March Ist, 1807. My mother died January 
11th, 1808, at the age of twenty-eight years, leaving me a babe of 
fifteen months. My father married a second wife, Azubah Hart. 
She bore him six children.’ 


Reference to the Woodruff Temple Records, which are in 
the Library, show the ordinance work for the direct Woodruff 
line of his ancestors to be done in completeness, as also some on 
the Woodford, and much on the Hart lines. It is not apparent 
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from what is quoted above whether he had any progenitors 
among the latter family or no. It appears from further in- 
vestigation that very little is known of the progenitors of his 
mother, Beulah Thompson. Here is a good place to begin, 
without duplicating work already accomplished. 

Surely he must have written something of her family. We 

look in the index to the history for Thompson names. We 
find on page 112: 
‘ “On the 27th of September, my grandmother (on my mother’s 
side), Anna Thompson, died at Avon. She was eighty-four years 
of age. It was a singular coincidence that she, with her husband, 
Lot Thompson, also Mercy Thompson, and Samuel Thompson, all 
of one family, died when they were eighty-four years of age. 

“On the 4th of October, 1839, my uncle, Adna Hart, died, aged 
forty-three years.” 

Here we have the names of his mother’s parents, some 
ages, and mention again of the Hart name. ‘There is a Hart 
Family History in the Library so we find that, the ‘‘Genealogical 
History of Deacon Stephen Hart and His Descendants, 1632- 
1875.’ It was printed at Hartford in the latter year. 

We glance at the index for this Adna Hart, and find, 
(page 261): 

“Adna Thompson Hart, Avon, third son of Asahel Hart, Sr., 
of New Britain, and his wife, Anna (Kilbourn), born 1796, * * 
and died October 4th, 1839, aged 43.” 

The death date is identical with that of ‘Uncle Adna.”’ 
On the same page is the record of 

“Azubah Hart, New Britain, Conn., fourth daughter of Asahel 
Hart, Sr., of the same town, and his first wife, Anna (Kilbourn) 
* * * married November 9th, 1809, Apheck Woodruff, of Avon. 
He was a farmer and lived on Lovely Street.’’ 

This is Wilford Woodruff’s father and step-mother. That 
explains why Adna Hart was called ‘‘Uncle.”’ 

We look in the index for Thompson names. Among them 
our eye catches the name of ‘Lot Thompson.’ This looks 
promising! Here is indeed the very information we are seek- 
ing (page 210): 


“Ann Hart, Avon, Conn., third daughter of Joseph Hart, of 
Northington, and his wife, Ann (Barnes), born _--_--_..- ; baptized 
July 25th, 1756, at Northington; married Lot Thompson, son of 
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Samuel, and his are Hannah (North), born May 4th, 1752, at 
Farmington.” 


This is no other than his ‘‘grandmother Anna Thompson,” 
wife of Lot Thompson, who died Sept. 27, 1839. From this 
one paragraph we have the four grandparents of Beulah Thomp- 
son, bis mother. In this same volume is given the direct line 
of male progenitors of Ann Hart (Thompson.) They are 
Anna‘, Joseph’, Joseph* (md. Mary Bird), Sgt. Thomas’ (md. 
Elizabeth Judd), Stephen’ Hart, Deacon Stephen* Hart (the 
immigrant. ) 

This is probably as much or more than had been known 
by the family previously, so from this point we shall be making 
fresh discoveries. 

2. Follow Clues to Discover New Material. 

We must now search for the progenitors of Samuel Thomp- 
son, Hannah North, Joseph Hart, and Ann Barnes. Naturally, 
we follow the Thompson pedigree first, the line of fathers of 
Beulah Thompson. 

There is no printed history of this family in the Library. 
But Lot Thompson is shown above to have been born at 
Farmington, 4 May, 1752. And it was written in the Lite 
of Wilford Woodruff that the Thompson family had lived at 
Farmington for generations. We look for printed Farming- 
ton records, and find none. ‘They probably never have been 
printed. The Index to the first fifty volumes of the New 
England H. % G. Register shows some Farmington Church 
records were printed. In volume XI, p. 328, there is a copy 
of an entry that John Thompson’s children were admitted to 
the Church, among them John, born Dec. 29, 1671; and 
Samuel, born Dec. 29, 1676. This Samuel could hardly have 
been the father of Lot, born in 1752. The records are only 
fragmentary, and do not give us enough help. 

We turn to Savage’s Dictionary of New England Settlers, 
p. 288, Vol. IV, and find there the record of a Thomas Thomp- 
son of Farmington, apparently the only early settler there of 
that name. He left two sons, John, b. 1649; and Thomas, 
b. 1651. Both sons married and left large families. It was 
this John Thompson’s children mentioned above. Thomas 
had also a son John, and a son Samuel, b. 18 Oct., 1691. 

Tt seems impossible to determine from this alone, which 
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brother was his progenitor. There are copies of wills by these 
Thompsons of Farmington, but none are of recent enough 
date to solve the difficulty. But there must be indexed, in the 
State Library at Hartford, Conn., vital records of this family. 
We utilize the correspondence department and send an inquiry 
for the parents of Lot Thompson. 

While we are waiting for a reply we seek for the pro- 
genitors of Hannah North. There is a North genealogy in the 
Library—John North of Farmington, Conn., and His De- 
scendants, printed 1921. There are several Hannahs in it who 
might be the one we seek, except each seems to have married 
some one else than Samuel Thompson. The one which appears 
to be the most promising “‘prospect,’ is a ‘““‘Hannah North, b. 
Taly227 iid Apr) £9, 1.760: msMay, 1.738; Samuel; 
son of Samuel and Hannah (Lathrop) Sampson of Northington, 
b. April 13, 1709.’ Yet we feel certain our Hannah must 
be a member of this Farmington family. 

Our reply comes promptly from the Conn. State Library. 
They have done even more than glance at their index cards. 


“Replying to your request of the 6th inst., I am enclosing here- 
with memorandum concerning the Thompson and North families, 
which I trust will prove of service to you. 

“In return this Library will appreciate receiving through your 
favor any item or items which you think would be of interest and 
service to the people of Connecticut.” 


Now that kindness deserves a kindness in return, and we 
resolve mentally that if this pedigree works out satisfactorily 
we will send them a Chart of it, for it is dealing entirely with 
Connecticut families. 

This is the information they have sent: 


Lott Thompson, s, Samuel, b. May 4, 1752. 
Farmington Land Rec., Vol. 8, p. 8. 
Samuel Thompson, Jr., mar. Hannah North, d. Thomas, May 
hn a aia 
Farmington Land Rec., Vol. 6, p. 27. 
Samuel Thomson, s, Samuell, b. Apr. 13, 1709. 
Farmington Land Rec., Vol. 2, p. 98. 
Samuel Thompson, of Farmington, mar. Hannah Lathrop, of 
Willingford, Feb. 17, 1706/7. 
Farmington Land Rec., Vol. 2, p.125. 
Hannah North, dau. of Thomas, son of Samuell, b. July 27. 
/sdalee 
Farmington Land Rec., Vol. 2, p. 111. 
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Thomas North of Farmington, s. Samuell, m. Hannah Woodford, 
of Farmington, Dec. 4, 1699. 


Farmington Land Rec., Vol. 2, p. 145. 


Samuel Thomp- “ 
son 
d. 18 one 
- 1738/9 
seat Thomp- m1 7 Fab. 
bee Apres ; 
1709 Hannah Lath- 
Farmington rop (2) 
Lott Thompson |™- May 3, Wallingford 
b. May 4, 1738 Samuel North 
WD Thomas North |m. Jan. 3, 
Farmington ih 1666 (4) 
H h qyAipra Zon 
North (3) 1755 (1) Hannah Norton 
be 27 uly ea Dec. 4, 1699 
7st 


Hannah Wood- 
ford 


b. 
d. 4 Nov.,.1757 


(1) Farmington Land Rec., Vol. 9, p. 495. 

(2) See ‘‘New Haven Gen. Magazine,’ by Donald L. Jacobus. 

(3) Mentioned as ‘“Hannah Thomson” in will of her father, Thomas 
North, dated July 22, 1747, probated Aug. 27, 1755. 

(4) Farmington Land Rec., Vol. 1, p. 5. 


From this we notice that the Hannah North here men- 
tioned is identical with the Hannah North, in every particular, 
whom we had considered in the North genealogy, except that 
by a misprint there her husband’s name is given as ‘‘Samson’”’ 
instead of ‘“Thomson.’”’ The North genealogy pp. 4, 12, 13, 
18, 19, now follows back for us the progenitors of Thomas 
North and Hannah Woodford, showing the mother of the 
latter to have been Rebecca Newell, and her mother in turn was 
Rebecca Olmstead. 


“Some Descendants of John Norton, 1622-1709” on pages 
7-9 gives the desired Norton ancestry. ‘“Thomas Newell, who 
Settled in Farmington, Conn., 1632, and His Descendants’ 
gives the Newell pedigree, pp. 9-12. The “‘Genealogy of the 
Olmstead Family in America, 1632-1912,’ follows back for 
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generations that branch. The Woodford Temple Record, and 
Cutter’s “New Eng. Genealogies,’’ Vol. III, gives the Wood- 
ford pedigree. 

We now leave the ancestors of Hannah North, after having 
charted them, as explained in Lesson 23, and take up the 
Thompson family. We now have a “Samuel Thomson, son of 
Samuell, b. Apr. 13, 1709’’ who may be a son of Samuel 
Thomson who married Hannah Lathrop, and may be the one 
who married later Hannah North. According to the ‘‘North 
Genealogy’ they are the same or the same birth date is given 
for both. It is well to have direct original proof, however. 
The death of this older Samuel is given as 18 Jan., 1738-9. 
{n Vol. III, p. 354, Early Conn., Probate Records, we find the 
will of Samuel Thompson of Farmington, Conn., who d. Jan. 
18, 1738-9. This will settle the question. It begins: 

“I, Samuel Thompson of Farmington, son to John 
Thompson,’ and he mentions his ‘“‘wife Hannah,”’ and his ‘‘eldest 
son Samuel Thompson.’ He describes the “‘land laid out to 
his father John Thompson, lying in the 16th allottment in the 
22nd division of land lying west from the reserve land in sd. 
Farmington.’’ This is valuable as a clue to identify his father, 
if we need it. 

We are looking now for a John Thompson who had a 
son Samuel married on Feb. 17, 1706-7. Being married in that 
year he must have been born not later than about 1687. Then 
John, the father of this Samuel, must have been born about 
20 years earlier, say, prior to 1667. As previously quoted from 
Savage, the first Thompson who came to Farmington was 
Thomas, who md. 14 April, 1646, Ann Welles, daughter of 
Governor Thomas Welles (see Lesson 18), and died 20 April, 
1655. (N. E. Reg., 80:302.) Their sons were John, b. 
1649: m. 24 Oct., 1670, Mary Steele; and Thomas, b. 1651; 
m. Elizabeth Smith; and d. in Dec., 1705. 

This second Thomas Thompson had a son John, whose 
record is given as follows: 


“John Thompson, son of Thomas Thompson, bapt. Dec. 14, 


1684.” 
(Farmington Records, N. E. Reg., XII:147.) 


He could not have had a son Samuel born soon enough 
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to have married’in 1707. So this eliminates the second Thomas 
as the progenitor. His brother John (who md. Mary Steele) 
must be the one. We have already shown above where the 
children of this John Thompson were recorded at Farmington 


<Jobn, b. Wear29oy 16719 
“Samuely b- Dees 29, 16/6. = (lbida exis pee 3235) 


This John (born Dec., 1671), to have had a son Samuel 
born early enough to have married in Feb., 1707, must have 
married when he was about 16, as also must his son Samuel. 
This is hardly probable. Nor do the wills of the John Thomp- 
sons of Farmington for this period bear out any such re- 
lationship. Therefore, in all probability, the Samuel, born in 
1676, son of John, was the Samuel who married in 1707 
Hannah Lathrop. There is a point here upon which we must 
obtain actual proof. 

In the meantime we trace back the ancestry of Hannah 
Lathrop of Wallingford. We have not the New Haven Mag- 
azine cited by Conn. State Library. But we have the “‘Gen- 
ealogical Memoir of Lo-Lathrop Family,” which on pages 56, 
57 gives us Hannah Lathrop, born in Wallingford, Jan. 30, 
1686, daughter of Samuel and Ruth Lathrop. From there we 
proceed back through 8 generations of her direct progenitors 
in direct line. 

_ It would be wearisome to go into further complete detail. 
The end result is that we find for Wilford Woodruff and his 
descendants over 200 direct progenitors, and many of these 
families can be followed further back. Among these there 
are 50 names which occur on his pedigree chart more than once. 
For instance, he descends from the first Thomas Thompson 
through his second son Thomas (b. 1651) on his father Aphek 
Woodruff’s side, and through his elder son John (b. 1649) on 
his mother, Beulah Thompson’s side. In either case he is: kin 
to Gov. Thomas Welles. 


OUTLINE 


The Library gave helps in building this Pedigree through these books 
I. Temple Records. 
a. Woodruff. 
b. Woodford. 
II. Guide Books. 
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a, Savage: Gen. Dictionary, 1:396; I1:382, 574; I11:569 
DIOS IW GIL, DIG. LOS 
b. Ameritan Ancestry, VIII:209. 
c. Cutter: New Eng. Gen., Vol. III. 
III. Biographies. 
a. Cowley: Life of Wilford Woodruff. 
IV. Probate Records, 
a. Barly Conn. Probate Records, 1:97: J1:209- Ill:126; IV: 
DENS, PAN <2, Ss SILO 
V. Family Histories. 
a. Cole—Early Gens. of Cole Families in Amer., p. 21. 
b. Day—Gen. Register of Descendants of Robert Day, pp. 7, 


oly : 
c. Hart—Gen. Hist. of Dea. Stephen Hart and his Descendants, 
p- 261, etc. 


d. Judd—Philip Judd and His Descendants, pp. 14, 15. 

e. Lathrop—Gen. Memoir of Lathrop Family, 15-19, 33- 
410, Dio 

f. Newell—Thomas Newell and His Descendants, pp. 9, 12, 14, 
ily 


North—John North and His Descendants, 1-19. 


g. 

h. Norton—Some Descendants of John Norton, pp. 7-9. 

i. Olmsted—Gen. of Olmstead Family in America, pp. x, xi, xiv. 

j. Stanley—Stanley Families, p. 28. 

k. Stebbins—Stebbins Genealogy, pp. 1005, 1016, 506-7, 
P25) Mess, 

1. Steele—Steele Genealogy, pp. 7, 8, 10. 

m. Woodruff—MS. Gen. of Matthew Woodruff Family of 


Farmington, Conn. 


VI. Magazines. 
DNewn bee bio (Gealtecoistera Vol Ulea 7ore 2 ela 7s lel 2.6% 


41:173; 80:302. And also by Correspondence with the 
Conn. State Library. 


SUMMARY 


In a very short time it has been possible to find in the Library 
all these books and publications containing the family groups of so 
many of the direct ancestors of President Wilford Woodruff. What it 


has done for one family, may it not do for others? 
QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Let members of the class relate instances of help received from 
the Utah Genealogical Library. 

2. What is the first step to take in searching for family pedigrees? 

3. How can you prove the truth of information that is found? 

4. Enumerate the different sources in that Library which may 
help researchers. 

5. Is your family pedigree to be found scattered among the 
thousands of family histories in the Library? 
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LESSON 27 


THE PURPOSE AND METHOD OF. THE SURVEY 


We are now ready to search in English records for the 
family of Matthew Woodruff, the immigrant ancestor to Amer- 
ica. Our previous lesson has taught that there may be a great 
number of books and pedigrees that will give us information. 
Before beginning an intensive investigation in any one locality, 
it will be better procedure to make first a survey of the sources 
readily obtainable. 

PROBLEM.—Why and How ts the Survey Made? 

References.—1. Purpose of the Survey. No one cares to 
scramble through briars or cut his way through a dense, tangled 
wood, if just beyond there is a well-paved roadway. No 
genealogist would choose to commence building up a famuy 
pedigree by searching laboriously and at considerable expense 
the meagre items in parish registers, if he knew that another 
had already compiled and proved that self-same pedigree. Just 
as the first procedure in the last lesson was to first ascertain 
what had already been found, and then what had already been 
published, so now the first step is to survey the field of English 
sources in the Library in such a way as to show at a glance what 
help is, to be obtained. 

2. Method of the Survey. a. Guide Books. Books have 
been published that list all the pedigrees to be found on differ- 
ent surnames up to a certain period. One of the most value 
in English research is Marshall’s Guide. If the surname we 
- seek is not too uncommon, this Guide may prove of immense 
help. In it all surnames are arranged alphabetically. It is sup- 
posed to include book and page references to every pedigree of 
three or more generations published in England prior to the 
date of the last edition (about 1902.) 

There are other sources we can refer to for guidance, if this 
should fail us. But when we look therein for the Woodruff 
name, we find: 


Woodrooffe, Woodroffe, Woodruffe, Woodrouffe, or Wood- 


rove. 
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1. Pedigree of Woodrouffe, with Memorials and Notes, col- 
lected by S. M. Woodroofe, London, 1878. 


2. Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, ii. 378; New Series 
1 Alea seeiate BOD. 

3. Harleian Society vi. 315; viii. 347; xvi. 350; xvii. 366: 
XXXVii. 322; xlili. 54. 


4. Foster’s Visitation of Yorkshire, pp. 355, 381. 
5. Notes and Queries, 6 S. vii. 29. 
6. East Barnet by F. C. Cass. Part i. 92. 
7. Howard’s Visitation of England and Wales ii. 10. 
8. Visitations of Devon, by J. L. Vivian. 

and for 


Wodtroff. 
9. Harleian Society i. 12. 


The records published by the Harleian Society are mostly 
visitation pedigrees, and will probably be among the most help- 
ful sources. Since the references given here are merely to publica- 
tion numbers, we turn to the key at the first of the Guide, and 
find that the titles of the volumes referred to are as follows: 


Harl. Pub. No. 
I} Visitation of London, 1568, p.-12. 
6. Visitation of Devon, 1620, p. 315. 
8. Le Neve’s Catalogue of Knights’ Pedigrees, p. 347. 
16. Visitation of Yorkshire, 1564, p. 350. 
17. Visitation of London, 163-4, p. 366. 
37. Hunter’s Famillae Minorum Gentium, Vol. I., p. 322. 
43. Visitation of Surrey, 1530-1623, p. 54. 


From this guide we have obtained references to sixteen 
volumes. All but one, the particular volume of Notes and 
Queries, are in the Library. In order to avoid confusion, and to 
more readily make connections between various branches of the 
same families, it is better to record systematically on an index 
card the essential information found in each volume 


We begin with No. 1, the reference to the pedigree of 
Woodrooffe, with memorials. There are five essentials we 
wish to learn of every pedigree we investigate: 1. With whom 
the line begins; 2. What family that person is connected with; 
3. Some date by which to place the pedigree chronologically; 
4. Arms borne by the family; 5. Where this pedigree is found. 
So we fill in our first survey card as follows: 
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Woodrooffe 

Thomas Woodcrooffe 
of the house of Woodrooffe of Hope, Derby. 

bur, -29- Oct, L639 
at Felsted, Essex. 

Arms :—Argent, a chevron between three crosses formees fitchees 

gules. 
Ref.:—-Charted pedigrees in ‘‘Woodroofe Memorials,’ by S. M. 
Woodroofe, 1878. 


The second reference is from the Miscellany of Genealogy 
and Heraldry, Vol. 2, page 378. ‘This also is charted. 


Woodroffe 

John Woodrove 

of Woolley, Yorks., Eng. 

will dated 1397 
with branches of his descendants in Uffculme, Devon; London, 
Acms:—Originally, argent, a chevron between three crosses 

Eng.; and Plusterwine, Gloucs. 
Ref.:—Mis. Gen. Her. ii. 378. 
formees fitchees gules. 


We continue thus with all the rest of the references. It 
soon becomes apparent that we are dealing with principally two 
branches of one original family first found in either Yorkshire 
or Derbyshire, and the arms of these two branches are identical. 
But they were distinct as far back as the 13th and 14th centuries. 
The results that would show from grouping our cards would 
be as follows: 
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Family Arms Date Parent Stock 
Wooderoff of Hope as for Wolley 1600 Derby Branch 
Woodrove of Woolley Woolley 1400 Woolley 

with chevron 
Woodroffe of Gloucester as for London 1700 Woolley 
Woodroofe of Hope Woolley 1800 Derby 
Woodrouffe of Devon London 1700 Woolley 
Woodrooffe of Surrey Wolley 1800 Derby 
Woodroffe of Uffculme London 1700 Woolley 
Woodrove of Bolton Woolley 1500 Derby 
Woodrove of Woolley Woolley 1400 Woolley 
Wodroff of London London 1500 Woolley 
Woodrofe of London London 1600 Woolley 
Woodroffe of Poyle London 1700 Woolley 
Woodroffe of Poyle Park London 1600 Woolley 
Woodroffe of Oxford London 1600 Woolley 


These various pedigrees overlap enough in their informa- 
tion to make it possible to connect up a long pedigree beginning 
about 1300 in Yorkshire, with a branch to Uffculme, Devon, 
and from the latter branch a family moved to London, and were 
Sheriffs and Lord Mayors there. The Sir Nicholas, mentioned 
in Pres. Woodruff’s Life (lesson 26) was of this family. From 
the London family offshoots settled in Poyle, Surrey, and Glou- 
cester. There are several breaks in the pedigrees of the Wood- 
rooffes of Hope, Derby, before 1600. From that date there is a 
continuous family tracing down to the present, with descendants 
found in Essex, Surrey, etc. Both the Woodroffes of Hope and 
of Woolley were there in very early times. 


OUTLINE 


I, Purpose of the Survey 
a. To assemble the pedigrees already prepared. 
b. To benefit by the contributions of others. 
c. To give a bitrd’s-eye view of the history of the family. 
d. To furnish clues for further research. 
II. Method of the Survey. 
. Use of Guide Books. 
. Interpretation of references. 
. The Survey Card. 
. Tabulation of data. 
Classification of data. 
. Grouping of families. 
. Conclusions. 


m@ mean op 
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4 SUMMARY 


With the foregoing results before us we are ready to begin an 
intelligent search for the progenitors of the first Matthew Woodruff. 
He may have belonged to any one of these main groups; he is almost 
cettain to have belonged to one of them. ‘The tradition mentioned by 
President Woodruff that one of his ancestors was Lord Mayor of 
London in 1578, without any authority being stated, affords a clue 
and indicates that we should scan closely the records of the London 
family of Woodroffes. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. State clearly the advantage of making a survey. 

2. What help can be gained from Marshall’s Guide? 

3. Which method will enable the eye more quickly to group 
families, to copy information into a book, or to tabulate it on survey? 

4. What essential information should appear on each card? 


5. What is the importance of listing the coats of arms borne by 
a family? 
6. Why give the origin of the family in each case? 


LESSON 28 
THE RESEARCHER AS A DETECTIVE 


The qualifications for a successful detective are, first, that 
he shall have an infinite capacity for noting little insignificant 
details that another would utterly ignore, and second, that he 
use these to reason out to a true conclusion a solution to the 
puzzling situation confronting him. There are many such 
situations met with in research, where there appears to be not 
the slightest opening, not the merest indication of where or 
how to begin the search. These call for the skill of a de- 
tective to find a clue. 

PROBLEM.—How May Careful Reasoning From Apparent- 
ly Unimportant Details Assist in Solving the Problems of Re- 
search? 

References.—I. “‘As an example of the results of follow- 
ing up a detail of apparently small importance we may take this 
case. Richard Dearman of Manchester, draper, in his will of 
1821, proved 1832, left everything to his wife except one small 
bequest of ‘Claude’s Essay on the Composition of a Sermon.’ 
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He directed that he be buried at Bethesda Chapel, Pendleton. 
The mention of this book suggested that possibly he had to com- 
pose sermons himself, and was some sort of a minister. Inquiry 
showed that this Chapel belonged to the Methodist New Con- 
nexion. The register of births and baptisms 1806-37 was 
found among the non-parochial registers deposited at the Gen- 
eral Registry at Somerset House, and among a number of per- 
sons who had administered baptism was Richard Dearman. 
Following this, further search was made in the like register 
of another chapel of the same denomination at Oldham St., 
Manchester, and in that was found the birth and baptism of his 
son Richard, in 1822. 


II. “I was anxious to trace the parentage of Sarah Ford 
who married Thomas Waring at the ‘Friend’ Meeting at Wor- 
cester in 1745, but whose parentage is not mentioned in the 
marriage certificate. It is to be noted that two members of her 
family who signed the certificate spelled the name Foord, she 
signed it as Sarah Waring. _From the Quaker Registers it ap- 
peared that there were in the western midland counties families 
of Ford and of Foord or Foard. From these registers I found 
a Sarah Ford born in 1722, daughter of John, and another 
born in 1732, daughter of Thomas and Mary. In neither case 
is there any further information. Further, a Sarah Ford mar- 
ried Joseph Beesley at Worcester in 1764, but again no parent- 
age of Sarah is given. Either of the two Sarahs whose births 
are noted might have been the Sarah of either marriage. 

“Following the point of the two spellings, Ford and 
Foord, I worked out what appeared to be two distinct families, 
and came to the conclusion that Sarah, born in 1722, was really 
a Foord, and was probably the one who married Thomas War- 
ing, as suggested by her relatives’ signatures. Assuming her to 
be a Foord, her sister Hannah Foord, who died young, was 
described in the burial note as ‘niece of John Stanley’ with no 
mention of her parents. A John Stanley signed the marriage 
certificate mentioned above. These references naturally sug- 
gested following up Stanleys. Knowing from another source 
that one Josiah Newman had worked on Stanleys, I got in touch 
with his descendants and found that his papers had been de- 
posited with the Society of Genealogists, London.) I paid 
a visit to the office and saw the bundle of his papers and saw at 
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once there was much valuable material for me. * * * 


Among the loose sheets of papers was one with the Foord 
family, with Sarah’s parents, John Foord and Mary Stanley, 
daughter of Jonn, and her marriage with Thomas Waring and 
descendants down to my father; Newman’s work thus con- 
firming my own. Incidentally through this Sarah Foord there 
is traceable a Royal Descent from Edward III, and all sorts 
of interesting connections with prominent families.’ (Harold 
W. Atkinson, The Genealogists’ Magazine, July, 1927.) 

II]. Some years ago, while in Mexico, President Anthony 
W. Ivins received a communication from a Mr. Ivins of 
Keokuk, Iowa, who appeared to be interested in the genealogy 
of that family. Recently it was desired to learn more of the 
ancestry of the Ivins family in Utah, and the remembrance of 
this letter was offered as a possible clue. The name of the writer 
nor his address were not known. But if he could be found, it 
might be that he had collected valuable material on the family 
in the interval. 


A letter of inquiry was sent to the Postmaster, and another 
to the. City Clerk of Keokuk, Iowa, requesting information re- 
garding any one of that name living in their city. Both re- 
plied. One wrote: 


“The only Ivins that I ever knew around here was Colonel 

William Ivins who was formerly quite a prominent citizen. He 
had two children that lived, W. N.-S: Ivins; a son, whois 
now living in St. Pauls Minn 3a sandeamecaaucnters 
Mr. W.N. S. Ivins of St. Paul can give you all the information 
you desire concerning this family of Ivins.’’ His address was 
given. ‘ 
The other sent this additional information: 
“Mr. W. S. Ivins was one of the pioneer settlers of 
Keokuk. He died many years ago. His wife, Mrs. Virginia Ivins, 
survived him to a good old age, and died only about two 
years ago. She left one son, Mr. W. N. S. Ivins, also one 
daughter.” 

With this reference to William S. Ivins, the pioneer settler 
of Keokuk in mind, search was made in a history of the 
Shreve family, for many Ivins names are there included. <A 
certain Charles Ivins had several children who seemed to have 
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been connected with Keokuk in’ some way. One son was 
named William Shinn Ivins, but his family was not given. 

A letter was written to the Mr. Ivins of St. Paul, stating 
the conclusion arrived at. 


“From the information found in the ‘History of the Shreve 
Family,’ we conclude that you are the second cousin cf our 
President; your relationship being as follows: 


Moses Ivins of Burlington Co., N. J., married Kezia Shreve. 
Their son, Israel Ivins, married Margaret Woodward. 
They had, among others, two sons, Anthony and Charles. 
ie Anthony was the grandfather of President Anthony Woodward 
vins. 


Charles Ivins was the father of Col. William S. Ivins, and your 
grandfather. He was born 16 April, 1799, married Elizabeth Shinn, 
and died 29 Jan., 1875. 

His son, William Shinn Ivins, was born 13 May, 1824. 


“Whatever you can add to our knowledge as shown above 
will be gratefully received.” ; 

In due time the reply came. 

“Your inference as to my relationship with Mr. Anthony 
W. Ivins, is correct. J am the son of William N. S. Ivins, of 
Keokuk, and bear the same name. At a later date I shall 
write you at greater length, giving my immediate family con- 
nections, together with such items of my parents’ history as 
I believe may be of interest in Mr. Ivins’ quest. Meanwhile, 
I have in preparation a typed copy of such data as I have been 
able to accumulate through a period of many years relative to 
the descendants of Isaac Ivins I, the first of the name in Amer- 
ica, who came over from England and settled in New Jersey 
prior to 1711. I believe it to be more than any other of the 
family has taken the pains to secure and compile. 

“Will you please convey my compliments to Mr. Ivins, 
together with the assurance that I find it most gratifying to find 
another of the family who is, so to speak, genealogically in- 
clined.”’ 

IV. Search was being made to trace the ancestors of Oc- 
tave W. Ursenbach. It was said the family had probably come 
from Switzerland, but nothing was positively known as to its 
place of origin. 
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Investigation among the books in the German and Swiss 
section of the Utah Genealogical Library gave no result, save 
that it was learned from a reference book that there was in the 
Canton Berne, Switzerland, a little place with the same name, 
Ursenbach, as that of this family. 


This clue was followed by writing a letter to the main 
Archive in Berne, which replied that there were three parishes 
in the Berne district where the Ursenbacher family settled, 
Heimiswil, Wynigen and Kiesen. Search was made in these 
parishes, and every entry found there was copied which related 
to that family. Among the names obtained was that of a 
Friedrich Ursenbacher, christened May 18, 1828 at Kirchberg, 
Berne. He became a shoemaker, married Magdalena Christiana 
Hofer, and opposite their names in the parish entry was written 
in pencil ‘“‘Emigrated to America.’ 


The oldest known ancestor of Octave W. Ursenbach was 
also Frederick Ursenbach, but he was born in 1794, and died 
in 1890. 


The ancestral line of the Friedrich, born 1828, was estab- 
lished to be: Friedrich’, Johann’, Samuel” (born 1760), 
Benedikt’. 


The collections in the Archive of old registers and doc- 
uments were thoroughly searched, and over 800 emigration 
papers were scanned. A statement was found which appeared 
to offer a clue. It said that a Benedikt Ursenbach, who was 
born in Utzendorf, Berne, Switzerland, in 1790, had a younger 
brother Friedrich. ‘This line was traced back, and was found to 
be 


Benedikt®, Benedikt*, Benedikt®, Benedikt”, Hans’. 
(61790) is@o0762) 


Many connections of other pedigrees of Ursenbachers were 
made, all tracing back to the common ancestors. These re- 
lationships are shown below. The probable connection of 
Predrik (b..1794) is also shown. Positive proof is still lacking, 
but there is now an excellent clue for further research, where 
before nothing was known positively of the origin of the family. 


THE RESEARCHER AS A DETECTIVE 


Hans Ursenbacher 


Benedikt Ursenbacher 


oe 
| 


Samuel 
b. hoe Berne. 


| 
Benedikt 


le LOH 


of Grafenried 
| md. 1786, Elizabeth Kauffman 
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Samuel Johann of Utzendorf, Berne. 
b. 1795 b. 1800 
Utzendor | | | | 
Freidrich Samuel (Benedikt Friedrich Jakob 
b. 1828 b. 1787 b. 1790 (prob. b. 1798 
(Emigrated to Utzendorf same as Jakob 
South America) d. 1849 Frederik) b. 1842 
b. 1794 
ieee | 
Christian Verena Octave 
b. 1821 5 INE I6I7/ 
b Octace F. 
Christian ] 
Octave W. 
| | 
Johann Ulrich Jacob 
be 1831 
| Jacob 


| 
- 


| | 
Johann Friedrick Fritz Johann Rudolf 


OUTLINE 

I. Case of Richard Dearman. 
a. Clue—bequest of essay on sermons. 
b. Gave idea he was a clergyman. 
c. Clue—place of burial. 
d. Gave connection with Methodists. 
e. This led to their records. 

II. Case of Parentage of Sarah Ford. 
a. Clue—spelling of the name. 
b. Led to finding her family. 
c. Clue—relationship to John Stanley. 
d. Put in touch with Foord MS. 
III. Case of Ivins Family. 

a. Clue—tletter from Keokuk. 


b. Furnished means of locating genealogist. 
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c. Similarity of name in Shreve History. 
d. Gave evidence of relationship. 
IV. Case of Ursenbach ancestry. 
Clue—name of Swiss town. 
. Give knowledge of where to search. 
Clue—‘‘emigrated to America.” . 
Led to discovery of main line. — 
Clue—‘‘younger brother Friedrich.” 
Resulted in finding probable ancestors. 


me ao oe 


SUMMARY 


These examples, among many others, are evidence that a research 
worker must be constantly on the alert for clues that will lead to the 
solution of difficult genealogical problems. Often a chance effort 
will bring surprising results, but greater success will come from reason- 
ing out the situation carefully. ‘“You must study it out in your 
minds,”’ 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Compare the qualifications necessary to success in genealogy 
with qualities possessed by a good detective. 

2. Relate a story of Sherlock Holmes, to show how he possessed 
an infinite capacity for taking notice of little things. 

3. What are the advantages of a systematic search over one that 
is haphazard? 

4. If a person whose ancestry you would trace, in his will men- 
tions land he owned in another town, of what importance is that 
item as a clue? Explain. : 

5. In what way is the work of the researcher like that of the 
discover? Of the prospector? 

6. Discuss the truth of this: “In genealogical research it is the 
part played by skill and by the unknown quantities which gives to 
it all the fascination of a great game of skill and chance.” 


LESSON 29 
THE WORTH OF TRADITION 


Every family has a favorite tradition as to its origin. These 
traditions are from the twilight zone of history. In the un- 
certain light of tradition it is difficult to distinguish the flicker- 
ing shadow from the outlines of the reality. Traditions may 
be precious heirlooms of truth, treasured up and passed on by 
each generation, which have gathered some of the rust of 
error and have faded somewhat in the course of the years— 
they may be but modern imitations, having all the appearance 
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of age upon them, that have mistakenly been substituted for the 
real thing. 

What makes an heirloom of worth to us is its genuineness. 
The value of any tradition depends upon the amount of truth 
it contains. It may furnish us with a precious clue to follow 
up to great discoveries, or it may lead us in the wrong direction 
to error and disappointment. 


PROBLEM.—What ts the Value of Traditions in Genealogy, 
and to What Extent Can We Rely on Them? 

References.—Every tradition must be put to its own test. 
No two are alike. No two are equally trustworthy. But some 
indication of what we must watch for, and what we must 
guard against, may be gained from the following examples. 

1. Paine Family Tradition. Samuel Langdon Paine, ac- 
cording to tradition, was born in Boston, Mass., the son. of 
Robert Treat Paine, one of the Signers of the Declaration of 
Independence. When the genealogy of the family of Robert 
Treat Paine is published, his name appears nowhere in the 
family. A reference is found where Samuel Langdon Paine is 
spoken of as being “‘of’’ Connecticut. A genealogist was em- 
ployed to search the index to the vital statistics of that state, 
who obtained his date and place of birth, and the names of his 
real parents, his brothers and sisters. 

2. Kimball Family Tradition. Heber C. Kimball was born 
at Sheldon, Franklin Co., Vermont. His father was known, but 
not even the name of his grandfather. Some members of the 
family maintained his grandfather came from Scotland to Canada, 
and the family came thence to northern Vermont. The Biog- 
raphy of Heber C. Kimball states that his grandfather and a 
brother came from England. One claimed the name of the 
grandfather was Thomas. Nothing was sure. 

Thorough searches by a skilful genealogist among the 
town records of the East finally established his line of descent 
from Richard Kimball of Ipswich, Mass., who had emigrated 
from England in 1634. His grandfather was named James. 

3. Burdick Family Tradition. According to one corres- 
pondent, ‘Gideon Burdick was born in Canada in the year 1749, 
of English parents. He came to the United States when a 
young man. During the Revolution he served in Washington's 
Army. He married a German girl by the name of Catherine 
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Robertson, who bore him five children. He afterwards mar- 
ried a second wife by the name of June Brown, who bore 
him four children. He died in the year 1847, at the age of 98.” 

The record, as verified by research, reads: ‘‘Gideon® Bur- 
dick, son of Thomas‘ Burdick (Thomas’, Samuel’, Robert’) 
and Abigail Allen, was born at Hopkinton, Rhode Island, 
November 6, 1762. With his father’s family he moved to 
Dutchess County, New York. He was living at Cattskill on the 
Hudson River, N. Y., when the Ravolutionary War broke out, 
and he entered the service at the age of 17. He married (1) 
Catherine Robertson, who died Nov. 27, 1807, at Irving, N. Y. 
He married (2) in 1814, Jane Ripley, widow of Samuel 
Brown. He died April 5, 1846, at the age of 83. There were 
five children by the first marriage, and five by the second, one 
of the latter dying in infancy. 

4. Winters Family Tradition. “I, Hyrum Winters, am 
the son of Andrew Winter, who was the son of John Winter. 
My grandfather, John Winter, came from Germany about the 
year A. D. 1750 with his wife and two sons John and Lewis. 
He settled in Ashburnham, New Hampshire, where he continued 
to reside during his life, so far as I know. His sons John and 
Lewis were killed in the war of the Revolution. 

“My father, Andrew Winter, son of John Winter, was 
born in Ashburnham, State of New Hampshire, about the year 
A. D. 1761, and served in the Revolutionary War. 

“My father and his ancestors wrote their names Winter, 
my elder brothers added the -s and I followed their practice; 
so his descendants are known by the name of Winters.”’ 

Winter and Winters were such common names in England 
and in New England, that there appeared good ground for be- 
lieving the family came originally from those places. 

Ashburnham was located, not in New Hampshire, but in 
Massachusetts. The records of that town, and of those for 
Worcester County, Mass., gave some interesting facts regarding 
this family and its name. 

“Several German families settled in the eastern part of the 
town, in a locality which still bears the familiar appellation 
of ‘Dutch Farms.’ At the same time, purchasing land of them 
and locating among them, came other Germans, Jacob Con- 
stantine, Jacob Selham, ANDREW WINDROW, Henry Stack 
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and Jacob Barkhardst, while John Oberlock and Philip Vor- 
back settled near the site of Cushing Academy. These were 
born in Germany, and nearly all of them were married in their 
native land. They were educated, intelligent people, and in 
full sympathy with the settlement in religion and in hatred of 
tyranny. By assimilation and inter-marriage, in language and in 
manner of living they quickly became equal and common factors 
in the body politic, and in social relations. No trace of caste, 
or prejudice of race, appear in the records or the traditions of 
the town. In the second and subsequent generation the Ober- 
loks assumed the name of Locke; while WINDROW was 
Anglicized to WINTER. After the Revolution, in which they 
manifested a conspicuous patriotism, members of the second 
generation of several of these families removed to Northern 
New Hampshire.”’ (History of Worcester County, Mass.) 

From the records of Ashburnham the following account is 
gleaned: Andrew Windrow came from Germany and settled 
in Ashburnham, Mass., before 1754. He purchased land in 
what is known as the Lexington Grant, which came to be 
known as the Dutch Farms. “‘Of ANDREW WINDROW this 
can be written: To end a search of discontent concerning his 
German name, he Changed His Name to Winter.’ He died 22 
November, 1792, aged seventy years. His wife’s name was 
Mary; she died in 1814. They had four sons and three daugh- 
ters. All four sons fought on the American side in the 
Revolutionary War. One son, Philip, died in the service; an- 
other, Jacob, died a prisoner of war in Halifax. Andrew 
Winter, Jr., the father of Hiram Winters, was born 28 March, 
1761 at Ashburnham, Worcester Co., Mass. This appears from 
the following vital records: 


Children of Andrew Windrow and his wife Mary: 

Philip Henerek Windrow, b. 22 Mar., 1754, at Ashburnham. 
John, b. 1 Mar., 1756, at Ashburnham. 

Jacob, b. 21 Oct., 1758, at Ashburnham. 

Andrew, b. 28 Mar., 1761, at Ashburnham. 

Mary, b. 24 Aug., 1763, at Ashburnham. 

Margret, b. 19 Apr., 1766, at Ashburnham. 

Kata, b. 19 Jul., 1769, at Ashburnham. 


5. Snow Family Tradition. There was a tradition that the 
Snow families of New Hampshire were all descended from a 
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John Sriow who came to this country from England in the 
ship ‘‘Anne’ in 1623, with his brother Nicholas. Research 
among actual records proved them to be descended, not from 
John, brother of Nicholas, but from a John Snow who was 
the son of Richard Snow of Woburn, Mass., who came probably 
in 1635. 


OUTLINE 


I. Paine Tradition. 
Ay aa vatisar, 
1. Name. 
2. Place of residence. 
b. Error. 
1. Place of birth. 
2. Name of fathez. 
II. Kimball Family Tradition. 


Ay. Rabi ayg 
1. Ancestors came from England. 
b. Error. 


1. Birthplace of grandfather. 
2. Name of grandfather. 
3. Date of immigration. 
III. Burdick Tradition. 
a. Truth. 
1. Fought in Revolution. 
2. Name of first wife. 
3. Number of children by first wife. 
b. Error. 
. Date of birth. 
. Place of birth. 
. Name of second wife. 
. Number of children by second wife. 
. Nationality of ancestors. 
. Date of death. 
. Age at death. 
IV. Winters Tradition. 
ae Abrguisisy. 
1. Name of father. 
2. Places of grandfather's and father’s birth. 
3. Sons fought in the revolution. 
4. Some of grandfather’s children killed in the Revolution. 
5. Approximate date of birth. 
b. Error. 
Name of grandfather. 
Spelling of surname. 
Birthplace of son John. 
. Name of State where born. 
Names of sons killed in the revolution. 


ND Ot BW pp 
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V. Snow Tradition. 
a. Truth. 
1. Descent from a “‘John’”’ Snow. 
2. Came from England. 
b. Error. 
Date of immigration. 
Name of ship. 
Family of the immigrant. 
Name of immigrant ancestor. 


BWNe 


SUMMARY 


From the above it will be seen that all traditions are probably 
an admixture of truth and error. In each case the tradition has helped 
the finding of the truth. But no unsubstantiated story of our ancestry 
should be entirely accepted at its face value. Used properly, traditions 
give help. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. What attitude must be taken toward all unconfirmed tra- 
ditions? 

2. Distinguish clearly between History and Tradition. Account 
for the difference in classification. 

4. Show how a genealogist, by arriving at wrong conclusions, 
himself gives rise to false traditions. 

3. What is the proper use to be made of traditions? 

5. Relate examples you know of family traditions. What 
amount of truth and error do they contain? 


LESSON 30 
TESTING THE TRUTH OF INFORMATION 


In all research work there come times of conflict between 
authorities. One apparently reliable author gives one thing as 
the truth, another, supposedly equally dependable one, gives 
something entirely different. In such cases as these, what is our 
duty? 

PROBLEM.—How May We Test the Truth of the In- 
formation We Find? 

References.—Fortunately, the events in genealogies are 
actualities, and can be truthfully described in just one way. That 
is, a person born can have but one father and one mother, can 
be born only once and at a specific time, and dies but once. 
Therefore, if there is a conflict in the dates of birth given for a 
person, both statements, in the nature of the case, cannot be 
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right. We must apply the test by getting at the facts, back to 
the original record. 


The Ancestry of Lydia Gates. In the Treman Gen- 
ealogy there is some information on the Mack family. Included 
in the family group of Ebenezer Mack is his son, Solomon 
Mack, and of him it is said that he married Lydia Gates, 
daughter of Daniel. No children are there given; but where the 
family of Solomon Mack appears, his wife is described as ‘“‘Lydia 
Gates, daughter of Nathan Gates, of East Haddam.”’ Who was 
her father, Nathan or Daniel? 

1. An acocunt of her pedigree in the Deseret News some 
time ago speaks of her as a daughter of Nathan Gates, who 
was descended from Thomas Gates of East Haddam, Conn., the 
immigrant ancestor. 

2. In the “Abridged Compendium of American Gen- 
ealogies’’ there is a pedigree of David Gates (1709-95), son 
of Daniel Gates (b. 1680) and Rebecca Dutton; this Daniel 
being the son of George Gates. (p. 296.) 

3. In this same volume, p. 166, is given the pedigree of 
Jesse Gates (1734-1812), son of Ensign Daniel Gates (1706- 
77) and Lydia Fuller, daughter of Shubael Fuller. 

4. In the New York Genealogical and Biographical Rec- 
ord, 33:234 is printed the genealogy of “Edward Fuller and 
His Descendants,’’ by Homer W. Brainard, of Hartford, Conn. 
He there gives the evidence for the ancestry of this Lydia Fuller 
to be as follows: 


Lydia® Fuller, Shubael’, John*, Samuel*, Edward’, Robert’. 
and continues: 


Lydia Fuller, b. Sept. 1, 1709, md. Daniel Gates, b. 5 Feb., 
1706, a tanner of East Haddam (Millington). He was a Deacon and 
Selectman. She d. 14 Aug., 1778. 

Children: 

Lydian be Se Sept. Woe: 

Jesse, b. April 5, 1734; settled in Hartford, Conn. 

Nathan, bap. May 16, 1736. 

Daniel, b. Sept. 24, 1738. 

Hannah, b. Sept. 9, 1744. 

Joseph, bap. 14 Feb., 1748. 


5. A chart sent by a daughter of Joseph Smith (son of 
the Prophet) gives the parentage of Lydia Gates as; 
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Lydia Gates, b. 3 Sept., 1735, at East Haddam, Conn.; daughter 
of Daniel Gates (b. 26 May, 1695; d. 24 June, 1759, at East Had- 
dam) and Sarah Cone (b. 27 June, 1697). 

This Daniel Gates is given as the son of Thomas Gates, who was 
the son of the first George. 


6. Finally in the ‘Fuller Genealogy,” p. 42, is found a 
continuation of the Fuller-Gates family group quoted in 4, which 
says that Lydia Gates, b. 3 Sept., 1732, md. Solomon Mack, and 
their daughter Lucy Mack, b. 8 July, 1776, at Gilsum, N. H., 
md. Joseph Smith, Sr. 

There are several discrepancies to be eliminated here. First, 
there is disagreement as to the date of birth of Lydia Gates. 
We should determine whether she was born in 1732 or 
1735. Second, her father is given variously as ‘‘Nathan;”’ 
“Daniel,” son of Daniel and Rebecca Dutton: and as ‘“‘Daniei,”’ 
the son of Thomas. Third, her mother’s name is sometimes 
given as “Lydia Fuller,’ and again as Sarah Cone. 

We should first inquire into the authority for each state- 
ment. [he variation in the statements in the Treman Gen- 
ealogy are because the first entry is copied from the Lyme, Conn. 
Town Records; while the second is copied from the History 
of Gilsum, N. H. The News article has evidently followed 
the latter version. The other sources agree that her father 
was Daniel, but are not agreed as to which Daniel. Since 
none are original sources, we should first obtain, if possible, 
direct proof from them. 

A request for certified copies from the State Library at 
Hartford, Conn., brought one helpful entry. 

“To Whom It May Concern: 

“This is to certify that the following are references taken from 

the ‘Barbour Collection of Connecticut Vital Records’ as found in 


the Connecticut State Library: 
“Mack, Solomon, son of Ebenezer and Hannah, born Sept. 
Sy, WAS A. 
“Records of Lyme, Conn., Vol. 1, page 35. 
“Mack, Solomon, of Lyme, married Lydia Gates of East Haddam, 
daughter of Daniel.of East Haddam, Jan. 4, 1759. 
“Records of Lyme, Vol. 1, page 92. 
“ (Signed) George S. Goddard. 


“State Librarian.” 


This proves that her father was Daniel and not Nathan. 
Now we must ascertain which Daniel—the son of Thomas who 
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married Sarah Cone, or the son of Daniel who married Re- 
becca Dutton. 

We find a copy of East Haddam Records printed in the 
N. E. H. & G. Reg., Vols. 11, 12, 80, which has recorded that 


“Daniel, the second son of Thomas Gates, was born in May ye 
AOD MOM, — (hi e275) 

“Capt. Daniel Gates» ds 23.) June, 75:9 seine bis 10> theryean, 
(80:423.) 

“Daniel, the son of Danniel Gates, was born February the 5th, 
WOAH, (ike Gs) 

“David, the son of Danniel Gates and of Rebecka his wife, was 
borna27 June yO 9 ers Gale) 

“Rebecka, the daughter of Danniel Gates and of Rebecka his wife, 
Mees loan A Viva, Ill, ~ (GUIS) 

“Daniel Gates departed this life November ye 24th, 1761. 
(G2eaiGe) am 


In Savage’s Gen. Dic. there appears for this family: 


“George Gates, Haddam, by w. Sarah, dau. of Nicholas Olmsted, 
who d. 7 Nov., 1709, bad (among others) : 

“Thomas, 21 Jan. 1665. 

“Daniel, b. 4 May, 1680. 

“And of the family of the latter: 

“Daniel Gates, East Haddam, son of George, by w. Rebecca, had: 

/Dantiely bia > akeb saul Ove 

“David, b. 27 June, 1709; 

malNebeccamibweee7 a) Une mpl /elelem ceca 

‘He died 24 Nov., 1761. (Savage, Vol. 2, p. 235.)” 


From these entries we have records of three Daniels. 
1. Daniel, son of George, born 4 May, 1680; according 
to Savage, he was the Daniel who died in 1761. 

2. Daniel, son of the foregoing, born 5 Feb., 1706-7. 

3. Capt. Daniel, son of Thomas, born 26 May, 1695; 

died 23 June, 1759, in his 65th year. 

According to the Abridged Compendium, quoted in No. 
3 (above), the Daniel born in 1706-7 died in 1777. 

This gives the birth and death of each Daniel who might 
possibly be the father of Lydia Gates. The first Daniel had a 
son Judah born as late as Aug. 2, 1727; but it is more probable 
that one of the others was the father. The Fuller genealogy 
gives Daniel (b. 1706-7) as the father, giving her also a 
brother Nathan. We know from the history of her daughter 
that she had a brother Nathan. The granddaughter of the 
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Prophet, also making a study of the situation, is authority for 
the statement that Daniel (b. 1795) is the father. 

Our first step, of course, to decide this is to get the record 
of her birth. But it is not found in the printed East Haddam 
records, nor in the files of the Conn. State Library. Therefore 
we must ascertain indirectly by obtaining complete records of the 
wives and children of each of the three Daniels, or obtain copies 
of their wills, or the distribution of their estates, etc. Evi- 
dence thus far favors the Fuller version, but there is no positive 
proof before us. 

2. The Ancestry of Lydia Fuller. Even should it be de- 
cided that Lydia Fuller is the mother of Lydia Gates, there 
are problems to be solved as to her progenitors. It is possible 
to trace back without question to the four grandparents of her 
father, Shubael Fuller. “These are: 

1. Samuel Fuller who came over in the Mayflower, and 
was the son of Edward Puller, who came on that ship also, but 
died shortly after they landed. Edward’s father is given as 
Robert Fuller, butcher, of Redenhall, Norfolk, England. 

2. Jane Lathrop, daughter of Rev. John Lathrop, who 
was ancestor to Wilford Woodruff, and whose pedigree was 
mentioned in Lesson 26. 

3. Moses Rowley, son of Henry Rowley. Both came from 
England. 

4. Elizabeth Puller, daughter of Matthew Fuller, who is 
given in the ‘‘Fuller Genealogy” as another son of Edward Fuller 
of the Mayflower. 

It is this last point we must investigate, for its correct- 
ness is challenged by Francis H. Fuller, of Mass. His proof 
is briefly summarized below. 

“Tn the Parish Registers of Redenhall, County of Norfolk, 
England, are found, among other entries of Fullers, the fol- 
lowing: 


Edward Fuller, son of Robert, baptized 4 Sept., 1575. 

Samuel Fuller, son of Robert, (butcher) baptized 20 Jan., 1580. 

Matthew, son of John Fuller and Margaret his wife, baptized 
NoOrOct, UGOS: : 

Roger Fuller, son of John Fuller, baptized 19 Oct., 1572. 

John Fuller, widower, and Margaret Balls were married 19 Apr., 


1599, 
The will of this John Fuller, father of Matthew (bapt. 16 Oct., 
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1603), was proved 2 Jan., 1609. In it he mentions Margaret, his 
wife; his son John Fuller; his son Thomas, under 21; his eldest 
son, William Puller; and his children by his wife Margaret. 


His son Matthew would be then only 5 years old, and it is 
not surprising he was not mentioned by name. 

Robert Fuller (the butcher, father of Edward) in his will 
dated 19 May, 1614, mentions his wife Frances, son Edward 
Fuller, and (among others) his grandson John Fuller, son of his 
son John Fuller. 

This grandson would be the brother of Matthew, for 
“John Fuller, son of John Fuller and Margaret his wife was 
baptized 25 April, 1602.” 

The relationship of Matthew’s father, John, is probably 
shown in this entry: “John Fuller, son of Robert Fuller, bap. 
D> Niarchy ooLee 

The probable father of this Robert Fuller is found in the 
will of John Fuller, whose will was proved 8 May, 1599, who 
mentions his wife Ann, and his sons, including Robert Fuller; 
or in the will of another John Fuller, the elder, proved 12 May, 
1559, who mentions his sons John Fuller and Robert Fuller. 
(N, ExH. 6 GeReg. 55:4:20-4 16.) 

An examination of the foregoing evidence shows there is 
much still to be desired in the way of final proof. Everything 
seems to point to Matthew being a son of John Fuller and 
Margaret Balls, because of the definite baptismal entry. There is 
much material here for a good skeleton pedigree, but until 
further sources are utilized, we must mark the pedigree to 
show there is still room for a mistake to be made. ‘Therefore 
we say: Matthew was probably son of John Fuller and Mar- 
garet Balls, grandson of Robert Fuller and perhaps his wife 
Frances; and possibly great-grandson of John Fuiler. Then, as 
new proofs are brough to light, we are on the alert to verify 
these suppositions. At least we know there is practically no 
evidence in favor of saying that Matthew was a son of Edward 
Fuller of the Mayflower, but is probably his nephew. 


OUTLINE 


I. Ancestry of Lydia Gates. 
a. Different versions of her date of birth. 
1. 3 Sept., 1732; in Fuller Genealogy. 
2. 3 Sept., 1735; in Treman Genealogy. 
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b. Different parents given. 

1. Nathan, son of Thomas (Treman Gen. and Des. News). 

Z. Daniel, son of Daniel and Lydia Fuller (Fuller Gen.). 

3. Daniel, son of Daniel and Sarah Cone (granddaughter of 
Joseph Smith, the Prophet). 

c. Evidence. 

1. No record found of her birth. 

2. Record calling her daughter of Daniel. 

3. More evidence required as to birth date and name of her 
mother and paternal grandfather. 

I. Ancestry of Lydia Fuller. 
a. Versions of father of Matthew Fuller, her 2nd gt-grandfather. 

1. Edward Fuller (Fuller Gen.). 

2. John Fuller, son of Robert (who md. Margaret Balls) 
(F. H. Fuller.) 

b. Evidence. 

1. Nothing but evidence of kinship, for former. 

2. Parish Reeord of baptism of ‘‘Matthew, son of John 
and Margaret.’’ 

c. Probably ancestry. 

1. Matthew*, John’, Robert®, John’. 

2. Joseph Smith”, Lucy Mack”, Lydia Gates’, Lydia Fuller’, 
Shubael Fuller’, Mehitable Rowley’, Elizabeth Fuller’, 
Matthew’, Tohn*, Robert”, John’. 

3. Joseph Smith”, Lucy Mack®, Lydia Gates*, Lydia Fuller’, 
Shubael Fuller’, John Fuller’, Samuel Fuller*, Edward 
Fuller’, Robert”, John’. 


SUMMARY 


We are vitally interested in-following back the ancestry of this 
family—a family which seems to belong to the whole Church. ‘There 
is evidence of a wealth of information and pedigrees to draw upon. 
But there is danger in jumping at conclusions, in every link in the 
chain. Usually there is evidence sufficient to establish the connection. 
Whenever we encounter a place where proof is lacking, we must 
provide such before going on. Information even in print is often 
wrong, and must be tested as to its truth. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Said an Eastern genealogist, ‘““The thing I would criticize 
about your method is that you seem to take everything that is printed 
tor granted. Is the criticism just? 

2. What evidence is there that the information, found in printed 
family histories is correct? 

3. There are two types of genealogies, those which give sources 
for their information, and those which do not. Explain. 

4. What is the ‘‘court of last resort’’ in testing accuracy of 


statements? 
5. Apply the sentiment of ‘‘O, say what is truth?’’ to research, 
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LESSON 31 
RESEARCH THROUGH CORRESPONDENCE 


There are occasions when research requires the aid of 
correspondence. Private manuscripts of genealogy already com- 
piled may be obtainable only through communications. Copies 
of original documents may be required from some record-keeping 
centre. _ Knowing information is to be had from a distant 
source, we may send a written request for someone to do research 
for us there. 


PROBLEM.—The Importance of Correspondence in Gen- 
ealogical Research. 

References.—1. A communication was received from a 
member of the Bishop family whose home was in Wyoming, who 
was seeking to secure genealogical data of a member of his own 


family who was supposed to have accompanied the Pioneers 
to Utah, about 1848. 


“The name of this relative was William Harrison Bishop, son 
of Sylvanus and Rachel Spicer Bishop, born in New York State Sept. 
11, 1821. I believe he was a minister of the gospel. 

“T will gladly exchange data with any of the descendants of 
this man. I have been able to secure reliable data of the Bishop line 
back to Thomas Bishop who settled in Manchester, Mass., in the 
year 1667, and have very complete data on two branches of the 
family from which William H. descended. He was supposed to have 
settled at Deseret, Utah.” 


Reference to the Bishop Surname Envelope showed there 
was a Bishop Surname Organization, and also a William H. 
Bishop Family Association. It was decided to communicate 
with the latter. Mention of his being a pioneer suggested look- 
ing in the ‘Pioneers and Prominent Men of Utah,’’ for his 
family. It was there. A copy of the facts found was sent to 
the correspondent in Wyoming, and an account of what had been 
forwarded was sent to the Wm. H. Bishop Family, asking them 
to add to or correct as they could. “This was the account ap- 
pearing there: 


Bishop, William H. (son of Sylvanus Bishop, born April 10, 
1765, and Rachel Spicer, born July 19, 1775, both at Kinderhook, 
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N. Y.). He was born Sept. 11, 1821, Oswego, N. Y. Came ito 
Utah in 1848. (Then followed an account in full of his wives 
and children.) 


A speedy reply came from the Bishop Family Organization, 
giving not only complete genealogy of the William Henry (not 
Harrison) Bishop family, but a record following that branch 
back to a Richard Bishop of Salem, Mass., who was born about 
1607. ‘This had been obtained in correspondence with William 
Whitney Cone, who was engaged in compiling a Bishop Gen- 
ealogy. They offered to freely exchange any information they 
had in their possession. 

This Bishop record was forwarded on to Wyoming. 

The response to this contribution was a splendidly or- 
ganized copy of the Bishop genealogy on which the corres- 
pondent there had been working for twenty-five years. It was a 
manuscript of 62 type-written pages. In addition he proffered 
to supply photos of members of their family to all interested. 

A copy of this compilation was added to the Library, 
where all interested might have access to it. 

2. An effort was being made to trace back the family 
of Dr. Burtis F. Robbins, and obtain more facts regarding 
the earlier members of that family. A record had been copied, 
showing in skeleton outline that the pedigree ran back 


Dr. Burtus F.° Robbins, Joseph Burtis*, Charles Burtis’, John 
Rogers’, Antrim’, Aaron*, Samuel®, Aaron’, Daniel’. 


The information appeared good, but there were no ref- 
erences to substantiate it. [he names of the children in the 
earlier generations were lacking, and dates were required for 
making a proper record. 

The family settled in New Jersey at an early date. The 
Index to New Jersey Wills, issued by the office of the Secre- 
tary of State, was examined, and four wills were selected and 
written for which seemed to correspond most with the heads of 
the first five generations, viz., Dantel Robins, whose will was 
proved in 1714;Aaron Robins, whose will was proved in 1759; 
Aaron Robbins, Sr., will 1785; and Antrim Robbins, will 1839. 
(No will was listed for Samuel.) 

These wills were all received, and proved to be indeed 
those of three progenitors, and one uncle. Below is shown the 
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information as first recorded, and as it appeared after the corres- 
pondence. 


Daniel Robbins, b. abt. 1640; was in New Jersey abt. 1667. Prob- 
ably came from New Haven, Conn., for he held land there at 
the=time of his death, 1714. \Md> ist Hope ee ee a doe) 
lonilhasae sonGl Mil WMEboy oo oe ; 2 children. 

Aaron Robbins, had 7 children. 

Samuel Robbins, had 5 children. 

Aaron Robbins, b. abt., 1750, Allentown, Mon Co., N. J.; d. 1783; 
will dated 31 Mareh, 1783; md. Mary, daughter of James An- 
trim. Two children, Mary and Antrim. 

Antrim Robbins, b. 22 March, 1775, Allentown, Mon. Co., N. J.; d. 
14 Mar. 1839; md. Lydia Rogers. (From here the direct line 
was quite complete.) 


Along with the wills a recorded tradition was used where 
it coincided with the facts established by them, to complete 
the data. 


Daniel Robbins, was the first known ancestor of this family. He was 
in New Jersey in 1667. In his will dated 22 June, 1714, and 
proved 18 August, 1714, he speaks of himself as of ‘‘Crosswicks 
in the country of Monmouth in the province of New Jersey, 
Yeoman.’ In it he mentions the following children: 

Son Nathaniell Robins, then deceased, and the latter’s two daugh- 
ters, Sarah and Marable Robbins.. 
Sons Daniell, 
Moses, 
Richard, 
Aaron (see below), 
Benjamin. 
Daughters Mary, 
Hope (Hoope). 
Lydia, wife of William Therp of Woodbridge, N. J. 

Aaron® Robbins, (Daniel’), in his will dated the 6th of the 4th month, 
1759, speaks of himself as “of New Hanover in the County of 
Burlington,’ N. J. He mentions his 

Wife Elizabeth, 

Sons Samuell (see below), 
Aaron (his will quoted below, 
Daniel and 
Moses of Allentown. 
Ephraim. 

Daughters Elizabeth Quicksall, 
Abigail Buck, 

Mary Steward. 

Grandchild Margaret Holloway. 

Margaret Steward, 
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James Robins, 
James, Lucia, Ephraim, and Margarett (children of his son 
Ephraim) . 

This will was proved 19 April, Pos 

Samuel’ Robbins, (Aaron’, Daniel) left no will, but in the will of 
his brother Aaron, the latter mentions his ‘‘cousin’’ Aaron, son 
of Samuel Robbins deceased. 

Aaron® Robbins, (Samuel*, Aaron’, Daniel’), likewise left no will, but 
here family history and tradition may be utilized to fill in many 
details of the family. His son was 

Antrim Robbins’, (Aaron*, Samuel", Aaron’, Daniel’) made his will 
10 Dec., 1838; proved 27 March, 1839; and calls himself ‘‘of 
the township of Chesterfield in the county of Burlington. Korie 
mentions his 

Wife Hannah D. Robbins. 
Sons Isaac R. 
John R. (progenitor of Dr. Robbins) , 
George H. (youngest son, under 21 years). 
Daughters Lydia Ann, 
Rebecca Burtis, 
Mary. 
Granddaughter Mary Burtis (then under 18). 
Grandson Charles Robbins (son of John R.). 


From this point the family record carries them forward 


to Dr. Robbins. 
3. A recent communication from Mr. Edwin L. Edgerly 


of New York City contained this request for research: 


“T am compiling the Genealogy of the Edgerly Family in 
America (1631-1928). I have a record of 

“Samuel’ Edgerly, (Samuel’, Benjamin’, Benjamin*, Samuel’, 
Thomas’, Thomas’), born Boston, Mass., May 20, 1832. Emigrated 
to Utah, 1860 to 1862. Died, Manti, Utah, July 5, 1891. 

‘It may have been that he was a member of the Church of 
Latter-day Saints. 

“T have examined the excellent volumes of the Genealogical 
Society of Utah Magazine (Vols. 1-18), in the New York Public 
Library, but find no mention of the Edgerly family. I am very 
desirous of including this family in my records, (providing he left 
a family) and I write you for information. 

“Will you kindly inform me if you have any record of him? 
Who would be the proper person in Manti to ask concerning him? 
I have a picture of Samuel Edgerly taken when a young man, sent me 
some years ago by his relatives, but they could furnish me with no 
information concerning him except the date of his death.” 


Working first on the supposition that he may have been 
a member of the Church, a survey of available sources was made. 
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No trace of any family connected with him was found in the 
Census of Ward members for 1925. No reference to them 
could be discovered in the files at the Historian’s Office. No 
suggestion of a clue was obtained from reference to the books on 
the Pioneers of Utah, Jensen’s Biographical Encyclopedia, the 
files of the Research Clearing House and of the Temple Index 
Bureau; nor was there a Surname Envelope for the name. 

The Ward Record was the next source. A letter was sent 
to the Stake Clerk of South Sanpete Stake, of Manti, requesting 
that, if he had been a member of the Church, the records of the 
Ward where he resided be searched, or that information be given 
of the whereabouts of his descendants. The reply was that 
the Ward records of the Stake had been searched, but no such 
name as Edgerly had been found; nor did older members who 
had been consulted remember anyone of that name. 

Appeal was next made to the Records of the City Sexton 
of Manti. There was an entry showing that Samuel Edgerly 
died August 6, 1889, and was buried there. The sexton added 
that Mr. Edgerly had, during his life, frequently visited the 
carpenter shop of John Buchanan. “Yesterday I inquired of his 
son, if he had ever heard Mr. Edgerly speak of his birth or 
parents. He informed me that he had not. He said he had 
spent two summers on the homestead with Mr. Edgerly, but 
that the latter did not talk of his youth or parents. This man 
was with Mr. Edgerly when he died, and there was no record 
given.” 

Further assistance was kindly given locally, by an examina- 
tion of the records of the County Recorder's Office. There 
was found, Book A 17, p. 740, and p. 746, record of deeds 
from “‘Samucl Edgerly, Jr.,, disposing of 160 acres of land. 
This investigator wrote: 


“There are many of the old settlers here who were acquainted 
with Mr. Edgerly. He was a bachelor. It is not known why he 
came to Manti. He lived a regular pioneer life in a small cabin 
erected on his land.” 


OUTLINE 


These citations exemplify how the principle of exchange operates in 
research through correspondence. 
I. Bishop Correspondence. 
a. Request for search. 
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b. What each contributed. 
c. What each gained. 

II. Robbins Correspondence. 
a. What was known originally. 
b. Wills obtained. 
c. New information. 

Ill. Edgerly Correspondence. 
a. Request and what was contributed. 
b. Church sources utilized. 
c. Civic and County Records. 
d. Facts obtained for reply. 


SUMMARY 


Every family will have occasion to make use of the opportunities 
of research through correspondence. Others are equally desirous of 
obtaining information from our records. Each can assist the other 
in this method, and both thereby gain. If the first source searched 
for us does not bring the desired result, we should try other sources, 
for usually the records were made somewhere. Thus correspondence 
enables us to reach out, with little inconvenience, and gather facts 
from the fruitful field of distanct records. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


What are the essentials of a good letter of inquiry? 
1. Enumerate some advantages of correspondence research. 
2. Recount some successes you have obtained by this means. 
3. How does the principle of exchange operate in this field? 
4. “Definite requests will bring definite information in return.’ 
5. Of what assistance are printed forms in writing for definite, 
specific data? 


’ 


LESSON 32 
ADVERTISING AS AN AID IN RESEARCH 


This is a day of advertising. The results to be obtained 
need no elaboration. Why may not equally important results 
be gained by this means in the field of reasearch? 

‘PROBLEM.—What Results in Research are Gained Through 
Proper Advertising? 

References.—Certain genealogical magazines have special 
columns for ‘‘notes and queries.’’ Examples of the type of ad- 
vertising done and the returns from these may be seen from 
selections taken at random. 


in the Ne EL HAG G. Ree, Vol. 55, p. 446, is a Section 
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headed: “Genealogies in Preparation—Persons of the several 
names are advised to furnish the compilers of these genealogies 
with records of their own families and other information which 
they think may be useful. We would suggest that all facts of 
interest illustrating family history or character be communicated.”’ 

The first family listed is, ‘“‘Leavens.—Rev. Philo F. 
Leavens, 15 Grove Terrace, Passaic, N. J., would be thankful 
for any items of information concerning a Leavens name, or a 
Leavens family, that has not already been sent to him.” 

Among the “‘Queries,”’ p. 224, we read, “‘Leavens.— 
Elizabeth, second wife of John Leavens, married about 1680. 
John Leavens was born at Roxbury, Mass., April 27, 1640, 
and lived at Stratford, Conn., Roxbury again, and finally Wood- 
stock, Conn. Authentic information wanted in regard to the 
maiden name and parentage of his wife.” 

Among the replies published six months later is this one: 
“Leavens.— (ante, page 224.) I made a similar inquiry for 
the maiden name oi Elizabeth, second wife of John Leavens, 
. who died at Woodstock, Conn., Oct. 26, 1696, in the Register, 
Vol. 51, p. 361, and at last-am able to give the answer. At 
my request, Miss Louise Tracy, of New Haven, has examined 
records in that city and has perfectly determined the identity 
of the person in question. She was the daughter of Edward 
Preston and granddaughter of William Preston, and born 29 
Sept., 1655. The records show that Elizabeth Preston, daugh- 
ter of Edward, married John Levins, Nov. 23, 1674; and 
the home of this new family was at Stratford. We are glad 
to have rescued her identity from utter forgetfulness. She 
sprang from an excellent family, her career was eminently di- 
versified with adventure, and it becomes her Leavens posterity 
to honor her memory. 

15 Grove Terrace, Passaic, N. J. 
(Rev.) Philo F. Leavens.”’ 
On page 344: 

“Simpson.—Can any one give the maiden name of Mary, 
wife of Jonathan Simpson (deacon of the Old South Church, 
born in 1685, and died in 1762), also the names of her parents? 

Charles H. Preston.”’ 
Reply, page 445: 
“Simpson.—The following may furnish clues to the an- 
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cestry of the wife of Jonathan Simpson (ante, page 344), 
born 3 April, 1684, died 18 Feb., 1763, deacon of the Old 
South Church:— 

Jonathan Simpson and Mary Baker were married 10 
April, 1707, by Rev. Ebenezer Pemberton, minister of the Old 
South Church. (See Boston Rec. Com. Report, No. 28, Ds 
16.) Jonathan Simpson and Mary Flood entered intention of 
marriage, 6 Feb., 1745-6, at Boston. (See same Report, p. 
282.) Also see Wyman’s Charlestown, Vol. 2, p. 867; and 
Hill's History of the Old South Church. 

|e dl ls 

To show that the same results can be gained in England as 
in America we turn next to the set of volumes titled, “Notes 
and Queries.” 

Opening at 2nd Series, Vol. XI, p. 47, we note this 


query: 
“Calvacamp, in Normandy.—At p. 147, Vol. IV, of Mr. 


Forester’s translation of Ordericus Vitalis, the Toeni family are said, 
in a footnote, to have sprung from a Frank named ‘Hugh de Calva- 


camp.’ Will any learned correspondent versed in early Norman 
antiquities kindly say who this personage was? 
“Senex.” 


A glance at the index for “‘Calvacamp”’ shows there were 
a number of communications on this subject. 


On page 98: 

Calvacamp in Normandy (2nd S. XI, 47)—The following 
extract from the ‘Acts of the Archbishops of Rouen,’ in Mabillon’s 
Analecta (11:437-8), may interest Senex: 

‘Hugo succeeded Gunhard. He was of noble origin, but ignoble 
in all his deeds. He was a monk at St. Denis when William, son of 
Rollo, Duke of the Normans, gave him the bishopric. * * * 
Todiniac, which was in the domain of the archbishop, he gave to his 
brother Radulphus, a most powerful man, son of Hugo de Calvacamp.’ 

“Todiniacus is clearly the etymon for Toeni, and Radulfus was 
the first member of the Toeni family, at least so it would seem. 


Sapien Ce 


On page 154: 

“Hugh de Calvacamp, and Calvacamp in Normandy. (2nd S. 
XI:47.) Hugh de Calvacamp was the father of—1. Hugh, Arch- 
bishop of Rouen from 942 to 989, appointed to that see by William 
I, surnamed Longsword, the son of Rollo; and of 2. Randolph, on 
whom his brother, the Archbishop, bestowed the fief of Todiniacum, 
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or Toeny. Randolph was the father of Randolph Sire de Toeny. 
Randolph Sire de Toeny was father of Roger de Toeny, surnamed the 
Spaniard, who rebelled against the accession of William, Duke of 
Normandy; (See Lesson 17 for the story of this) and of whose 
sons—1. Randolph, the eldest survivor, acquired large property in 
England at the Conquest, and became ancestor of the Lords de Toeny; 
and 2. Robert, a younger son, obtained immense estates in Stafford- 
shire and elsewhere, and founded the original house of Stafford, and 
the knightly family of the Gresleys. 

“Roger de Toeny, the Spaniard, is described by William of 
Jumieges as ‘de stirpe Malahulcii, qui Rollonis patruus fuerat, et 
cum eo Francos atterens, Normanniam fortiter acquisierat,’ that is, 
he was of the stock of Malahulc, paternal uncle of Rollo, the con- 
queror of Normandy. * * * ‘The Archbishop was the con- 
temporary of William I, the son cf Rollo. Hugh de Calvacamp, his 
father. probably belonged to the same generation as Rollo. But 
Malahulc, ancestor of the Toenys, was Rollo’s paternal uncle. It 
follows, therefore, almost of necessity, that Hugh de Calvacamp was 
son of Malahulc. 

“Rollo was the son of Rognvald, surnamed the Wise, the Rich, 
and the Magnificent, Jarl of More, in Norway; and Rognvald was 
son of Eystein Glumru, or the Eloquent. Malahulc was, therefore, 
younger brother of Rognvald, and younger son of Eystein. 

“Eystein’s father was Ivar, the independent Jarl, or prince, of the 
Uplanders of Norway. Ivar, again, was son of Haldane the Old; 
and the ascending series of Haldane’s ancestors are traced, up to 
mythological times, in the Fundinn Noregur, as printed, for example, 
in P. E. Muller’s Saga-Bibliothek, Vol. II, p. 430. They appear to 
have belonged to the original stock of the Northmen, who ruled in 
Norway and the North before the Inglinga, or race of Odin, obtained 
the supremacy. 

“These later references ate given, in extract, more fully in the 
last (the third) edition of the Lives of the Lindsays, Vol. I, p. 401— 
one of the once numerous branches of the Toenys. Proofs of the 
filiation of Robert, the first de Stafford, and of Godehilda, mother of 
Robert and wife of Roger the Spaniard, a Spanish princess, are also 
there referred to. 

“(Lord) Lindsay.’ 
On page 413: 

“Palgrave says: ‘Numerous were Rollo’s kith and kin; the names 
of the two may be recalled—Gerlo who held the county of Blois, 
and Hulderic or Malahulc, the uncle of Rollo. This Malahulc was 
the ancestor of the widely-spread noble sept, chief of whom were the 
renowned houses of Conches and Toeny.’ Normans, p. 680.” 


Senex. 


From the “‘Genealogy’’ Column in the Deseret News are 
frequently obtained clues giving connections between families. 
Several months ago a pedigree of the Audley family was pub- 
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lished, and contained in it was a connection needed to connect 
up the Whitney family with that pedigree. A few weeks since 
a sketch was printed of the Conant family, and among these are 
ancestors of the Snows. Again appears an advertisement regard- 
ing the Shackleton family in Skipton, Yorks, Eng.; and in this 
family Pres. George F. Richards is vitally interested, since his 
great-grandmother, Nancy Shackleton, was of Arncliffe Parish, 
which is included in the district of Skipton. 

Good clues and suggestions as to where to obtain needed 
information may frequently be had by reviewing the advertise- 
ments of genealogical books published. Here are three notices 
from one page in the Register. 


Conant Genealogy. Genealogy of the Conant Family. (The 
list contains the names of Conants who cannot be properly placed in 
the genealogy of the family. By Frederick Odell Conant, 229 Com- 
mercial St., Portland, Me. 

Grant Genealogy. The 313th anniversary of the birth of Pris- 
cilla (Grey) Grant, February 27, 1601. Report of the sixth reunion 
of the Grant Family, February 27, 1914. 

(This Priscilla Grey, wife of Matthew Grant, was probably 
the grandmother of Beriah Grant, progenitor of President Heber J. 
Grant. Her ancestors were the ancient family of Greys of the English 
nobility.) 

Newton Genealogy. Genealogical, biographical, historical; being 
a record of the descendants of Richard Newton of Sudbury and Marl- 
borough, Mass., 1638. With genealogies of families descended from 
the immigrants, Rev. Roger Newton of Milford, Conn.; Thomas 
Newton of Fairfield, Conn.; Matthew Newton of Stonington, Conn.; 
Newtons of Virginia; Newtons near Boston. By Ermina Newton 
Leonard, De Pere, Wis. (Page 384, Vol. 69.) 


On page 94: 

Lindsay Genealogy. The annual report of the Lindsay Family 
Association of America for 1913. Edited by Mrs. Margaret Lindsay 
Anderson. 


On page 191: 


Fuller Genealogy. Genealogy of the descendants of Capt. Mat- 
thew Fuller; John Faller of Newton; John Fuller of Lynn; John 
Fuller of Ipswich; Robert Fuller of Dorchester and Dedham. To which 
is added supplements of Vol. 1, genealogy of some descendants of 
Edward Fuller of the Mayflower, and Vol. 2, some descendants of 
Dr. Samuel Fuller of the Mayflower. By William Hyslop Fuller. 
Address W. H. Fuller, 23 School St., Palmer, Mass. 
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OUTLINE 


I. Advertising in America. 
a. Leavens. 
1. Notice of book in preparation. 
2. Query as to parentage of Elizabeth. 
3. Reply to query. 
b. Simpson. 
1. Query as to maiden name of Mary. 
2. Reply giving sources. 
Il, Advertising in England. 
fe ues de Calvacamp. 
Query as to his ancestry. 
2: First reply: called father of Ralph de Toeny. 
3. Second reply: 
(a) Father of de Poctys. 
(b) Son of Malahulc. 
(c) Norwegian ancestry. 
(d) Progenitor of Lindsays, Staffords, etc. 
III. Notices in Column for Genealogy in News. 
a. Audley-Whitney ancestry. 
b. Conant-Snow genealogy. 
c. Shackleton-Richards family. 
IV. Ads of Genealogical Books. 
. Conant. 
. Grant. 
Newton. 
. Lindsay. 
Fuller. 


cao oe 


SUMMARY 


In an age when numerous genealogists are compiling records of 
various families, and seeking eagerly for information of families of 
that name, it is only fair to let others know (1) the facts we have 
prepared; (2) the items we are seeking to obtain. Abundant evidence 
is available to show that letting others know of our contributions and 
of our wants, is an investment that pays good dividends in return. 
The discovery of one genealogist is the vital concern of many others. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Why has advertising paid so well in business? 

2. Ought it to bring equally good returns in genealogy? 

3. Name different ways in which a family may advertise for 
information, 

4. Under what obligation is a family with priceless information 
to apprise others of the fact? 

5. How many families, such as the Smith or Snow families, 
benefit by following up a notice such as that regarding the Fuller 
Genealogy? 
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LESSON 33 
TRAVEL AND THE GENEALOGICAL QUEST 


Proportionately few records that are in existence have been 
published. Manuscripts lie hidden away, and forgotten, which 
contain such facts as are sought far and wide. In many cases 
correspondence will not elicit this data, for such are not known 
to local representatives. The individual most vitally concerned, 
and filled with the genealogical urge, must make the investigation 
at the original sources himself. 


PROBLEM.—How Travel May be Used to Solve Research 
Problems. 

References.—One of the most frequent opportunities to do 
this type of research is that which comes to our missionaries. 
Many a time it has happened that these have visited their own 
ancestral home, and have copied from the records there the names 
of their ancestors. Here is an example. 


“In 1805 my great-grandfather, Johann Eberhardt Zundel, with 
three sons and two daughters, came to America. A brother, Johan 
Michael Zundel also came with him. The family settled in Pennsyl- 
vania. A son of the former, John Jacob Zundel, embraced the gospel 
and came to Utah. 

“Years after, when over 70 years old, he returned to Germany 
on a mission, and visited his birthplace. While here my grandfather 
copied from the records of Wiernsheim, Wurtt., Germany, the pedigree 
of our family, which copy was certified under date of 28 Nov., 1874. 

“Tt began with his 3rd great-grandfather, and continued down 
as follows: 

“Johannes Zundel, b. abt. 1640, Wiernsheim, Wurtt. 

“Johannes, b. 30 July, 1666. 

“Johann Georg, b. 12 May, 1693. 

“Johannes, b. 10 Dec., 1719. 

“Johann Eberhard, b. 1 Apr., 1761. 

“John Jacob (who copied the record) .”’ 


Another method of benefiting by travel in research is to 
have the records copied by another who visits the place of 
their deposit. 


“In 1920, my brother George wrote to G. E. Stechert Co., of 
New York, for a book. His order came to the attention of a Frederick 
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A. Zundel in their employ. He immediately wrote to my brother 
requesting an account of the western branch of the Zundels. The 
pedigree as outlined above was sent him. Thereupon he wrote to 
a friend of his in Zurich, Switzerland. This friend, from the records 
there, obtained a pedigree of the family dating back to 1501, and 
connecting directly with that obtained in Germany by my grandfather. 

“The ‘Zurich’ line begins: The first of this history in Zurich 
was Nicolam Zundel of Sargans, in St. Gallen, Rhine Province, anno 
1501, where there were three guild castles.” 

“Our branch of the family in the East is in possession of the 
family coat of arms. Frederick A. Zundel wrote, “There is a large 
German work on family crests in which ours also appears. It is 
mentioned that the crest was sent in by a Zundel of Bazreuth, who 
claims that his ancestors came from Zurich. It would, therefore, appear 
that all Zundels descended from the same stock. It is recorded in the 
archives of Zurich that in the year 1501, Nikolam Zundel the smith 
from Sargan, St. Gallen, became a citizen. He is the ancestor of the 
different branches. * * ¥*’ 

“Nicolam Zundel, b. before 1501, of Sargans, St. Gallen. 

“David, b. 1524. 

“Hans Jakob, b. 1554. 

“Hans Peter, b. 1604. 

“Johannes, b. 1638. (‘Who went to a foreign country.’) 

“This last proved to be identical with the first Johannes of the 
pedigree obtained by my grandfather from Germany.” 


As mentioned (Lesson 29), Heber C. Kimball never learned 
the name of his grandfather. The Kimballs, over thirty years 
ago, engaged B. F. Cummings, Jr., to endeavor to trace the 
ancestry of the Kimball family of Utah. His report of May 
12, 1896, was published in the Deseret News. 

Searches were made, but there was not the faintest clue at 
either Sheldon, Franklin County, Vermont, where Heber C. 
Kimball was born, or at St. Alban, the county seat. The prob- 
lem was most baffling. 


After a year’s investigation he learned that a history of the 
Kimball family was being prepared. He corresponded with 
the author, but the latter had no record of the descent of 
Solomon F. Kimball, father of Heber C. Kimball. Elder Cum- 
mings later.made a personal call and examined his manuscript, 
with the same result. 

The search continued; the books in Boston libraries were 
thoroughly gone over, as well as the records of many towns in 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island and Connecticut; 
totally without success. 
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Since his parents died at Mendon, N. Y., a similar in- 
vestigation was made there, with a like result. 


Professor Sharples, compiler of the Kimball genealogy was 
again visited. In the meantime he had greatly enlarged his 
collections, but still he had no clue whatsoever to the missing 
link. He was convinced that the Utah family was descended 
from one of two immigrants, Richard and Henry, who came to 
America at a very early date. But there was no information 
with which to make the connection. 


Never before had the researcher felt so completely baffled. 

A personal visit was next made to Sheldon, Vermont. The 
earliest church record there commenced in 1855, too recent to 
give any help. ‘The earliest town records of births, marriages 
and deaths are some years later. Clearly nothing to be gained 
there. The village cemetery did not contain a Kimball grave. 
Several aged life-long residents could give no aid. 


The land records were the only resources left. These he 
searched thoroughly, taking full notes. 


“Pulling together such facts and reasonable deductions as these 
records afford, [ constructed the following hypothesis, but was unable 
to fully confirm it. James Kimball and his wife Meribath, evidently 
an aged couple, settled in Sheldon in 1796, five years after the first 
house was built there. In or immediately after that year, six other 
settlers named Kimball appeared in Sheldon, as buyers and owners of 
land, etc. Their names were John, Solomon F., James, Moses, 
Stephen and Jesse. 

“From transactions made between James and Meribah and the 
other six Kimballs, I became convinced that they were of one family; 
father, mother, and six sons.”’ 


At Enosburg Falls, a village some miles distant, he heard 
of and visited some persons named Kimball. One young man, 
James Burton Kimball, proved to be a great-grandson of James, 
the brother of Solomon F., although he had never heard of 
Heber C. Kimball. He said that the ancestor of the Kimballs of 
Sheldon had formerly lived at Enfield, N. H., and later re- 
moved to Sheldon, accompanied by his six sons. One of these, 
his great-grandfather, was James; two others were named John 
and Moses. 

These facts were communicated to Prof. Sharples. They 
gave sufficient information for him to definitely establish a 
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connection with the main branch, descended from Richard Kim- 
ball of Ipswich, Mass. 

The birth of Solomon F. had not been recorded by the 
town clerk at Hopkinton, N. H. where he was born. He was 
one of a family of eleven children, nine of whom were properly 
recorded. His name and that of a younger brother, Jesse, were 
omitted. But the birth record of his family had always been 
supposed to be complete. There was now a perfect connection, 
showing Heber C. Kimball was sixth in descent from the first 
Richard.’ (Reprinted in the Kimball Family News, March, 
1898, p. 38.) 

Zerubbabel Snow, b. 14 May, 1672, Woburn, Mass., 
married Jemima Cutler. She was the daughter of Phebe Page, 
who was in turn the daughter of John Page and Phebe. * * * 
To find the ancestors of Phebe Page was the object of a visit 
to the parish of Lavenham, co. Suffolk, by Miss Elizabeth 
French, of the Committee of English Research of the New 
England H. & G. Society. These entries were found: 


John fage (sic,? Page) and Phebe Paine married 5 June, 1621. 
Phebe daughter of Wiliam Payne baptized 1 April, 1594. 
William Payne and Agnes Nves (sic,? Neves) md. 28 Dec., 1584. 
Elizabeth daughter of William Payne bap. 11 Sept., 1586. 
William Payne senior buried 17 Noy., 1587. 
Richard and William, sons of William Payne, bap. 20 Feb., 1597. 
William Hamond and Elizabeth Payne married 9 June, 1605. 
William Payne, the elder, buried 9 June, 1621. 

(NS ES Hs 6 Ge Resmo9 25-252) 


Agnes (Neves) Payne made a will which was proved 25 
April, 1646. She was buried at Lavenham, 8 Oct., 1645. 
By comparing wills, etc., of this family in England with the 
American records of the Page and Payne and Hammond, it is 
determined that of the children of William Payne, and Agnes 
Neves, Phebe md. John Page; Elizabeth md. William Hammond; 
and with their brother William all moved to New England. It 
appears from the records that the ancestry of William, the father, 
was probably William’, William’, Thomas’, 

John Page is traced to London, England. His forefathers 
through personal investigation are now proved to be: 


Richard*, John®, Henry”, Nicholas*. 
(N. E. H. & G. Reg. 79:82-84.) 
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‘The importance of this research by an investigator in Eng- 
land to Utah families may be shown by the following descents: 


(Dr.) Perry G? Snow™, Gardner Snow™, Warren S. Snow”, 
Sarah Hastings”, Jonathan Hastings”, Josiah Hastings’, Thomas 
Hastings’, Abigail Hammond", Lt. John Hammond’, Elizabeth Payne’, 
William Payne* (md. Agnes Neves), prob. William Payne’, William’, 
Thomas’. 

Moroni Snow”, Erastus Snow”, Levi Snow’, Zerubbabel Snow’,: 
John Snow’, Jemima Cutler’, Phebe Page’, Richard Page’, John’, 
Henry’, Nicholas’. 


OUTLINE 


Types of Research by Travel. 
I. Personal Research by Missionattes. 
a. John Jacob Zundel. 
1. Age. 
2. Pedigree obtained. 
3. Where and how. 
Il. Having Records Copied by Another Traveler. 
a. Zundel record in Zurich. 
1. Request from Frederick A. Zundel. 
2. Copied by friend in Zurich. 
3. Connection made. 
II, Personal Research by Traveling Genealogist. 
a. Connecting the Kimball Family. 
1. Search by B. F. Cummings, Jr. 
2. The records investigated. 
3. Compiled family history. 
4, Where the clue was found. 
5. How proof was obtained. 
b. Tracing back the Page and Payne families. 
1. Search by members of Eng. Research Committee. 
2. Parish records, wills, American records. 
3. Connections made. 


SUMMARY 


The traveling genealogist has advantages in research, for by being 
on the ground he can see and utilize many sources that would not 
appear to the correspondent at a distance. Frequent opportunities 
come to missionaries, and those who are traveling on business or 
for pleasure to visit at the sources of information, and get in a short 
time facts that are of lasting worth to their kindred. No such 
opportunity should be neglected. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. What are (a) the advantages, and (b) the disadvantages of 
research by traveling? 
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2. Discuss the comparative value of correspondence, travel, and 
library research as methods of obtaining genealogy. 

3. Relate instances where missionaries have obtained records 
of their forefathers. 

4, Could the Kimball connection have been made in Utah, with- 
out the places of record being actually visited? 

5. Why should our genealogists keep informed of the results 
obtained by the Committee on English Research? 


LESSON 34 


TRACING BPAMMIES TO -BUROPE 


One of the outstanding difficulties in genealogy from the 
American standpoint is bridging the gap of the Atlantic. Most 
American pedigrees do not reach beyond that point. Where 
the place of former residence in Europe is known, then the 
problem is identical with similar research in America. But very 
few records were kept of the homes of American settlers. It 
is a case of prospecting until the right evidence is found. The 
problem is not an impossible one, for many families have already 
made their European connections. 


PROBLEM.—How Families Have Been Traced to Europe. 

References.—1. The Billings Ancestors. In the year 1861 
Frederick Billings employed Mr. H. G. Somerby, a distinguished 
American genealogist who was then living in London, to trace 
back, as far as practicable, the line of the Billings family to 
which he belonged. Mr. Somerby was engaged in the work for 
more than a year, crossing the ocean two or three times to make 
sure of the English and American connections, and what follows 
here is taken from his report. (Dana: Hist. of Woodstock, 
Vermont. ) 


‘The clue was found among the various wills made by those 
of the Billings name. One of these was made by an Ebenezer 
Billing, dated 23 Jan., 1649, who made his brother William a 
legatee, “if he comes back to England within two years after 
my decease.’’ The will then provides: 


“Whereas my brother William Billing by virtue of an obligation 
unto me before his departure for New England, whereby he relinquished 
and made over to me for certain considerations therein contained, his 
part and interest in the house and lands called Deanes, situated in 
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Taunton in said county of Somerset, formerly belonging to our late 
father William Billing deceased.” 


There was only one William Billing who came to America 
at that early date, so we have his place of former residence, 
the name of his brother Ebenezer, and the name of his father, 
William Billing. 

This William Billing who came to New England, settled 
finally at Stonington, Conn. In his will proved 14 April, 
1713, he mentions his wife Mary, (whom he married in Massa- 
chusetts), and among his other children his daughter Mercy and 
grandson Beriah Grant (3rd great-grandfather of President Heber 
J. Grant.) The birth of this William was in Taunton, Somer- 
setshire, England, about 1629. 

His father, William Billing, the youngest son of Richard 
Billing, had by his father’s will a house and some land in Taun- 
ton called Deanes, which passed to his son William, who, emi- 
grating to New England, sold it to his brother Ebenezer Billing. 
The record of the progenitors of Richard Billing runs thus: 


Roger’, . William’. John*, Nicholas’, Sir Thomas’, John’. 


Sir Thomas Billing, of the second generation, was a noted 
public official in his day. He married Katherine Giffard, a 
scion of a noted family whose forebears were leaders among the 
Normans before they conquered England. So, once the English 
connection was made, an illimitable field of ancestry was en- 
countered. 

The descendants of this American settler, and references to 
the remarkable record of his progenitors, will be found given 
in N. E. & G. Register, Vol. 81:157. 

2. English Ancestors of the Kimball Family. Daniel 
Webster was the son of Ebenezer Webster and Abigail Eastman. 
She was the daughter of Thomas Eastman and Abigail French; 
the granddaughter of Samuel Eastman and Elizabeth Severans; 
and great-granddaughter of Abigail Kimball. She was the daugh- 
ter of Richard Kimball, and married in England John Severans. 

All that was known of the antecedents of this Richard 
Kimball prior to 1889 was the record of his embarkation at 
Ipswich, England. 
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“Embarked at Ipswich, Eng., for New England, Apr. 10, 1634, 
in the Elizabeth, William Andrews, Master, Richard Kemball, aged 
39, with wife Ursula, and children Henry, aged 15; Elizabeth, aged 
13; Richard, aged 11; John, aged 3; and Thomas, aged 1 year.”’ 


This Richard settled first at Watertown, of which he was 
a proprietor, 1636-7, and was admitted freeman, May 6, 1635. 
He removed to Ipswich probably in 1637. Richard Kemball, 
Sr., was probably the ancestor of most of the numerous families 
of the name of Kimball in New England. (Bond: Hist. of 
Watertown, Vol. [:323.) 

“Thomas Scott, Ipswich, came in the Elizabeth from 
Ipswich, 1634, with wife Elizabeth, aged 40; and children 
Elizabeth, aged 9; Abigail, 7; Thomas, 6. In the same ship 
came Martha, aged 60, probably mother of this Thomas, and 
Richard Kimball, 39, by Scott in his will 20 yrs. later (8 Mar. 
1654) called ‘brother.’’’ (Savage: Vol. IV:39.) 

“With them (Richard Kemball, etc.) came Martha Scott, 
aged 60, and Thomas Scott, aged 40, who were probably the 
mother and brother of Richard’s wife, as he calls Martha Scott 
his ‘mother’ in records.’ (CN, E. H. 6 G Reg. 28:241.) 

This was the extent of what was known on the above date. 
Mr. Morrison, a descendant, made a trip to England, seeking 
for evidence as to where Richard Kimball, his wife Ursula 
Scott, and his brother-in-law, Thomas Scott, came from. He 
first visited Ipswich, Suffolk, England for clues. Later he 
went to Somerset House, London, where he met Henry F. 
Waters, the New England genealogist. The latter, in his ex- 
tensive investigations for ancestors of American families, had 
found frequent mention of Kemballs in the public records of 
Suffolk County. They lived in a group of parishes in the 
vicinity of Bury St. Edmunds. He placed in Mr. Morrison's 
hands scraps of information he had collected regarding them. 

Among these was the will of Henry Scott, of Rattlesden, 
Suffolk. 


“Henry Skott of Rattlesden, Suffolk, yeoman, 24 September, 
1623, proved 10 January, 1624. To my wife Martha the house 
wherein I dwell, etc., during the term of her natural life; after that 
to my son Roger Skott and his heirs forever. To Abigail Kemball 
my grandchild forty shillings at her age of one and twenty years. 
To my grandchild Henry Kemball twenty shillings at age of one and 
twenty, and the same sum each to my grandchildren Elizabeth and 
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Richard Kemball at the same age. To my son Thomas Skott five 
pounds within one year after my decease. Wife Martha to be executrix. 
(Bury Wills, Book Pearle, L:117.) 


This will confirms the relationship of Richard Kimball’s 
wife, Ursula, as a daughter of Henry and Martha Scott, and a 
sister of Thomas Scott. The four grandchildren mentioned in 
the will are her four eldest children. 

Returning to Ipswich he consulted records in the District 
Register’s Office, and there saw evidence that Kemballs had 
lived for some hundreds of years in Rattlesden, Buxhali, 
Hitcham, and other parishes south of Bury St. Edmunds. He 
next visited and searched the records of Bury St. Edmunds, and 
at this place he found clues which indicated that Rattlesden 
would be an important place to visit. 

The church records of Rattlesden were examined from 
1558-1665. Here he discovered the baptism of ‘“‘Henry, son 
of Richard Kemball and Ursula his wife’ 12 August, 1615. 

Going to Hitcham, he learned that the Kemballs had long 
been residents of that place—in fact, it had been an old hive of 
the family. Nothing of importance was found at Buxhall. 

At Hitcham, was baptized: 


“Abtgala Kembold daughter of Richardi Kembolde, Nov. 5, 
oly 


She is most probably the daughter Abigail who married 
John Severans. A thorough search of the Hitcham registers 


might probably reveal more family connections. 

In our Library there is printed a record of the Parish of 
Rattlesden, Suffolk. Since we are concerned with tracing back 
the Scott line, also, we examine that. These entries are ob- 


tained: 


“Ursula Scott, daughter of Henry and Martha Scott, bap. 14 
Feb., 1598, at Rattlesden. 

“Henry Scott md. Martha Whatlock, 25 July, 1594. 

“Henry Scott was bur. there 24 Dec., 1624. 

“No record of burial for his wife Martha (she went to New Eng.). 

“Martha Whatlocke was bap. 18 July, 1568, daughter of 
Thomas Whatlocke and Joane his wife. 

“Thomas Whatlocke was bur. 25 Jan., 1609. 

“‘Joane Whatlocke, widow of Thomas, bur. 14 March, 1611. 

“Edmund Scott bur. 14 Aug., 1621, abt. 97 yrs. of age. 

“Joane Scott bur. 15 May, 1615.” 
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The will of Robert Whotlock, of Rattlesden, 20 Sept., 
1622, proved 8 Oct., 1622, mentions his “kinsman Thomas 
Skott,”’ “his sister Martha Skott,’”’ his ““kinswoman Ursula Kem- 
ball,’ his “kinsman Roger Skotte,’ and-his ‘“‘brother Roger 
Whotlock.” Henry Skott was a witness. (Consistory of Nor- 
wich, B. Bradstreet, L. 125.) 

With this evidence we may continue the Kimball pedigree 
thus: 


Richard Kem- 


ball 
emigrant. 
Henry Scott 
Abigail Kimball a 
bap. prob. md. 25 July, 
SmNO ven Ones 1594 
Hitcham, Suf-| Ursula Scott bur. 24 Dec., 
folk. Md. “bap. 14 Eeb., 1624 
John Severans. 508 tae What- 
Rattlesden, ie OSh ee 
Suff. Martha What- | bur. 25 Jan., 
lock 1609 
Joan eae 
OUTLINE 


I. Billings Ancestry. 
a. What was known at the beginning. 
b. Steps taken to find a clue. 
c. Will which gave the connection. 
d. To what discourses it led. 
II. Kimball Ancestry. 
a. What was known originally. 
1. On the Kemball family. 
2. On the Scott family. 
b. Research in England. 
1. Collected references by Mr. Waters. 
2. Wills and registers searched by Mr. Mottison. 
3. Research continued in our Library. 
c. New information obtained. 
. Birth records of two children of Richard. 
. Wills of his father-in-law. 
Will of Martha (Whatlock) Scott’s brother, 
. Numerous Kembolde wills. 
Ancestry of Ursula (Scott) Kemball. 
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SUMMARY 


No one method has been found satisfactory for making connec- 
tions in all cases. Wills and parish records are among the most com- 
mon sources utilized. © Where these fail to afford the proofs needed, 
recourse must be had to other record sources, as outlined in Lessons 
8 to 20. It is being demonstrated more and more, that if the right 
method is followed, carefully and persistently, connections of American 
with English families can be made. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. What sources were utilized in tracing the Kimball, Billings, 
Wells, Ursenbach, Zundell, and Fuller families to Europe? 

2. What is the chief difficulty in making these connections? 

3. Where families know where their forefather lived overseas, 
point out the steps they should take to obtain their records. 

4, When the origin of the family is not known, suggest four 
methods which may be tried to get the facts that are required. 

5. What facts are needed before we can identify centainly the 
names we obtain as our ancestors? 


LESSON 35 


ORGANIZING THE INFORMATION OBTAINED 


Many of our families have paid out good money for re- 
search, or have made expensive journeys for the purpose of 
obtaining the records of their dead. The information, again, 
may have been sent in the body of letters, on loose bits of manu- 
script, or may have been copied in bulk from the books in the 
Library. What must be done with all this mass of facts and 
figures before it is in shape for temple work? 

PROBLEM.—How Information Should be Organized and 
Recorded. 

References.—‘‘How should the data for a whole tribe be 
preserved until the day of compilation, and how can we keep it 
from becoming a jumbled miscellany that will drive us to 
despair? 

“The terror of the notebooks first dawned upon us Just 
as we thought we had the matter well in hand. It was our 
first extensive investigation, and as the ancestral names increased 
on our research list we found we must make a choice of methods. 
Should we search the authorities for one name at a time? Many 
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advise this to avoid confusion, on the principle of choosing 
the lesser of two evils. 

“But it is a clumsy method, well nigh intolerable, which 
leads one to visit certain places and consult certain authorities 
for data’ on one name, and then return over pretty much the 
same ground for the second, the third, and all other names 
on a long list. We rejected the thought of such a system, deter- 
mining that as each authority came into our hands we wouid 
extract whatever it contained on any of our names. 

“This settled, another question presented itself. Should 
we catry a separate notebook for every name investigated? Our 
list of family names was so formidable that such an expedient 
threatened to transform the genealogist into a genealogical pack- 
horse. Hence we preferred to carry a book or two at a time, 
to which we committed all our discoveries. Previous historical 
training had taught us to note the authority with each item, 
and we made rapid progress with the work. When one note- 
book was full, another took its place. What could be more 
simple and expeditious? 

“But the day came when we sat down to compile. Alas! 
our sins had found us out! A stack of notebooks lay before 
us, and through them all were scattered our data for each 
name, without system or chronological order. Oh, the despair 
of going through that pile of books, turning down pages and 
numbering items according to dates, in a desperate attempt to 
arrange the material for each name so as to compile the facts in a 
decent order! 


“In spite of all our care, the wretched books concealed 
desirable items until our manuscript had passed the proper place 
of insertion, sardonically calling our attention to the omissions 
when we were busy with another subject. How we grew to hate 
those notebooks, and how they tormented us with a plague of 
re-writing! We had a premonition that they would conceal 
some things to the very last; and, sure enough, having tor- 
tured us during the days of writing, humiliated us in the proof- 
sheets, and demanded a display of errata as the book went to 
press, they waited until it was nicely printed, bound and pub- 
lished, before making their final disclosures! 

“To obviate all this trouble, we now have a Genealogical 
Notebook. * * * This notebook embodies the arrange- 
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ment of the ‘clan’ genealogy used by the most eminent Amer- 
ican genealogists and adopted by such organizations as the 
New England Historic-Genealogical Society and the New York 
Genealogical and Biographical Society. 

“This notebook consists of a succession of groups of pages, 
each group arranged with blanks to receive the data for a whole 
farmly. The facts are written in their proper spaces when first 
ascertained, and when the work of research is finished it will be 
found that the work of compilation has taken care of itself! 
In fact, the notebook is self-compiling.’”’ (Allaben: Concerning 
Genealogies, pp. 42-44.) 

In the foregoing, the confusion and bewilderment of an im- 
properly organized method of research are graphically portrayed. 
The picture is not overdrawn. Thousands of names have been 
collected in the past in notebooks and on scraps of paper, have 
even been entered in temple records, and no one living could 
tell just what names were included, where a particular name 
could be quickly found, nor whether the name when finally 
found after laborious search might not appear more than once in 
that heap of scrambled information. 

In a proper organization there is a place for everything— 
just the one right place—and everything is in its place. Or- 
ganized information is information so arranged that any item 
of the great store of material may be found at any time, and 
found when it is needed. Let us illustrate. 

A record of the Burdick Family is being compiled. It 
comprises many thousands of names. The record is a part of 
the Research Clearing House Record in which are thousands 
upon thousands of other names. Correspondents from all parts 
of this country have evinced an interest in what is being com- 
piled—for no record can ever be an individual affair. They 
have often communicated their own pedigrees with a request for 
facts that will show their connection with the original Rhode 
Island family. Here is a recent one. 


“T haven’t been able te get much information about the Burdick 
Family. Edward P. Burdick (my husband) was born at Peru, 
Nebraska, Aug. 26, 1868. His father, Joshua P. Burdick, was born 
at Alford, Alleghany Co., New York, Sept. 30, 1832. His grand- 
father, Abel Burdick, was born Sept. 30, 1799, Alleghaney, N. Y. 
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His great-grandfather was named Abel Burdick. But I don’t know 
where he was born. 

“T have heard Father Burdick tell of his ancesters who went to 
Rhode Island and bought land. JI am very much interested in getting 
all the information I can regarding this family. 

“Mrs. EP Burdick: 
“306 Euclid Ave., 
wong eBeach wm Calates 


The letter was referred to the attendant in charge of the In- 
dex to the Research Clearing House Record. In exactly five 
minutes the ancestry of this family had been ascertained back 
to the emigrant Robert! 


. Robert Burdick md. Ruth Hubbard. 
ahomasiburdicksend ely lant ioc eee 

. Samuel Hubbard Burdick md. Avis Maxson. 
. Rev. John Burdick md. Sibyl Chesebrough. 
Abel Burdick md. Elizabeth Davis. 

. Abel Burdick md. Lucy Hadsel. 

. Joshua P. Burdick md. 

. Edward P. Burdick md. 


CON DVBRWNH 


This result was reached through organization. All names 
had been classified, first, according to surnames, so that every 
Burdick name came together; second, according to family groups, 
each group occupying its own special place in the record; third, 
individual names were arranged alphabetically according to 
given names. Consequently there was a precise place to look 
for each name, and there each name was found. 

The human family, when its organization is perfected, 
will exist in order and harmony that will be truly beautiful. 
An idea of the perfection to which it is destined this family 
shall attain may by gained by contemplating the harmony of 
the heavenly worlds—a system so wonderful that from the 
great central governing body down to the most tiny particle 
of matter there is a perfect unity of functioning. The gulf 
between such a future organization of families, and the shape 
in which some of the records of family groups is arranged, is 
simply appalling. 

Yet the family units are natural units with which to work, 
and if we group the names we gather into their proper families 
as we find them, there need be no confusion. The bees con- 
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struct the cells of the honeycomb; then fill the cells in their 
order, and there is no confusion in honeycombs. 

So it is in compiling genealogy. The natural order is 
to gather names into their own family groups. 


“Tt is as though a certain man owned a tract of undeveloped 
land, and thought to divide it among his twelve children. But seeing 
that they esteemed it to be of little worth, and would speedily dispose 
of it for returns of no consequence, therefore he placed the land in 
trust, to be held intact and improved for two hundred years, and 
then be apportioned among his heirs of that day. 

“At the end of that period the tract had grown to be of immense 
value, and was looked upon by many as the most precious in the 
whole land; it was the choice residential section of a beautiful city, 
and eagerly sought after. The possession of even the smallest portion 
of it would bring to the owner great riches. 

“Tt was ascertained, when the time came for distribution, that 
the descendants of the original father of the family now numbered 
about ten thousand, and these heirs were scattered abroad over the 
face of the whole country, and no man knew just where they were to 
be found. But the call for heirs went forth, telling of the precious 
heritage for all who could prove their right to it. 

“To more easily divide the land it was made into numerous 
plots and on each a beautiful home was built. Each home was 
reserved for one family group. As soon as one or both parents 
established their relationship, a deed was given them to one of the 
homes. As their children came in and identified themselves as children 
of these parents, they were given deed entitling them to part owner- 
ship in the estate of their parents. However, since many children were 
themselves parents of families of their own, they were thereby entitled 
to a home for their own family group in addition. Hence the deed 
of such gave them a place in which their wife and children should 
abide, and also a place in the dwelling of their parents. When it 
happened that children applied and were identified as descendants 
before their parents had been found and assigned to their portion, 
these children, if parents. were granted a home as such, with the 
right to another portion as a child as soon as their parents were found, 
If these children were yet single and possessed no family of their own, 
and their parents were not yet found, provision was made for them 
in temporary dwelling places, where they might remain with others 
in like condition until their respective families had been identified and 
assigned their portion. 

“So, automatically, as the descendants were gathered from 
widely separated parts of the country, they found themselves re-united 
with their own families. Not only did this prove a simple and 
aceurate method of making a division of the heritage without con- 
fusion, but it was seen that, by the wise foresight of the first father 
and owner, all his children had been brought together in perfect order 
and united in one great group—his family group—each with a most 
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precious inheritance in the beautiful city.” (Utah Gen. Mag., Vol. 
19:109.) 


Research in genealogy need not be intricate nor compli- 
cated. It must not become so, for the responsibility for in- 
dividual reasearch is made too general. If all must seek after 
their dead, then the method for doing so must be one that all may 
use. It must be one that will bring about the perfect organ- 
ization of families in the simplest and quickest way possible. It 
must be patterned after the natural family order. 

That unit is the family group. The record corresponding 
to that unit is the One Family Group Record. In gathering 
genealogy we seek, first, to organize the names we find into 
families, which can be done by placing information about an 
individual on an index card for that individual. Single cards 
are then arranged in families according to the identification facts 
appearing on the index card. “Then the record for that family 
group is entered upon the blank form designated the One 
Family Group Record. The original cards can then be filed 
alphabetically to serve as an index to that record. “The Record 
Sheets themselves, when the groups are entered upon them, 
are placed in alphabetical order according to the surname and 
given name of the head of each family group. If we wish to 
find the group of a son in a family who marries, we look 
in the place where his name should appear in such a classifica- 
tion;-if it is a daughter who matries, we find her by looking 
for the name of her husband. ‘To preserve these Record Sheets, 
a pinch-back binder of convenient size, 814” x14” has been 
provided and is on sale at the Deseret Book Company. 

Those are the fundamentals,—a record and an index to the 
record. ‘The essentials of a record are that it contain accurate 
identification of individuals and family groups, from which 
temple sheets may be copied; that it be permanent; and that it 
be accessible. By accessible is meant that it be placed so that 
anyone interested in that information may have access to its 
contents, and that those contents are so organized that facts 
may be found when they ave wanted. Only by an index can 
the contents of any record be made truly accessible. 

In case individual names are found which do not tie up 
with any family group, their names are recorded on Individual 
Record Sheets, as a temporary expedient merely, that a record 
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may be properly kept of them until they are more fully identi- 
fied in their family relationships. 

Various types of records have been approved in the past. 
At one time temple records were so arranged that all the males 
were entered in one place in the book, one to a line, and all 
the females in another. No family groups were entered as such. 
This was a process of taking known family groups, identi- 
fied as families, and deliberately dispersing them through the 
record, until now in some of the huge records so compiled it is 
a veritable impossibility to re-group those families accurately. 

That was an organization based upon sex, not on the nat- 
ural family unit. 

Another type of record is the bound Family and Temple 
Record Book. ‘This is designated to accommodate records of 
either family groups or of individuals. These are a great 
advance on the others, for the simple reason that they per- 
mitted the grouping of families, although their form did not 
require such an arrangement. Many excellent records have been 
compiled in these. 

But they are open to certain objections. Things that are 
not required on a printed form are frequently not given. 
There was no request for the names of the grandparents of a 
family group, hence too often the links between families were 
lost. A family, again, might be entered as complete with only 
three children, then, later, more children would be identified 
as belonging to those parents, and there would be no place 
left for them on that page. ‘The order of arranging families 
and the system of numbering devised was based upon the prin- 
ciple of carrying down all the descendants of only one of 
our progenitors, and could not be adapted to recording the 
families of all the progenitors of one individual. It was not 
elastic enough to permit us to fully discharge our responsi- 
bility. Added to this was the fact that most of these temple 
record books were not indexed, and the same name might appear 
on page 15, be repeated on page 90 as a parent, and again on 
page 508 as husband of a second wife, and only an infallible 
memory could detect the duplication. 

Another approved form is that which provides on each 
blank for four family groups. These are used in the Sur- 
name and Locality Books. By a system of cross-referencing 
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family groups are linked up, and by careful indexing any name 
can be quickly found in them. They require less space than the 
One Family Group Sheet, arrange names into family groups, 
and those names are accessible. They meet the essentials of a 
record. 

The disadvantages of this form of record are that in the 
aranging and rearranging of families necessary in the course 
of research, it is not so convenient a unit as that on which 
only one family is placed; and the system of numbering and 
cross-referencing is a step away from simplicity that can be 
avoided. Therefore, while it meets the requirements for an 
acceptable record, as a tool for research it is inferior to the 
One Family Group Record. On the other hand, the cost of the 
latter record is greater, since a new sheet is used for each family 
group. 

Yet a record made on the best form may be less ac- 
ceptable than one made on the oldest form of all. It must 
not be forgotten, that a record must be Truly Made Out. In 
organizing the information we obtain, then, the prime requisite 
is that whatever we set down be the Truth. 


OUTLINE 


I. Why Information Must Be Organized. 
4. To enable us to find what we want. 
b. To enable us to do so quickly. 
c. To avoid duplication. 
d. To prevent omissions. 
e. To make records accessible. 
f. To give better test of accuracy. 
g. To avoid confusion. 
II. How Information Should Be Organized. 
a. Arrange in family groups. 
b. Record on records as family groups. 
c. Show connections between family groups. 
d. Index each individual name in the record. 
e. Group index cards alphabetically and chronologically. 
f. Identify the individual and his family. 
g. Use the simplest method that gives these results. 
h. Be orderly and accurate. 


SUMMARY 


Our mission in genealogical research is to prepare records from 
which temple work can be done. We must gather the tecords of 
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individuals, group them into families, and arrange family groups into 
their place in the human pedigree. The simplest and shortest method 
of doing this is to begin grouping as we gather the records of indi- 
viduals. Each step is then an advance toward the ultimate goal. 
Any method which separates family groups and records of such, is 
a step away from the proper objective. Let us in this work, as the 
Prophet has called upon us to do, ‘‘go forward and not backward.’ 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Define “‘organized information.’ 

2. What definite advantages come from proper organization? 

3. What are the penalties of a lack of organization. 

4,-How can the principles of business organization be applied 
to research? 

5. Explain various forms of organized records. 

6. Name the essentials of a record. 

7. Which form of record most fully meets those requirements? 


LESSON 36 
MAKING TRUE RECORDS FOR THE FUTURE 


After considering the proper form of record to make, the 
next thing is to consider the contents of the records we com- 
pile. Whatever goes into these records must be true; these 
truths must be entered into acceptable records; and these records 
must be so made that they will stand the test of standards for 
the future. 

: PROBLEM.—How Can We Make Acceptable Records of 
Our Dead? 

References.—To be held in remembrance from generation 
to generation. 

“Verily thus saith the Lord, Let the work of my temple, 
and all the works which I have appointed unto you, be con- 
tinued on and not cease; and let your diligence, and your per- 
severance, and patience, and your works be redoubled, and you 
shall in nowise lose your reward. * * * 

“Verily, thus saith the Lord unto you concerning your 
dead: When any of you are baptized for your dead, let there 
be a Recorder, and let him be eye witness of your baptisms; let 
him hear with his ears, that he may testify of a truth, saith the 
Lord; 
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“That in all your recording it may be recorded tn heav- 
poe ee ee 

“And again, let all the records be had in order, that they 
may be put in the archives of my holy temple, to be held in 
remembrance from generation to generation, saith the Lord of 
Hosts” “(D6e.-attd Cow: Secs 12724-9%) 

“Then let there be a general recorder, to whom these 
records can be handed, being attended with certificates over their 
own signatures, certifying that the record they have made is 
true. Then the general church recorder can enter the record on 
the general church book, with the certificates and all the attend- 
ing witnesses, with his own statement that he verily believes 
the above statement and records to be true. * * * And 
when this is done on the general church book, the record shall 
be just as holy, and shall answer the ordinance just the same 
as if he had seen with his eyes, and heard with his ears, and made 
a record of the same on the general church book. * * * 
Whatsoever you record on earth, shall be recorded in heaven; and 
whatsoever you do not record on earth, shall not be recorded 
in heaven; for out of the books shall your dead be Judged.” 
* * * “And as are the records on the earth in relation to 
your dead, which are truly made out, so also are the records 
in” heaven... (Doc; and’ Cov. Sees 23458 li 

Attitude of the Nephites Toward Record-keeping. ‘‘And 
now it came to pass that according to our record, and we know 
our record to be true, for behold, it was a just man who did keep, 
the ‘records A ee Ce Nepal.) 

“And now * * * after King Mosiah had done these 
things, he took the plates of brass, and all the things which he 
had kept, and conferred them upon Alma, who was the son of 
Alma; yea, all the records, * * * and commanded him 
that he should keep and preserve them, and also keep a record 
of the people, handing them down from one generation to an- 
other, even as they had been handed down from the time that 
Lehi left Jerusalem.”’ (Mos. 28:20.) 

“O my sons, I would that ye should remember that these 
sayings are true; and also, that these records are true. And 
behold, also the plates of Nephi, which contain the records 
and the sayings of our fathers from the time they left Jeru- 
salem until now; and they are true.’ (Mos. 1:6 
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“And now my son Helaman, I command you that ye take 
the records which have been entrusted with me: 

“And I also command you that ye keep a record of this 
people, according as I have done, upon the plates of Nephi, and 
keep all these things sacred which I have kept. * * * 

“And now remember my son, that God has entrusted you 
with these things, which are sacred, which he has kept sacred, 
and also which he will keep and preserve for a wise purpose in 
hm, that he may shew forth his power unto future genera- 
tions, (Alma 371, 2; 14.) 

“Ammaron, being constrained by the Holy Ghost, did 
hide up the records which were sacred; yea even all the sacred 
records which had been handed down from generation to gen- 
eration.” (IV Nephi 1:48.) 

“And God shall shew unto you that that which I have writ- 
fenmismusues ss ( Moront 0229") 

The Sanctity of Records. We have been commanded by 
revelation to keep a faithful, true and holy record of our dead, 
and of the ordinances performed in their behalf. It is not in- 
tended that these records should be of a temporary nature, but 
that they shalf stand from generation to generation. If the 
records we keep are truly made out, our dead will be judged 
out of these records. Because of the use to be made of them, 
these records become sacred, and should be regarded as our 
most prized possession. 

The Responsibility of Record-Makers. Every person who 
makes a record is accountable for the truth of that record, as far 
as he is able to judge. His responsibility is greater than if he 
placed himself under oath as to the truthfulness of what he 
had written. The act of handing in a compiled record should 
signify that the maker assumes responsibility for it, as much so 
as though he had signed his name as evidence that nothing 
but the truth bad been included. 

The Future of Records. May it not be that these records 
will also be preserved and handed down from one generation to 
another, even as were the records of old, and for a similar 
purpose, to stand for a witness to future times of the work 
of God in this age? 

The Importance of Records—True Records for the Fu- 
ture. ‘‘There is one thing of importance, however, we must 
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keep in mind. ‘No person has a right to select names promis- 
cuously of any family, and go to the temple to perform the 
work for them. This cannot be tolerated, for it would lead to 
confusion and duplication of work. Let each family do the 
work for their own dead kindred, as they may have the right, 
and if they do work for others, it must be at the instance and 
with the consent of the living relatives who are immediately 
concerned. * * * There is an order in this work, as in 
all things pertaining to the gospel. * * * We are also 
troubled at times by what are known as ‘link-men,’ individuals 
in the world who manufacture names so that they can com- 
plete unbroken a family line. This is done for the purpose 
of making money, and is, of course, knavery. of the worst 
kind. Those who are guilty of this trickery do not understand 
salvation for the dead, and may not fully realize the wickedness 
of such a course. 


“Latter-day Saints should be accurate in their recording, 
and not depend entirely on the temple records for a history of 
their work. Temple record books are prepared for the use of 
the Saints so that each family may keep their own record of 
their dead. This should be done that the record may be handed 
down from generation to generation. Remember it is out of 
the records that the dead are to be judged. We should be 
orderly in all things, and strive to get the spirit of the work, 
live our religion, and work out our own salvation by assisting 
in the salvation of our dead, for we without them cannot 
be made perfect.’’ (Joseph Fielding Smith, Handbook, p. 28.) 

We should so prepare our records that we can stand up 
before all people in all ages and testify that these records are 
“faithful and true,’’ and if they are true, they will prove ac- 


ceptable at any time in the future, for “‘the truth abideth forever 
and ever.’ ’ 


OUTLINE 


I. The Sanctity of Records. 
a. The use to be made of them. 
1. If true, heavenly records will be patterned after them. 
2. Out of them the dead will be judged. 
3. They shall stand as a witness to future generations. 
b. The future of records. 


1. To be handed down through the generations. 
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2. If true, they shall endure. 
3. “The truth abideth forever and ever.’’ 
II, Responsibility of Record-Makers. 
a. Official Recorders. 
1. Duties. 
2. Precautions taken to have true records. 
3. Responsibility of each witness to the truth of a record. 
b. Compilers of records for temple work. 
1. Obligation to enter only what is correct. 
2. What the act of recording signifies. 
3. Sinfulness of making false records. 


SUMMARY 


The act of compiling records is of such far-reaching importance 
that its effects, like those of temple work, extend far into the future. 
Every person sending in records to the temples is answerable for 
the truth of the records he sends, according to the knowledge obtainable 
by him. The keeper of records assumes a sacred trust to pass on to 
the future generations accounts which have been verified by him, and 
have received his sanction and approval. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Why were the Nephites so strict in the making and preserva- 
tion of their records? 

2. Show the effect of wrong records upon (a) future gen- 
ealogists; (b) the dependent dead; (c) the records kept in the 
temples; (d) the future of one who deliberately makes false entries. 

3. Should sealings be performed of children to parents when the 
relationship can only be said to be “‘possibly’’ or “‘probably”’ so? 


4. What advice should be given to the researcher who habitually 
“Jumps at conclusions?”’ 


LESSON 37 
THE INDEX CARD AND ITS USES 


The contents of no record can be made truly “‘accessible’”’ 
without proper indexing. The usefulness of the facts stored 
up in temple records, family records, or printed family histories 
and pedigrees, depends on some arrangement by which any 
name may be quickly found. Libraries with their thousands of 
volumes would become mere storage houses for old books, 
were it not for the index guides to those books and their 
contents, 
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PROBLEM.—How the Index Card Guides us to the Facts 
we are Seeking. 

References.—1. Need for Indexing. Imagine the use- 
fulness of a dictionary if, whenever we wished the definition 
of a word, we had to turn through 15,000 or more words 
until we chanced upon the definition we sought. That would 
be the system for finding words had someone not planned the 
elphabetical order of arranging them. This simply means that 
all those words are rearranged according to the letter of the 
alphabet with which they begin. All words beginning with 
“A” would make up one group, all beginning with “‘B’’ would 
comprise the next, and so on to “‘Z,’’ the last group of all. This 
makes the task of finding a given word only one twenty-sixth 
as great as formerly. 

But still the task would be stupendous. So all the words 
beginning with “A” are again re-grouped according to the 
second letter in their spelling. Thus, Abbot would come be- 
fore Acute, and Arrow before Aye, because “‘b’’ precedes ‘‘c’’ 
in the alphabet, and “r’’ comes before “‘y.’’ When this ar- 
rangement is carried on throughout the alphabet the numbers 
of the resulting groups are found to be still too large. So the 
process is continued on according to the order of the third letter 
in each word, then the fourth, and so on unto the end. When 
this organization of words is complete and accurate, there is 
just one place where each word is to be found. For brevity this 
is called the “‘dictionary’’ or the “‘alphabetical’’ arrangement. 

Let us say that on a certain day a thousand men in a 
battalion are to be paid. The paymaster does not pile up the 
thousand checks on his desk without any semblance of order, 
and when a soldier steps up, keep him waiting while he searches 
for his check in the heap. He classifies those checks according to 
the alphabetical order of the various names, just as though he 
were arranging words for a dictionary, and awaits the coming 
of the men. Meanwhile rolls of the men have also been pre- 
pared in_exactly the same order, and when done correctly the 
order of names on the muster roll and the order of the checks 
will exactly correspond. They must correspond, because both 
are organized after the same plan. The men are then lined up 
in the order of their names, and when all are present, each 
man’s check will be waiting for him as he steps up for it, 
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2. Uses of the Index. Applying this method to records 
each name is represented by one index card, and, in lieu of 
grouping individuals, we group their representatives, the cards. 
Applying it to books in a Library, the books cannot well be 
placed on the shelves according to an alphabetical arrangement 
of titles or authors, but a card can be made descriptive of each 
book and telling exactly where it is to be found; and these 
cards can be arranged alphabetically. Better still, two cards 
can be made for each book, and one filed in the arrangement 
according to the name of the author, and the other according 
to the title of the subject. 


The use of index cards is a valuable device which is used 
to advantage in every phase of research and record keeping. 
Some of the more common uses are outlined below. 


(a) Family Record Index. It is imperative that all 
names be permanently recorded before temple sheets are made 
out. In the preparation of your family and temple records, 
it is vitally necessary that you keep an adequate index to the 
names you have recorded. ‘This index is what its name implies, 
viz.: an index to a record, and it must not be made to serve 
as a record by itself. If your record is small, and you have 
only a few names, it is not necessary for you to make one of 
the more complete indexes. An index in the back of your 
record will be sufficient to meet the need. All names in -the 
record and the pages where they appear can be copied on little 
slips of paper; then these can be placed in alphabetical order 
and from them in that order can be prepared the index for 
the back of the record. 


But if your records are more extensive, and contain a 
thousand or more names, there is no index so good as a card 
index, for manifest reasons. Each name should then be entered 
on a standard temple record index card of the type shown 
below. These cards can be obtained at the Index Bureau at 
$2.00 per thousand. 
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INDEX CARD TO Brown— Sela EMRE EERE CORDS 
No. No. 25433 Book  2J Page 876 
Name in full Brown— Anna 
When born L2.Aprb 7910 
Where born Sandlake, Rensselaer, New York 
When died MAL Sasa, INSOY 
Father 
Mother 
When Married to 
Children 
Instance of Adelbert D. Harmon Rel OWertale 
When baptized 19 May, 1919 When endowed_ 28 Oct., 1920 
When sealed fees on 
Remarks 


Standard Temple Record Index Card 


If possible, prepare your index cards with a typewriter. 
For index purposes, the surname should be given first, followed 
by a dash, thus: “‘Brown— John,’ with two spaces being 
left before beginning the given names. The given names al- 
ways come: first on the One Family Group Records and in 
Family Record Books and on Temple Sheets, but for indexing, 
the surname should always be first, because the first classification 
made is on the basis of surnames. 


When your cards are made, file them alphabetically. For 
accuracy it is best to use a filing cabinet in which there is a 
rod provided. The cards are made with a hole for that purpose. 
Keep them on the rod, otherwise they will become disarranged 
and you will lose the advantage of the work you have done 
in distributing the cards. 


There are some difficulties in the filing of cards which 
need mention. Among these that of filing with regard to the 
spelling of surnames is most important. To make your ar- 
rangement conform to the standard observe these rules. File 
surnames according to the phonetics or the sound of the name, 
that is, file those names which sound alike all together, even 
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though spelled differently. The names Smith, Smyth, Smythe 
and Schmidt would be grouped together. The purpose of this 
is to avoid the many different searches which would otherwise 
be necessary. The force of this will be seen when it is remem- 
bered that common names like Woodruff were formerly spelled 
with every variation, Wodrof, Wodrove, Woodrofe, Wood- 
roofe, Woodrouffe, Woodrove, Woodrooffe etc.: when stan- 
dards of spelling were not so fixed as they are today. In order 
to show what spellings of a name are classed together, place 
before the cards of that group a blue ‘‘header card,’’ that is, 
a plain blue card of standard size with the others, and record all 
the various spellings which are included in that group, with 
the principal spelling first and then all others coming in that 
group. This will tell you that in case you find a record of an 
individual in three different books, each of which spells his 
name a different way, as John Wodrove, John Woodrove, and 
John Woodruff, that the index cards to those names will all 
be classified together. As a further help, and this is vitally 
essential, in the exact place where any spelling of a name would 
ordinarily be filed with sole regard to spelling, place a white 
“auxiliary card,’ showing on it just where to find the cards 
under that form of spelling, thus: ““Wodrove—see Wood- 
ruff.”” The gencral group should always be under the most 
common form of the name. 

Generally speaking, double letters should be ignored, where 
they do not change the sound, and be filed as though only one 
letter occurred, e. g., Russl, Russel, Rusell and Russell should all 
be filed together under the most common spelling, as if there 
were only one “‘s’’ and only one “1.” But this does not hold 
where the different spellings have different sounds, such as 
Kelly and Keeley, or Simons and Simmons, etc., etc. “These must 
be located in the files separately. 

Names ending in “‘sen,’’ meaning “‘son of,’’ should be 
filed as if ending with “‘son.” 

If no given or Christian names are known, and you find 
it necessary to use ‘“Mr.”’ and “‘Mrs.’’ and ‘‘Miss,”’ etc., in lieu 
of a given name, place these cards in front of all others of the 
surname, where they can be caught quickly. 

In all other cases, file first by surname, then by first given 
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name, then by second given name if any; e. g. All Marys are 
filed first then Mary Anns, Mary Elizabeths, etc. Where you 
have a number of names exactly alike, for instance, you may 
have a hundred John Smiths, then file these according to date 
of birth, the first born first, the youngest last. “This is called 
filing chronologically or according to the order of time. If you 
have two or more of the same name on the same date, then file 
alaphabetically according to place of birth. By “‘filing’”’ is 
simply meant placing the cards in order one after another in a 
single row or file just as the soldiers were lined up in single 
file for their pay. 

By following these rules, you will be enabled to find your 
names quickly and accurately. Using a proper index is the 
only way to avoid duplications in your record, with the con- 
sequent satisfaction which arises, to say nothing of the erasures 
and unsightly blotches which are the inevitable result of such 
duplications, 


(b) Index to the Records of the Temples. The Temple 
Index Bureau with its millions of cards is the result of an or- 
ganized effort to index every name in every Temple Record 
for which endowments have been performed. The cards are 
arranged according to the manner outlined above. The manner 
of using this Index will be discussed in Lesson 39. 


(c) Index to the Records of the Research Clearing House. 
All records in the Research Clearing House are indexed. An 
index card is made for every individual in the Surname Books. 
All information which identifies that individual and which the 
card calls for is written in the spaces provided on the front of 
the card. All sources of information, giving name of book and 
page, are written in the lower right hand corner of the index 
card. ‘The cross references to the surname book or books, that 
is, the book, page, and line where the record of that individual 
may be found, are placed in the lower left hand corner of the 
card. (See sample below.) In case of women who matry, 
the initial of their husband’s surname is written before the book, 
page, and line reference on the card, 
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INDEX CARD TO TEMPLE RECORDS 
No. “2 ING, Book Page 
Name in full Woodruffe— John 
When born - 1574 
Where born Fordwich, Kent, Eng. 

When died 1611 

Father Robert Woodruff 

Mother Alice Russell ; 

When Married 1602 to Elizabeth Cartwright 

Children John 

Instance of Wilford Woodruff (b) Rel. 

When baptized When endowed 

When sealed er Se 

Remarks 2—303—4 C1A13—234 
2—303—17 


Standard form of index card to Clearing House Record. 
Thus, “2—303——4” indicates that in Form 2, Woodruff. Sur- 
name Book, on page 303, line 4, appears the record of this 
John Woodruffe as a child; and ““2—303—-17’’ that on page 
303, line 17, of the same book he appears as head of a family. 
The number indicating the source of reference where this in- 
formation is obtained, ““C1A13—234”’ is the code number for 
the book, ‘“The Woodruffs of New Jersey,’’ and the page, 234, 
where his record is printed. The wife, Elizabeth Cartwright, 
should have a card made for her name, which would be filed 
with the Cartwright cards in the file, and on this card should 
be placed in the lower left hand corner the reference to the 
Woodruff surname book where she appears as a wife, indicated by 
“W 2—303—17.”’ Her husband’s name will be given on her 
card, so the ‘‘W”’ preceding the number tells us that her record 
is to be found in the ‘“‘Woodruff’ surname book. 

All index cards are filed alphabetically and chronologically 
by surnames. ‘Two cards bearing the same name and dates will 
automatically come together in the file, so that duplications are 
detected at once. Any additional data will be placed on the 
first card. If someone sends in a record with a John Woodruff 
in it showing he was born 8 August, 1574, Fordwich, Kent, 
and married 3 April, 1602, Elizabeth Cartwright, and he had 
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children, John, William and Thomas; this data will be placed 
on an index card, which, when filed, will come with the one 
shown above. The complete dates of birth and marriage, and 
the names of the additional children will be added to the first 
card filed, and on it will be placed the source where this new 
information was found, as Kent 4——-355.’”’ The new facts are 
then entered in the Woodruff surname book, page 303. 


Index cards to Locality Books are filed in the Locality 
File Index. Cards made for persons born in Denmark are put 
in the Denmark file, and similarly for the other Locality Books. 

(d) The Researchers working index. As pointed out in 
Lesson 35, the most convenient way in which to gather names 
is to transcribe details of identification from the books or other 
sources directly upon the standard index cards, observing the 
same rules in making out and filing these as already explained. 
Cards can be grouped as fast as the information warrants into 
family groups and recorded upon One Family Group Sheets, 
after which the cards can be filed alphabetically and chrono- 
logically. 

(e) Index to Pedigree Charts. As pedigree charts are made 
and entered in the Book of Pedigree Charts, an index card of 
this same form should be made for each name on the chart. 
Sources of reference will be given at the lower right as on the 
others, and at the lower left will be given the page and con- 
tributor of the chart om which each individual name appears. 
The name of Nicholas Page, of Essex Co., Eng., in 1490, 
would be indexed to show that this name will appear on ‘‘Snow 
28—8.” i. e., on Snow Chart, being No. 8 on Chart 28. 
If his name should also appear on a Wells Chart, the added 
reference would be given beneath the first, as, ‘““Wells 18—14.”’ 


(f) Index to Books and MSS. in the Library. Various 
card catalogs have been compiled to enable researchers in’ the 
Library to quickly find any book desired. An individual may 
know only the author of a book, or he may know only its 
title, or may be looking for all the books treating of a geo- 
graphical locality. To meet each one of these needs cards appear 
in the Library Index. Two or more cards are made for each 


book. 
(1) First is the Title Card, which gives the full title, the 
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~ author's name, the name of the publisher, date and place of 
publication, and number of pages. 


(2) A second card is the Author's Card, which gives the 
name of the author, surname first, on the top line, with the 
title underneath, followed by the other details of the book. 


(3) The Subject Cards, and Surname Cards, are made in 
the same manner, with the subject, or surname, on the top line, 
the other information underneath. Frequently one library book 
contains pedigrees of various surnames, or valuable genealogical 
data, hence the need for these cards. 


In the upper left hand corner of the card appears the “‘call 
number,’ which indicates the location of the book on the 
shelves of the Library. These appear as “A2C12,”’ “N.Y.D.1,” 
“942.P40,”’ etc., and these numbers are essential to the finding 
of any book. Detailed instructions for using the card catalog 
are filed as the first card in each drawer. “The following repro- 
duction gives these directions. 


HOW TO USE THIS CATALOG 


Look for the book you want, under the title, the author, 
the subject or surname, just as you would in the Telephone 
Directory. 

Example: The book entitled ‘“‘Early New England Peo- 
ple,’’ by Sarah Elizabeth Titcomb, may be found under the 
title, “Early New England People,’”’ in the catalog drawer 
lettered ““E;’’ under the author’s name, ‘“‘Titcomb,” in the 
catalog drawer lettered “‘T,’’ and under the surnames, ‘‘Ellis,”’ 
“Pemberton,” and ‘‘Willary,’’ in the catalog drawers numbered 
oe IRE evevel = Wig 

For a family history, or genealogy of a person, look for 
the surname. 

Example: ‘‘Ellis’’ in the catalog drawer lettered “‘E,”’ 
“Pemberton” in the one lettered ‘“‘P,’’ etc. 

If you cannot find what you want, the Librarian will 
be glad to help you. 


(4) The Geographical Cross-Index File contains cards 
alphabetically arranged according to Continent; Country; State 
or Providence; County, Shire or Canton; City, Town, or Vil- 
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lage; Parish or Religious Division. The place name on these 
occupies the top line. 


HOW TO USE WHIs GCAEALOG 


Look for the book you want under title, filed by Country, 
State, County, City. 

Example: ‘‘Burke’s Peerage & Baronetage’ may be found 
under the title in the catalog drawer lettered England, under 
the letter “‘B.”’ 

Parish Registers of Blewbury Parish, Berks. Co., Enz., 
may be found in the catalog drawer, County of Berks., Eng- 
land, under the letter ““B.”’ 

If you cannot find what you want, the Librarian wiil 
be glad to help you. 


(5) Index to privately owned books and manuscripts. 
Index cards are made to all these that are known, giving the 
particulars as above, only instead of the Library “‘Call number’’ 
is given the name and address of the owner. 

All persons owning printed books, manuscripts or family 
genealogies and pedigrees are requested to report this information 
to the Genealogical Society of Utah, giving their names and 
addresses, for it is desired to make this catalog as complete as 
possible. This will be for the benefit of all who come to the 
Library. 

(6) Index to those doing research in the Library. ‘When 
research is being done in the Library for any surname, the name 
of that surname, and the locality where the search has been 
conducted, are recorded on an Orange card. On the top line is 
written the surname, and below the country, state, shire, or 
province where research is being done. As the area covered 
by the research is extended, additional localities are entered. 
Last comes the name of the “‘heir’’ at whose instance the work 
is being done, and the name and address of the researcher, with 
the date of commencement of the search. 

(7) Surname Index to Pedigrees and Biographies. A card 
reference index is being prepared which will give the Library 
“Call Number’ to all indexed books containing pedigrees and 
biographies on a given surname. 
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(8 Index to Surname and Family Organizations. All 
such organizations reported to the Society are indexed, with 
the surname on the top line. The card shows whether it 
is a family or surname organization, date when organized, names 
and addresses of President, Secretary, and Genealogist. 


OUTLINE 


I. Need For Indexing. 
a. That names may be found. 
b. To avoid confusion. 
c. To save time. 
II. Uses of the Index. 
a. Family Record Index. 
1. How made. 
2. How filed. 
(a) Order of surnames. 
(b) Order of given names. 


b. Index to Temple Records. 
c. Index to Research Clearing House Record. 
1. How made. 
2. How filed. 
3. Cross references. 
d. Research working index. 
1. How used. 
2. Becomes index to Family Group Record. 
e. Index to Pedigree Charts. 
1. Purpose. 
2. References. 
f. Library Indexes. 


Index to Book Titles. 

Index to Authors. 

Index to Surnames and Subjects. 
Geographical Cross-Index. 

Index to Private Books &% MSS. 
Index to Researchers. 

Index to Pedigrees and Biographies. 
Index to Organizations. 


CONDUBWNH 


SUMMARY 


It is recognized that the worth of any record or of any library 
depends on how adequately it is indexed. Great strides have been 
made along this line, and the work will be continued vigorously. By 
proper use of these index helps already provided, great assistance may 
be obtained, much wasted time and energy avoided. Every researcher 
should thoroughly understand the making, and the use, of an index. 
Every owner of a family or temple record should make it his first 
duty to see that it is adequately indexed. Each maker of an index 
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should strive to be familiar with the standard forms of making out. 
index cards, so that all cards made will be uniform. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Why should every record be indexed? 

2. What harmful results have come from failing to index? 

3. With a standard index card before you, explain how (a) 
identification information should be entered thereon; (b) information 
from temple records is entered; (c) sources of references and places of 
record are shown; (d) how the card can be used as a tool for research. 


4. Describe exactly how you obtain books in the library by 
use of the Library Indexes. 


5. What help may be derived from the various indexes listed in 
this lesson? 


LESSON 38 
PREPARING THE TEMPLE SHEETS 


“As the work of the Lord progresses in the earth, it becomes 
plainly apparent that new and better methods of accomplishing the 
work are needed. This is particularly true in Genealogical and Temple 
work, for here we have to do with the gathering, assembling and 
recording of information. To be effective such work calls for pains- 
taking care and accuracy. ; 


“Tt is plainly evident that greater care should and must be 
exercised in the writing up of Temple Sheets if the Temple work 
is to ke done effectively.’’ (Joseph Christenson, Chief Recorder of 
the "Salt Lake Temple.) 


PROBLEM.—How Should Temple Sheets be Made Out so 
as to Carry Correct Information and be Acceptable at the 
Temples? 


References.—There are three kinds of sheets used for 
temple work: 

1. the sheet for baptism and endowment; 

2. the sheet for sealings of wives to husbands; 

3. the sheet for sealings of children to parents. 


a. Use Only the New Approved Sheets for This Purpose. 
I. Making Out Sheets for Baptism and Endowment. 
The Temple Authorities have issued a new baptism and en- 
dowment sheet. It differs from the one previously used only 
in having one added column, which now comes between the 
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“Names in Full’? column and the column for the date of 
birth. This new column is provided so that the dead may be 
more fully identified. It is impossible to identify individuals 
without more information than mere dates, hence a space was 
provided to show the father, mother, and husband or wife 
of the one for whom the work is to be performed. Therefore 
always fill in the information for this column, if it can be 
obtained. After “‘F’’ give the name of the Father. After 
““M”’ give the maiden name of the Mother. After ““H. or W.” 
give the name of the Husband, if the deceased is a female; 
or if a male, the maiden name of his Wife. Repeat this informa- 
tion for each name. One ought not to complain about the 
extra effort. The result is worth it. 


b. Need for the Information Called for on This Sheet. 
All information called for on Temple sheets is important. If 
the information is obtainable, see that it is secured and placed 
in its appropriate space. If you cannot obtain all, secure every 
item possible. Exact information is always the best, therefore 
be exact as you can in every particular. Remember you are 
identifying your dead. The more complete the information, 
the better the identification. 

The various spaces on Temple sheets which are to be 
filled in, deal with Persons, Places, Events, Dates and Re- 
lationships. On the Temple sheet, persons are represented by 
names. Names are therefore very important. Great care should 
be exercised to see that all names are given in full, if possible. 
A Place—as for instance, a place of birth,—is an important 
means of identification. All information concerning places 
should be furnished as completely as possible. Do not permit 
guess wotk. If you are compelled to estimate, label it so. 
Events, in genealogy, are invariably associated with Dates— 
dates of birth, marriage, death. Great care should be exer- 
cised to use whenever possible the exact date called for. If 
other means of identification are complete, approximation of 
dates is permissible, but if they are not filled in completely, then 
to approximate dates is more likely to hide than to reveal the 
person’s true identity. Relationships are essential to complete 
identification. We must know the individual’s place in his 
family groups, and it is helpful to know, wherever possible, 
the relationship of the heir to him. 
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c. Things to do in Making Out Temple Sheets. 


1. Use one sheet for males and another for females. 

2. After the words, ‘‘If this sheet is not called for, mail it to 
ee SS ees ,’ write the full name and comp’ete address of the person 
having charge of the recording of ordinances in the record. 

3. After the words, ‘‘Name of Heir, at whose instance this 

work is done * * *,’’ write the name of the Heir for the family 
in temple work. The rule in heirship is: The oldest male repre- 
sentative, who came into the Church, is named as the heir of the 
family. } : 
4. Each temple sheet must be made out from an actual record 
and in the first column at the left, headed: ‘‘Family Record Number,”’ 
write the source of reference, that is, the book, page, and line of the 
record from which your information for the person whose name 
appears on that line was taken. Thus 2—-4—1. 

5. Write the names of the dead in full, in the same order as the 
name is spoken. Write only the names of children over eight years 
of age on this sheet. Write all the given names of a male first, then 
his surname. Write all of a wife’s given names, then her maiden 
surname. Give her married surname only when her maiden surname is 
unknown. In that case, prefix her name with “Mrs.” Always wrile 
the surname for each name. Ditto marks lead to errors. 

6. Give the names of parents, if possible—the full name of 
the father and the maiden name of the mother—and the full name of 
the husband or the maiden name of the wife, in the prorer p'aces, 
as previously expiained. 

7. In the column headed, ‘““‘Born, day, month, year,’’ write the 
day, month, and year of birth of the person appearing on that line. 
No record is acceptable without at least one date being given. If 
the date of birth cannot be obtained, it is permissable to use the date 
of christening as a substitute, but it must be indicated as such by 
placing “‘chr.”’ immediately above the date of christening which is 
written in the birth column. If this date is also unknown, but a 
matriage date can be given, place that in lieu of the birth date with 
““md."’ immediately above the date to which it applies. This will 
identify, to some extent, the individual chronologically. 

8. Write place of birth, giving town, county, state or country 
where born, if possible. If such place is unknown, but the place of 
residence of that person is known, this may be used following the word 
“of,’’ indicating it to be a place where he resided, not necessarily the 
place of his birth. 

9. Give the complete date of death, if obtainable. If unknown. 
be sure that 100 years have elapsed since that person’s birth, for 
otherwise ordinances cannot be performed. If birth and marriage dates 
are known, but no death dates, place the marriage date in the death 
column with ‘‘md.” written immediately above it. Next best to the 
actual marriage date is the date of burial. If this cannot be had, but 
the date of the person’s will being proved is known, this date moy 
be used as a substitute for a death date if correctly marked as such. 
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10. Leave the columns headed ‘‘Baptized’’ and ‘‘Endowed”’ and 
“Names of Proxies’’ for the Recorder to fill in. 

11. Write the name of the proxy for baptism on the pink line 
right below the words ‘‘Names of Proxies.’’ This leaves all the 
other lines for the proxies for endowments. 

12. Give the relationship of the ‘“‘Heir’’ to every name on each 
sheet. Always give the “‘heir’s relationship to the dead.’’ If it 
cannot be obtained more accurately, the word ‘‘relative’’ or ‘‘relative- 
in-law”’ is all that can be given. 

13. Avoid ditto marks. Assist to prevent errors. Always write 
names, surnames, dates in full. Ditto marks may be safely used for 
town and country, but should not be used elsewhere. ‘‘Chr,’’ ‘‘md,”’ 
“bur,” “‘of,’’ etc., should never be dittoed. 


ll. Making out Sheets for Sealing Wives to Husbands. 


The foregoing instructions apply to this sheet as to writing 
name and address of sender, giving name of heir, source of ref- 
erence, etc. 

’ On the first line write the name of the male’s given hame 
in full and then his surname. On the second line write the 
name of the female to be sealed to the male, her given name first, 
then her maiden name only. Never use her married surname, 
for the husband’s surname is always omitted from her name 
on all temple sheets until the ordinance of sealing to her hus- 
band has been duly performed. 

If the parties presenting the sheets for sealing are them- 
selves to officiate for the dead, their names should be inserted 
in the column for names of proxies, opposite the name they 
will represent. 


Ill. Making out Sheets for Sealing Children to Parents. 


Pill in the information called for. For the father give 
his full given name and surname. Give the Mother’s given 
name, maiden surname, and married surname. Write the chil- 
dren’s names in order of birth. When the children are females 
who have already been sealed to their husbands, write their 
given name, maiden and married surnames. 

Write the date when the mother was sealed to the father 
as his wife. Otherwise the children cannot be sealed to their 
parents until this date is given. In the column headed “‘En- 
dowed”’ give the day, month, and year when the endowment was 
performed. If under 8 years, write ‘‘child.”’ 
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When the sheets have been carefully filled in, proof read 
them to detect any possible errors. Before sending them for 
checking to the Index Bureau, make a careful record of the 
following items: 


(a) Name and address of person in charge. 

(b) Name of heir. 

(c) Number of male sheets and number of female sheets. 

(d) Numbers of names on each sheet. 

(e) Dates the sheets are sent to the Index Bureau. 

(f) Date sheets are returned from Temple Index Bureau. 
Only baptismal and endowment sheets are checked at the 


Index Bureau. 


OUTLINE 


I. Baptism and Endowment Sheet. 
a. Use new approved form. 
1. Give name of father and mother. 
2. Give name of husband or wife. 
b. Give all information called for. 
1. Every item is needed. 
2. Obtain every item you can. 
3. Give exact information. 
4. Approximate only where absolutely necessary. 
5. Mark all approximations as such. 
c. Things to do. 


1. Use one sheet for males, another for females. 

2. Write names in natural order. 

3. Write full name of husband, maiden name of wife. 
4. Give name and address of person to record ordinances. 
5. Give name of heir. 

6. Copy from an actual record. 

7. Give source of reference. 

8. Include only names of those over eight years old. 

9. Use actual dates wherever possible. 

10. Give actual places of birth if possible. 

11. Give dates for identification in this order of preference: 


birth, death, marriage, christening, burial, date of will 
being proved. 
12. Allow 100 years to elapse, if death is not known. 
13. Give relationship of the Heir to each name. 
14. Write the name of baptism proxy on the pink line above. 
15. Avoid ditto marks for all except names of places. 


ll. Sealing Sheets. 
a. Order of names. 
b. Use wife’s maiden name. 
c. Give full date of endowment. 
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SUMMARY 


As the temple sheet goes to the temple bearing the information 
upon it, just so will it be copied upon the sacred records of the 
Temple. Nothing is called for on these sheets except what is deemed 
essential to identify the dead. If our information sent in is not true, 
an untrue record will result. If we insufficiently identify our dead 
on these sheets, either their work will be delayed, or will probably 
be duplicated. We are enjoined to make a ‘‘record of our dead that 
is worthy of all acceptation.” 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Nephi once wrote: ‘I know that the record which I make 
is true; and I make it with mine own hand; and I make it according 
to my knowledge.’’ What three essentials of record-making are here 
stressed? Can we bear as solemn testimony to the truthfulness of the 
temple sheets we prepare? 

2. “‘Whatsoever you do not record on earth, shall not be re- 
cotded in heaven. = (Doc. and-Cov. 128:8.) What is our ~re- 
sponsibility in making records? 

3. ‘‘Whatsoever those men did in authority in the name of the 
Lord, and did it truly and faithfully, and kept a proper and faithful 
record of the same, it became a law on earth and in heaven, and could 
be not annulled, according to the decrees of the great Jehovah.’’ 

Define a ‘‘true,”’ and “‘faithful,’’ and ‘‘proper’’ temple sheet 


record. 
4, If work is done on a record that is not true, will that work 


stand? 
5. Will the dead benefit from work done, if the record is not 


“truly made out?”’ 


LESSON 39 
THE TEMPLE INDEX BUREAU 


Genealogy and methods of record-keeping in the Church 
have gone through a rapid state of evolution. Thirty years ago 
there were only three temples, and these kept open for companies 
of twenty and thirty a day. Today there are seven temples, and 
a million names are entered upon the records in a year. Thou- 
sands of eager workers crowd to these centres with names of their 
dead. Duplications of temple work, unless avoided, would 
assume alarming proportions, and entail neediess waste of time 
and money and space in the records. 

To adequately cope with this contingency was no easy task, 
But the multitudes of obstacles were overcome. Through vol- 
unteer workers and later through Church funds provided, the 
Temple Index Bureau was established. It has been in active 
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operation since January 1, 1927, and has proved of inestimable 
value. In a little over a year one million names were cleared, 
and about forty-five thousand duplications prevented. 


PROBLEM.—How Can We Make Use of the Index Bureau 
to Avoid Duplications in Our Temple Work? 

References.—1. What it ts. To prevent duplicate ordinance 
work in the temples, a complete index has been made of all 
names of those for whom endowments have been performed 
since the beginning of work for the dead. This covers work 
in the Endowment House and in all temples including Nauvoo. 
This is one of the largest card index plants in the world and is 
increasing in size very rapidly, steadily and irresistably. The 
increase must be cared for. Endowments are now being done at 
the rate of more than a third of a million per year. To properly 
care for this expansion in the files is an immense undertaking, 
to say nothing of clearing names for temple work. 

These names are copied on standard index cards from the 
original records kept in the temples. A separate card is made 
for each and every individual, showing thereon the number, 
book, and page of the Temple Record from which the data were 
obtained, and giving all the identification information on record, 
written in the proper spaces provided for that purpose on the 
index card. ‘Tche first “‘No.”’ at the upper left is reserved for the 
Family Record identification number. 

2. How tt Functions. These cards are filed alphabetically 
and chronologically in the most careful and accurate arrangement, 
so that in future all new names and lists for baptism or en- 
endowment may be checked with them before either the bap- 
tisms or endowments are performed. ‘Then if duplicate informa- 
tion is presented, it is detected as such in time. This card 
index is kept as nearly as possible up to date, new cards being 
made at the temples for all endowments as soon as such are 
performed, and these cards are promptly forwarded to the Index 
Bureau. 

To illustrate the manner of checking: Suppose someone 
should come to the “‘Bureau’’ with a list of names on a baptismal 
sheet to have them checked, and the name on the top line was 
“John Smith, born 20 Dec., 1695, London, Eng.’ To check 
that name, the clerk would go to the files marked S; then, 
to the particular division of those files labelled Sm; and then 
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tothe drawers containing Smith names; and finally to the John 
Smith cards, which are very numerous. These are filed accord- 
ing to the dates of birth, christening, or in lieu of those dates, 
according to dates of marriage or death. 


This “John Smith,”’ born in 1695, would be looked for 
among those born in that year; narrowing the search down next 
to those born in December, 1695; and lastly, the clerk would 
endeavor to find a John Smith born on the 20th of the month. 
Should a John Smith be found born on Dec. 20, 1695, in 
London, Eng., it is considered reasonably certain that he is the 
same man as the one on the baptismal sheet. The dates of the 
baptism and endowment already performed for this individual, 
as recorded on the index card, would be written by the clerk op- 
posite his name on the baptismal sheet in red pencil, adding the 
name of the heir, or person at whose instance the work was done, 
in the proxy column, and also the initial indicating the Temple 
in which the endowment was performed. 

This process is repeated for each name on every sheet sub- 
mitted to the Index Bureau for clearing. Should there be no 
duplicate name found bearing the same information of identi- 
fication as that on the record of the name presented, then that 
name is “‘cleared’’ for temple work. 

All markings made on the sheet at the Bureau are in red 
pencil. These marks in red are as follows: 


“c’? indicates that the name opposite which it is placed has been 
checked in the files. If the name has been found there, 
the data are written opposite the name in red. 

x alone, indicates that the information given is so meagre 
that we can not identify the individual, and you will be 
permitted to do the temple work with that understand- 
ing. It has not been checked but is cleared for temple 
work. 

xc’ therefore, indicates the name has been checked and not 
found, and so is clear for temple work. 

“?’’ indicates identification is uncertain. It is not always 
possible to be infallible in the identification of the indi- 
vidual. If there is a suspicion that an endowment already 
done is the same as the name submitted, that information is 
given you in the usual red notations. It is then a matter 
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for decision between you and the temple recorder as to 
whether you shall do the endowment or not. 


When the sheet is checked, it is given, or mailed, to the 
cwner or one whose name and address is on the sheet. ‘There 
is no charge for this service, but owners are expected to provide 
postage for the return of their sheets when checked. 


Instructions for Preparing Sheets to be Checked. There have 
been so many temple sheets which were faulty and incomplete, 
sent to the various temples for baptism and endowment, and to 
the Temple Index for clearing, that it has become necessary 
to formulate a list of instructions that all may know the require- 
ments. The instructions which follow should be placed in the 
hands of everyone who prepares temple sheets. These rules 
should be reviewed before making out any sheets for temple 
work, in order that no item herein set forth is overlooked or 
forgotten, and so that no sheets need be sent back to the owner 
for correction. 


1. Prepare Sheets from Temple Records Only. 


The General Authorities of the Church have given explicit 
instructions to insist that this rule be observed. Information must 
be entered tn a satisfactory record before being copied on temple 
sheets. Prepare the record first, then make out temple sheets 
from it. Innumerable sheets made out from printed books 
directly, or from letters, loose pages, and pencil note books, 
without any permanent record being made, have been lost. 
When the ordinances were completed there was no record in 
which these ordinances could be recorded, and through this 
neglect and carelessness no private record of such work was ever 
preserved. If temple work is worth doing and being entered 
in all the records of the temple, surely it is worth keeping ac- 
curately entered in a record book. It is enjoined upon the people 
to keep their records up to date, and in proper order. 


2. Give Return Name and Address on Each Sheet. 

Those sending a number of sheets to the “Index Bureau’ 
frequently write the return name and address on the top sheet 
only, thinking that will be sufficient. They do not realize that 
each sheet has to be checked independently, and used in the 
temples independently of the other sheets, therefore it is neces- 
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sary that this information be entered in the proper place on each 
sheet. Cases occur where the name of the owner of the sheet 
is the same as the “‘heir’’ to the temple work. Some have 
thought that where that was the situation it was necessary to 
give the name once only. But the name and address must 
be filled in, on each sheet, even though it is the same name as 
that of the heir. Also give the name of the Heir, for without 
that no sheets can be checked and approved for ordinance work. 


3. Put All Inquiries for Information Regarding the Dead on the 
Temple Sheet Used for Baptism and Endowment. 

Persons often desire to obtain information of when en- 
dowments were performed for some of their relatives in order 
to complete their family and temple records. [his may best be 
obtained from the index cards. ‘The Index Bureau will furnish 
this information, if the names for which the facts are desired 
are written upon regular baptismal sheets, with the names and 
dates and places given exactly as they were given when first 
the work was done. If you have not this exact information, 
write down the complete identification information you now have 
of them on the baptismal sheet and submit it to the Index 
Bureau. “They will write upon your sheet the additional facts 
found upon the index cards for such persons, recording these 
facts in red. 


4. Write So Others Can Read. 


It is the responsibility of the saints to see that their 
sheets are written plainly and clearly, so that the sacred records 
in the temples may become accurate permanent records, contain- 
ing true information and exact names of the dead, otherwise these 
are not properly identified and the ordinances go for naught. 
The Index Bureau is the sentinel set to guard the accuracy of 
information passing into those sacred records, and if sheets are 
not typewritten or written in a clear, legible hand, all the 
previous pains taken in research, and grouping into family units, 
are perhaps utterly wasted. . Carelessness, haste, and haphazard 
methods are inexcusable crimes. 


5. Never Make Out Sheets tn Pencil. 
Use the typewriter, if possible, if not, use ink for making 
out all sheets and for all recording. 
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6. Fill All Blanks Possible. 

These blanks are for identification. It is to your interest 
to fill in every one you can, where you have the correct in- 
formation. Give the Index Bureau a fair chance to help you. 
The amount of their help is determined by the kind of in- 
formation you send. 


7. Proof Read All Your Sheets. 

After your sheets have been made out from vour record. 
carefully compare the copy with the original record. This is 
to insure that you have made no error in copying any of the 
names, dates, or other information. 


8. Clear All Lists Before Baptisms or Endowments Are Per- 
formed. 

Ali sheets must be submitted to the Index Bureau to be 
checked and cleared as approved for temple work before both 
baptism or endowment, then they will be accepted at the temples. 
They cannot permit ordinance work on sheets that do not bear 
the official approval stamp of the Index Bureau. 


9. Enclose Stamps for Return of Sheets. 

Sheets sent to be checked should be accompanied by the 
same amount of postage for their return as was required to 
mail them to the Bureau. Postage may be a small item to an 
individual, but with the immense business conducted by the In- 
dex Bureau, the supplying of postage by them would exceed all 
reasonable limits. 


10. Send Letter of Inquiry, if Sheets Sent Become Lost. 

Sheets are carefully handled, but if one should fail of 
return, send a written statement, giving the sender, when sent, 
whether mailed or delivered personally, the name of the heir, 
the number of sheets if more than one and whether male or 
female names on the one missing. 


11. Re-Check All Unfurnished Lists Every Six Months. 

Sheets should not be sent for checking unless it is reason- 
ably sure the endowments will be performed for them within 
six months. If work is not done within that time, sheets should 
be re-checked, for others may have performed work for those 
very names in the interval since the sheets were first approved 
for work. 
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12. Make No Coptes of Sheets, Use Originals. 

Sheets when once approved for work by the Index Bureau 
should be the ones used for both baptism and endowment. 
Hundreds of names have had ordinance work duplicated because 
two copies of the same names have been made. If, for any reason, 
a copy must be made, be sure and mark the original void. 

Address all communications concerning the checking and 
clearing of temple sheets to the 


TEMPLE INDEX BUREAU 
47 East South Temple 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


OUTLINE 


I. The Temple Index Bureau. 
a. Index to records of all the temples. 
b. Index of all endowments, not of all baptisms. 
c. Information entered upon standard index cards. 
Uf. How it Functions. 
a. Filing of cards. 
1. Alphabetically. 
2. Chronologically. 
b. Checking of names. 
1. Procedure when duplication found. 
2. Procedure when none found. 
3, Marks used and their meaning. 
c. Purpose of checking. 
1. To avoid duplication in ordinance work. 
2. To supply information needed to complete family records 
III. Things to Remember in Preparing Sheets for Checking. 
Copy from a Record only. 
Give name and address on each sheet. 
Put names inquired about on temple sheets. 
. Write legibly. 
Write in ink, or use typewriter. 
Fill all blanks on the sheet, if you can obtain the information 
Proof read all sheets. 
Clear all lists before presenting sheets for ordinance work. 
Enclose stamps for return of sheets. 
Send inquiry, giving explicit information, if sbeets are lost 
Re-check unfinished sheets every six months. 
Use originals, make no copies unless absolutely necessary. 
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SUMMARY 


The means have been provided, at immense labor and expense, 
whereby duplications of ordinance work can be almost totally avoided. 
Whether they are prevented now depends upon the accuracy and 
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completeness of the information we send to the Index Bureau. Others 
have done all that can be done for us. We must help ourselves 
by doing our part. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. What discoveries brought about the establishment of the 
Temple Index Bureau? 

2. Discuss this statement: ‘Protection against duplication, such 
as occurs in our Temple work, may be accomplished by maintaining 
an index of the work that has been done.” 

3. Explain how the system of filing the cards permits of any 
name being readily found, no matter how great the total number of 
cards. 


LESSON 40 
LINKING THE GENERATIONS 


“It is sufficient to know, in this case, that the earth will be 
smitten with a curse, unless there is a welding link of some kind or 
other, between the fathers and the children * * * for it is 
necessary in the ushering in of the dispensation of the fulness of 
times; which dispensation is now beginning to usher in, that a whole 
and complete and perfect union, and welding together of dispensations, 
and keys, and powers, and glories should take place, and be revealed 
from the days of Adam to the present time; * * *’’ (Joseph 
Smith: Doc. and Cov., Sec. 128:18.) 


PROBLEM.—What ts Our Last Great Responsibility of All 
in Relation to Our Dead? 

References.—1. The Sealing Ordinances. ‘“The brethren 
and sisters who are engaged in the glorious work of having temple 
ordinances performed, in behalf of their dead kindred, should 
remember that, if the dead indiviuals could speak to them, they 
would be likely to say, “‘Please have our sealing attended to as 
soon as possible, after endowments.” 

“There is now an excessive amount of lists of sealings being 
brought, causing much tedious labor to the officiators and 
proxies, and doubtless, anxious waiting on the part of the dead 
who need to have sealings performed in their behalf. 

“It is suggested that those who have allowed sealings for 
the dead to accumulate, should have them attended to as soon 
as possible, and thereafter attend to them promptly, instead of 
holding them until a large number have accumulated. When all 
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the sealing ordinances that can be done have been duly per- 
formed, the instructions concerning that matter should there- 
after be strictly observed, namely, that ‘‘Sealings for the dead 
should be attendedego as soon as possible, after endowments.” 
(Extract from Temple Circular.) 

2. The Chain That Binds. ‘‘ ‘I will send you Elijah the 
Prophet. * * * But what is the object of this important 
mission? or how is it to be fulfilled? The keys are to be de- 
livered, the spirit of Elijah is to come, the Gospel to be estab- 
lished, the Saints of God gathered, Zion built up, and the 
Saints to come up as saviors on Mount Zion.’ 


“But how are they to become saviors on Mount Zion? By 
building their temples, erecting their baptismal fonts, and going 
forth and receiving all the ordinances, baptisms, confirmations, 
washings, anointings, ordinations, and sealing powers upon their 
heads in behalf of all their progenitors who are dead, and re- 
deem them that they may come forth in the first resurrection and 
be exalted to thrones of glory with them; and herein ts the chain 
that binds the hearts of the fathers to the children, and the chil- 
dren to the fathers, which fulfils the mission of Elijah.’’ (Jo- 
seph Smith, Church Hist., Vol. 6:183.) 

3. The Perfect Union. ‘The Lord says—Let my servants 
and handmaidens be sealed, and let their children be sealed.” 
(B. Young, Discourses, p. 301.) 


“Except a man and his wife enter into an everlasting coven- 
ant and be married for eternity, while in this probation, by 
the power and authority of the Holy Priesthood, they will 
cease to increase when they die; that is, they will not have any 
children after the resurrection. But those who are married by 
the power and authority of the Priesthood in this life, and 
continue without committing the sin against the Holy Ghost, 
will continue to increase and have children in the celestial glory.”’ 


(Joseph Smith, Ch. Hist., Vol. 5:391.) 

“We understand that we are to be made kings and priests 
unto God; now if I be made the king and lawgiver to my family, 
and if I have many sons, I will become the father of many 
fathers, for they will have sons, and their sons will have sons, 
and so on, from generation to generation, and, in this way, 
I may become the father of many fathers, or the king of many 
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kings. This will constitute every man a prince, king, lord, or 
whatever the Father sees fit to confer upon us. 


“In this way we can become king of kings, and lord of 
lords, or father of fathers, or prince of prirttes, and this is the 
only course. for another man is not going to raise up a king- 
dom for you.” (B. Young, Discourses, p. 302.) 


“We can tell some things with regard to it (the marriage 
relation) ; it lays the foundation for worlds, for angels, and for 
the Gods; for intelligent beings to be crowned with glory, im- 
mortality, and eternal lives. In fact, it is the thread which runs 
from the beginning to the end of the holy Gospel of Salvation 
—of the Gospel of the Son of God; it is from eternity to 
eternity.’ (Ibid.) 


4. Queens of the Future. (From Elias): 


“Partner and peer of human majesty! 
Sharing with him life’s dual sovereignty; 
Well canst thou wait for thrones and diadems 
Queen of the future, Eve of coming worlds, 
Mother of spirits that shall people stars, 
And hail thee empress of a universe!”’ 
(Canto One, p. 5.) 


“Souls that to high celestial realms have won, 
Dwell with the Gods, beholding Sire and Son. 
ee 


“Symbols of wedded bliss, celestial state, 
The sealing of the sexes, mate to mate; 
Where evermore they reign as queens and kings, 
And endless union endless increase brings. 
One are the human twain, as sheath and sword— 
Woman and man, the lady and the lord; 
Each pair the Eve and Adam of some world, 
Perchance unborn, unorbited, unwhirled.”’ 


(Ibid., p. 74, 76.) 


5. Legal Heirs. ‘‘When a man and woman have received 
their endowments and sealings, and then had children born to 
them afterwards, those children are legal heirs to the kingdom 
and to all its blessings and promises, and they are the only ones 
thatvares ons thisgeattli anes ssume see 


“Our children who are born in the Priesthood are legal 
heirs, and entitled to the revelations of the Lord, and as the 
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Lord lives, his angels have charge over them.” (Brigham Young, 
Discourses, pp. 302, 303.) 

6. The Chain of Priesthood. ‘‘When the ordinances are 
carried out in the temples that will be erected, men will be sealed 
to their fathers, and those who have slept, clear up to Father 
Adam. ‘This will have to be done, because of the chain of the 
Priesthood being broken upon the earth * * * This 
Priesthood has been restored again, and by its authority we 
shall be connected with our fathers, by the ordinance of sealing, 
until we shall form a perfect chain from Father Adam down to 
the closing up scene.’’ (Ibid., p. 613.) 

7. The Sheep That Are Lost. Such is the grand and all- 
inspiring vision shown unto us of the future in store for those 
who love God and serve him “‘in righteousness and in truth unto 
the end; Great shall be their reward and eternal shall be their 
glory.” 

But next to, and a part of, our love of God, is the love we 
must have for our neighbor. If we love Him, we will feed His 
sheep——will seek after His lost sheep—even in the manner He 
has shown unto us. “There are many lost sheep, sheep yet to be 
found before that whole and complete and perfect family union 
can be fashioned in all its celestial glory. Every family among 
us must have its lost ones that must be sought after until they 
are found and gathered back into their own group. And has 
not the Christ pointed out to us the spirit of that seeking— 

“What man of you, having an hundred sheep, if he lose 
one of them, doth not leave the ninety and nine in the wilder- 
ness, and go after that which is lost, until he find it? 

“And when he hath found it, he layeth it on his shoulders, 
rejoicing. 

“And when he cometh home, he calleth together his friends 
and neighbors, saying unto them, Rejoice with me; for I have 
found my sheep which was lost.’’ (Luke 15:4-6.) 

8. Are We Orphansr The great plan was laid in the 
heavens before the world was, and we were chosen to play our 
special part. Covenants and Promises were made to the Fathers, 
that in the latter times they should not be forgotten. To us, 
as children of the chosen seed, has descended the precious birth- 
right, the priceless heritage of the Holy Priesthood, the right 
and power to stand as saviors on Mount Zion; and with that 
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birthright privilege has come to us the sacred responsibility to 
seek out and save our dead fathers, and join ourselves up to 
them in the holy bonds of a perfect family union, that we 
with them may go on to perfection. 

Such is our wondrous calling—such is the mighty work 
required of us before the great day of the Lord’s coming! 

It is not fitting, at this late day, nor in keeping with that 
greatest responsibility laid upon us, that this Church should 
longer abound in genealogical orphans. 

9. For the Prisoners Shall Go Free. “Let the mountains 
shout for joy, and all ye valleys cry aloud; and all ye seas 
and dry lands tell the wonders of your eternal king. And ye 
rivers, and brooks, and rills flow down with gladness. Let 
the woods, and all the trees of the field praise the Lord: and ye 
solid rocks weep for joy. And let the sun, moon, and the morn- 
ing stars sing together, and let all the sons of God shout for 
joy. And let the eternal creations declare his name for ever and 
ever. And again I say, how glorious is the voice we hear 
from heaven, proclaiming in our ears, glory, and salvation, and 
honor, and immortality, and eternal life; kingdoms, principalities, 
and powers. 

“Brethren, shall we not go on in so great a cause? Go for- 
ward and not backward. Courage, brethren; and on, on to the 
victory! Let your hearts rejoice, and be exceedingly glad. Let 
the earth break forth into singing. Let the dead speak forth 
anthems of eternal praise to the King Immanuel, who hath 
ordained before the world was, that which would enable us to 
redeem them out of their prison; for the prisoners shall go free.”’ 
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